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NOTE 


The forty-first volume of the present series contains the records of the 
Proceedings of April 15 and October 21, 1931. 


The reports of the Council have been presented by Clarence S. Brigham 
and Calvin Coolidge. 


Papers have been received from Henry W. Belknap, Lawrence C. 
Wroth, Archibald Henderson, Henry R. Wagner, James O. Knauss, 
Lawrence 8. Mayo, Edward H. Thompson, Joseph H. Sinclair, John T. 
Lee and Charles K. Bolton. 


Obituary notices of the following deceased members, written by Mr. 
Brigham, appear in this volume: William Ellery Channing, Henry 
Winchester Cunningham, Allen Johnson, William Coolidge Lane, Frederick 
William Lehmann and George Foot Moore. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, APRIL 15, 1931, 
AT THE HOUSE OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES, BOSTON 


semi-annual meeting of the American Anti- 
quarian Society was held at the House of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 28 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts, Wednesday, April 15, 
1931, at a quarter before eleven o’clock. 

The President of the Society, Calvin Coolidge, 
presided. The following members of the Society were 
present: 

Reuben Colton, Francis Henshaw Dewey, William 
Trowbridge Forbes, George Henry Haynes, Waldo 
Lincoln, Clarence Winthrop Bowen, Daniel Berkeley 
Updike, Clarence Saunders Brigham, Julius Herbert 
Tuttle, Marshall Howard Saville, Wilfred Harold 
Munro, Livingston Davis, Charles Henry Taylor, 
Herbert Edwin Lombard, Samuel Eliot Morison, 
Grenville Howland Norcross, Thomas Hovey Gage, 
Lawrence Waters Jenkins, Alexander George McAdie, 
Robert Kendall Shaw, Charles Eliot Goodspeed, 
Henry Wyckoff Belknap, Gardner Weld Allen, Law- 
rence Counselman Wroth, Archibald Henderson, Matt 
Bushnell Jones, Daniel Waldo Lincoln, Clarance 
Macdonald Warner, Frank Brewer Bemis, George 
Sumner Barton, Calvin Coolidge, George Francis 
Booth, Aldus Chapin Higgins, Russell Sturgis Paine, 
Ralph Earle, James Melville Hunnewell, Lawrence 
Shaw Mayo, William Davis Miller and Stephen Willard 
Phillips. 

The call for the meeting was read by the Recording 
Secretary. By unanimous consent the reading of the 
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records of the last meeting was omitted and the records 
as extended approved. 

The report of the Council to the Society was pre- 
sented by Mr. Brigham and it was voted to accept the 
same and refer it to the Committee on Publications. 

The election of new members being in order, the 
following nominations were presented by Mr. Brigham, 
in behalf of the Council: 


Frank Cutter Deering, of Saco, Maine 

Frederick Huntington Gillett, of Springfield, Mass. 
Wilbur Macey Stone, of New York, N. Y. 

Joseph Henry Sinclair, of New York, N. Y. 


The President appointed Messrs. Tuttle, Barton 
and Mayo a committee to distribute and collect 
ballots, who reported that the foregoing nominees 
each received a unanimous vote and they were de- 
clared elected. 

The following papers were then presented: ‘‘ Philip 
English, Commerce Builder,’ by Henry W. Belknap, 
of Salem, Mass.; ‘‘ Dr. Thomas Walker and the Loyal 
Company of Virginia,’’ by Archibald Henderson, of 
Chapel Hill, N. C.; and ‘“‘James Sterling, Poet, Priest 
and Prophet of Empire,”’ by Lawrence C. Wroth, of 
Providence, R. I. The following papers were con- 
tributed by title: ‘‘Apocryphal Voyages to the North- 
west Coast of America,” by Henry R. Wagner, of 
San Marino, Calif.; and ‘‘Christopher Saur the 
Third,’’ by James O. Knauss, of Kalamazoo, Mich. 

It was voted to refer these papers to the Committee 
on Publications. 

The Director called the Society’s attention to Mr. 
Charles H. Taylor’s valuable gift of the first edition of 
Dana’s ‘‘ Two Years Before the Mast.” 

At the close of the meeting the members of the 
Society were entertained at luncheon by Mr. James 
Melville Hunnewell, at his house, 14 Chestnut Street. 


Tuomas Hovey Gaag, 
Recording Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


genta the last meeting of the Society in October, 
the Council has to record the deaths of four 


members: 

Henry W. Cunningham died October 27; 1930. 
Elected to the Society in 1909 and a member of the 
Council since 1912, he was a constant supporter and 
an unfailing friend. At a special meeting of the 
Council, held October 28 last, the following minute 
regarding Mr. Cunningham was unanimously adopted: 


The Council has learned with profound sorrow of the death 
of Henry Winchester Cunningham, which occurred on Monday, 
October 27, 1930, at his summer home in Milton. He was 
elected to the Society in October 1909 and was chosen a 
member of the Council in its centennial year, 1912. Always 
interested in the objects of the Society, he was a faithful 
attendant at the meetings of the Council until failing health 
interposed. He was a constant and liberal contributor to the 
Library, always responsive to requests for advice and most 
generous in meeting calls for financial aid. Without his 
assistance, the Library would lack many of its choice pos- 
sessions. To those of us who have been long associated with 
him and have learned his worth, his death comes as a great 
personal loss. We shall miss his presence at the Council 
board and at the meetings of the Society and his cordial and 
repeated hospitality. Always gracious in his manner, tactful 
in meeting emergencies, and constructive in every suggestion, 
he was one of the most helpful of the Council’s members. His 
place will not be easily filled. 


Edward Channing, elected in 1885, died January 7, 
1931. The fourth senior member of the Society, he 
advanced its cause on many occasions and in his 
earlier days frequently contributed papers to its 
meetings. 

Allen Johnson, elected in 1925, died January 17, 
1931. As editor of the monumental Dictionary of 
American Biography, he was much interested in the 
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resources of this Library and took every occasion to 
further its prestige. 

William C. Lane, elected in 1908, died March 18, 
1931. Librarian of Harvard College since 1898, he 
always showed a fraternal interest in this Library, and 
was a constant attendant at our meetings. 

Obituary sketches of these members will appear as 
part of the printed Proceedings of this meeting. 

In this report mention should also be made of the 
death of two foreign members. Alfred Percival 
Maudslay, who died January 22, 1931, was born in 
1850, the son of Joseph Maudslay. Educated at 
Harrow and at Cambridge, he in early life became 
engaged in archaeological research in Central America 
and Yucatan. He became one of the leading authorities 
in his chosen subject and his printed works, notably 
his ‘‘ Biologia Centrali-Americana, Archaelogy,’’ four 
volumes, 1889-1902, gave him a high standing among 
the students of the archaeology of the western hemi- 
sphere. He was honorary secretary of the Royal 
Geographical Society and in 1911-1912 president of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute. He was elected an 
honorary foreign member of this Society in 1910. He 
had additional interest in America through his 
marriage to Anne Cary Morris, daughter of Gouv- 
erneur Morris, and granddaughter of the Gouverneur 
Morris who was a prominent patriot during the 
Revolution. 

Adam Shortt died January 14, 1931. He was born 
in 1859, the son of George Scott Shortt of Scotland. 
He was educated at Queen’s University at Kingston, 
Canada and also at Glasgow and Edinburgh Uni- 
versities. He was professor of political science at 
Queen’s University from 1889 to 1908, 2 member of 
the Canadian Civil Service Commission from 1908 
to 1917, and since that time Chairman of the Board 
of Historical Publications, publishing the Canadian 
Archives. He married in 1887 Elizabeth Smith, 
daughter of Sylvester Smith of Winona, Ontario. He 
was the author of many volumes on Canadian history 
and biography, contributing in 1925 to the Canadian 
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Archives two volumes of ‘‘ Documents relating to 
Canadian Currency, Exchange and Finance during 
the French Period,’’: and edited with Arthur G. 
Doughty the twenty-three volume edition of ‘‘Canada 
and its Provinces,”’ 1914-1917. He was elected to 
membership in this Society in 1923. He frequently 
visited the Library for purposes of research, making 
his longest stay in 1928, when he was writing a history 
of the firm of Baring Brothers of London and searching 
for biographical material concerning their American 
correspondents from 1821 to 1871. 

The most important event of concern to the Society 
during the last six months was the publication in 
November of the will of Henry W. Cunningham, where- 
by the Society was bequeathed outright the sum of 
$100,000, was made the final recipient of a trust fund 
of $40,000, and was constituted residuary legatee for 
the remainder of the estate not specifically devised. 
The exact wording of those clauses in the will affecting 
the Society are as follows: 

5. I give to the American Antiquarian Society, founded in 
the year 1812, the portrait in oil of myself, painted by Hanats- 
check, and my oil portrait of Rev. Increase Mather, and my 
oil portrait of my great-grandfather, David West, painted by 
Christian Gullager, and the two smaller portraits of David 
West’s two children. I also give to said Society all my books 
and pamphlets, except such as said Henry P. Binney, or if he is 
not living, his wife Alberta S. Binney may wish to retain and 
such I give to him or to her. 

14. I then give to the American Antiquarian Society of 
Worcester the sum of One Hundred Thousand ($100,000) 
Dollars one half to constitute the Mary Hayward Cunningham 
Fund in memory of my wife who took a very keen interest in 
this Society and visited it often for many years, and the re- 
maining half to constitute the Henry Winchester Cunningham 
Fund. The principal of these two Funds together with any 
additional sums which may come to them from other provisions 
of this Will shall be kept safely invested and the income used 
for any purpose connected with the work of the Society. 

All the rest and residue of my estate, real and personal of 
which I die possessed or to which I am in any way entitled or 
over which I have any power of appointment at the time of 
my death I give, bequeath and appoint to said American 
Antiquarian Society of Worcester absolutely and in fee simple, 
one half to be added to the Mary Hayward Cunningham Fund 
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and the remaining half to the Henry Winchester Cunningham 
Fund, created by the fourteenth paragraph of this Will and to 
be held upon the same terms and conditions. 


This includes all reference to the Society excepting 
the wording of the trust fund of $40,000, which reverts 
to the Society upon the death of the two recipients of 
the trust. 

This is one of the largest bequests or gifts ever made 
to the Society. Already the five portraits have been 
received, also 1120 books and 733 pamphlets from Mr. 
Cunningham’s library. The most valuable feature 
among the books was the fine collection of Harvard 
Class reports which Mr. Cunningham had personally 
gathered, with the intention of completing the Society’s 
collection. 

Those members of the Council who have been con- 
cerned with Mr. Cunningham in the management of 
the Society for the past twenty years and have known 
of his intense interest in the Library, have always been 
familiar with his constant desire to aid this institution. 
More than anyone he seemed to grasp the idea that we 
were doing work of the highest service to American 
scholarship, and that such service was sadly handi- 
capped by want of funds. For the past five years he 
was one of a small group of members who made up the 
deficiency which even with the strictest economy we 
were forced to assume. Three years ago when we 
published a ‘“‘Survey of the Library,’’ showing the 
wide scope of our service to historical writers, he told 
some of us who were rather discouraged, that even if 
financial support did not immediately come, it 
eventually would. He believed that endowment 
funds given to the Society were permanently and ever- 
lastingly availing, and that the character of a Society 
which had existed for well over a century would 
gradually appeal to those who wished to have their 
money live and be of use long after the donors had 
passed away. The portrait of his familiar face and the 
remembrance of his many kindnesses will always be a 
source of inspiration to those who venerate this 
Society and have a faith in its future. 
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As was announced at the last meeting of the 
Society, Mr. Robert W. G. Vail assumed the Librarian- 
ship in October. He has lived up to our highest 
expectations and by his enthusiasm, his comprehensive 
historical and bibliographical knowledge and his quick 
perception of our needs and our aims, he has already 
made himself of the greatest value to the Society. 
Never, within a similar period of six months, have so 
many acquisitions, through both gifts and purchase, 
been made for the Library. But the detail of these 
accessions must be told in the Librarian’s annual 
report in October. One gift to the Society, however, 
is of such interest and value that it should be men- 
tioned in this report. A very rare broadside, ‘‘The 
Present State of the New-English Affairs,’”’ Boston, 
Printed and Sold by Samuel Green, 1689, has long 
been known as perhaps the first attempt in the Colonies 
to publish a collection of news in the form of a news- 
paper. By some it has been considered a broadside, 
without any newspaper significance, and by others 
because of its printing of late news from England, 
even if concerning the one subject of the New England 
charters, it has been regarded as partaking of the nature 
of a newspaper.' Whatever its contents, it is true that 
its heading, its arrangement and its imprint were similar 
in appearance to the newspaper publications of the 
period. Whether newspaper or broadside, it certainly 
is an exceedingly rare piece of seventeenth century 
printing, and is known by only two existing copies, 
one in the Massachusetts State Archives and this 
copy purchased by Mr. I. N. Phelps Stokes in 1912 
and now presented to the Society. The Society is 
indeed grateful to Mr. Stokes for this gift, doubly 
valuable to us because of our fine collections of early 
newspapers and examples of colonial printing. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CLARENCE 8. BricHaM, 
For the Council 


1The subject is fully covered by Albert Matthews in the Publications of the Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts, vol. 10, pp. 310-520. 
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OBITUARIES 


- EDWARD CHANNING 


Edward Channing died in Cambridge, Mass., 
January 7, 1931. He was born at Dorchester, Mass., 
June 15, 1856, the son of William Ellery Channing 
and Ellen Kilshaw Fuller, both prominent tran- 
scendentalists and contemporaries of Emerson and 
Thoreau. His father was a poet and essayist, named 
after his uncle, the famous Unitarian clergyman, and 
his mother was the sister of Margaret Fuller, eminent 
as an author and an exponent of transcendentalism. 
Edward Channing entered Harvard where he was 
graduated with the degree of A.B. in 1878, receiving 
degrees of A.M. and Ph.D. in 1880, with the thesis of 
Louisiana Purchase.” He was christened 
Edward Perkins Channing and carried this name until 
about 1884 when he adopted the shortened name. In 
1881 he travelled in Europe and in 1883 was appointed 
Instructor of History at Harvard. He immediately 
began to take a prominent place among American 
historians, contributing to the ‘‘ Narrative and Critical 
History of America,’ writing for the publications of 
historical societies and becoming one of the founders of 
the American Historical Association in 1884. In 1887 
he was appointed Assistant Professor of History and in 
1897 Professor of History. In 1898 he produced his 
‘Students’ History of the United States,” which 
passed through many editions and was as successful 
commercially as it was historically valuable. From 
this volume and from the ‘‘Guide to the Study of 
American History”’ (written in 1896 in conjunction 
with Professor Hart) and his ‘‘Short History of the 
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United States” for schools, 1900, he derived a large 
income, enabling him to live comfortably and to con- 
centrate upon his life dream, a comprehensive, com- 
plete and authoritative ‘‘History of the United 
States.”’ In 1928 Mr. Channing wrote a characteristic 
sketch of his life for the Fiftieth Anniversary volume of 
the Class of 1878. In this he said ‘‘ The life of a pro- 
fessor is not interesting reading as a rule, but in my 
case my activities have been so commingled with the 
everlasting reformation of Harvard University, includ- 
ing the upsetting of the old administrative systems 
and the making of an entirely new one, that it has not 
been so pokey as most lawyers would think. I have had 
enormous classes and research students by the bushel, 
and I hope that they have all of them pleasant recollec- 
tions of my ministrations to their intellectual uplift. 
In 1896 I took my family to England for nine months 
and wrote a high-school textbook, entitled ‘A Stu- 
dent’s History of the United States,’ which took me 
four months to write and has added greatly to the 
comfort of my wife and children. It has also made 
it possible for me to devote a large portion of the last 
quarter of a century to the production of a ‘History of 
the United States.’ Six volumes of this work have 
appeared to date, bringing the story down to 1865, and 
two more will come if ‘the gods’ permit.” 

Unfortunately he did not live long enough to 
complete his undertaking, as he had scarcely finished 
half of the seventh volume when death intervened. 
But the History was complete through the Civil War, 
a monumental task in itself. 

Professor Channing retired from active teaching in 
1929, spending almost every working day in his study 
in the Widener Library. The sixth volume of his 
History received the Pulitzer prize for the best book in 
1925 upon United States history. He received hon- 
orary degrees of LL.D. from the University of Michi- 
gan in 1921 and Litt.D. from Columbia in 1926. He 
married, July 22, 1886, Alice Thacher of West Newton, 
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Mass., who was the sister of Mrs. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, and had two daughters, Alice and Elizabeth 
Torrey. 

Mr. Channing was elected to the American Anti- 
quarian Society in 1885 and at the time of his death 
was the fourth senior member. He contributed to the 
Proceedings papers on ‘‘The Navigation Laws” in 
October 1889, ‘‘Colonel Thomas Dongan, Governor 
of New York” in October 1907, and ‘‘The Present 
State of Historical Writing in America” in October 
1910. He was a constant attendant at the meetings, 
especially in his earlier years, and was a good friend to 
the Society throughout his life. 

C.S. B. 


HENRY WINCHESTER CUNNINGHAM 


Henry Winchester Cunningham, for eighteen years a 
member of the Council of this Society, died at his 
summer home on Brush Hill Road, Milton, October 27, 
1930. He was born at Winchester, Mass., March 26, 
1860, the son of James Henry and Lucinda §S. (Win- 
chester) Cunningham. His father, James, was a 
merchant in Boston during the middle part of the 
nineteenth century, and his grandfather, Andrew 
Cunningham, was a prominent Boston ship owner and 
merchant in the foreign trade. His maternal grand- 
father, Stephen Winchester, was a merchant well 
known as owner of several large yachts, and a member 
of the firm of E. A. and W. Winchester. 

Henry Cunningham was educated at the Roxbury 
Latin School, after which he went to Harvard, 
graduating with the degree of A.B. in 1882. After grad- 
uating he travelled in Europe for three months and 
then entered the employment of the Continental Sugar 
Refinery of which his father was treasurer. He stayed 
with this company until 1888 when it was taken over 
by the American Sugar Refining Company, after which 
he was engaged with his father in closing up the affairs 
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of the old company. Since that time he never engaged 
in active business, although he retained an office on 
State Street and took care of his own property as well 
as acting as trustee for a number of estates. 

Mr. Cunningham spent most of his life in historical 
and genealogical study and in aiding in the administra- 
tion of several societies with which he was connected. 
Elected to the New England Historic Genealogical 
Society in 1890, he served that society for many years 
on its council and even held an interim position as 
librarian during 1892. He was much interested in the 
study of history and genealogy and contributed to the 
New Englend Historical and Genealogical Register 
articles on ‘‘Andrew Cunningham and Some of his 
Descendants” in 1901, and ‘“‘ John Winchester of New 
England and Some of his Descendants” in 1924-1925, 
the last of which was issued in reprinted form. 

Mr. Cunningham, ever since graduating, was always 
interested in Harvard College and especially in the 
Class of 1882. From 1890 until his death he was 
secretary of his class and ably edited its records. In 
1907 the class celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary, 
on which occasion Mr. Cunningham was chosen chief 
marshal of the alumni at the exercises on Commence- 
ment Day. From 1892 to 1928 he was on the council 
of the Association which published the Harvard 
Graduates Magazine, serving since 1915 as president 
of the Association. 

In 1892 he joined with a group of other Massachu- 
setts men to form The Colonial Society of Massa- 
chusetts and served as its recording secretary from the 
beginning until 1924 when he resigned the duties of 
that office. Together with the late Mr. Edes, he was 
the moving spirit in the conduct of the Colonial 
Society, and also found time to contribute frequently 
to its publications, two of his contributions being the 
‘Journal of Lt. Col. Joseph Vose” and ‘‘ The Diary of 
Rev. Samuel Checkley.” 

He was for many years a member of the Bostonian 
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Society, and a director from 1897 to 1911. He was 
elected to the Club of Odd Volumes in 1903, published 
a monograph for the Club on ‘‘Christian Remick, an 
Early Boston Artist” in 1904, and served as president 
in 1912-1913. He was elected a resident member of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society in 1923 and 
served as recording secretary from that year until his 
death. 

The American Antiquarian Society elected him to 
membership in 1909. He immediately began to take 
much interest in the Society, and was elected to the 
Council in 1912, where he served until his death. Few 
members have shown so much concern for the Society 
or have taken such pride in their membership as Mr. 
Cunningham. He wrote the Council Report in April 
1913, and entertained the members at luncheon in 
Boston in 1917 and again in 1925. He gave liberally to 
the funds: $1000 to the Centennial Fund in 1910, 
$2000 to the Building Fund in 1921-1924, and nearly 
$3000 to the Special Gifts Fund in varying amounts 
from 1918 to 1929. He was a constant donor to the 
Library, sending all early books and manuscripts 
which came his way, and standing ready to assist us in 
securing those rare books which we could not afford 
out of our limited book income. His will most liberally 
remembered the Society. Although he bequeathed 
nearly $400,000 to various historical and charitable 
organizations, it was to this Society that he showed 
the greatest benevolence, for he made an outright 
bequest of $100,000, a conditional bequest of $40,000, 
and finally made the Society his residuary legatee. 
For nearly two years before his death, the officers of the 
Society knew of his generosity and talked over with 
him the ways in which these funds would eventually add 
to our prestige and aid us in being of further service to 
American historians. The exact phraseology of his 
will and the additional bequests of portraits and books 
have been mentioned at length in the report of the 
Council submitted at the April meeting. 


| 
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Mr. Cunningham married, on October 30, 1899, 
-Mary May Hayward, daughter of Isaac Davenport 
Hayward of Milton and Boston. Until her death, on 
February 14, 1929, Mrs. Cunningham always showed 
a pronounced affection for this Society. She invariably 
accompanied her husband to the annual meetings in 
Worcester, later aiding the wives of the Worcester 
members of the Council in receiving at the luncheon 
at the house of the president, Mr. Waldo Lincoln. In 
the summer of 1924, she especially invited the Worces- 
ter members of the Council to her family estate on 
Brush Hill Road in Milton, where she charmingly 
acted as hostess of what was a most pleasant occasion. 

Mr. Cunningham was one of the most valued mem- 
bers of the Council. Conservative yet progressive, his 
opinions were always discriminating and his judgments 
sound. He was a man of sympathetic disposition and 
steadfast in his friendship. His affection for this 
Society will always remain in our memories and serve 
as an incentive to carry on our work. 

C. S. B. 


ALLEN JOHNSON 


Allen Johnson, editor of the Dictionary of American 
Biography, died in Washington, January 17, 1931, asa 
result of an automobile accident. He was born at 
Lowell, Mass., January 29, 1870, the son of Moses 
Allen and Elmira (Shattuck) Johnson. He was grad- 
uated from Amherst College with the degree of A.B. in 
1892, receiving three years later the degree of A.M. 
In 1892-1894 he was instructor in history at Lawrence- 
ville School. The next three years he spent abroad 
studying at the University of Leipzig and at the Ecole 
des Sciences Politiques at Paris. He then returned to 
this country to take courses at Columbia University 
from which he received the degree of Ph.D. in 1899. 
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Then followed professorships of history at three 
colleges; Grinnell College from 1898 to 1905, Bowdoin 
College to 1910, and Yale to 1926. In the latter year 
he was selected as editor of the Dictionary of American 
Biography, projected by the American Council of 
Learned Societies and made possible by the generosity 
of Adolph Ochs. The success of this monumental 
work, in the volumes thus far published, has been 
largely due to his judgment and ability. His wide 
experience in the field of American history and biog- 
raphy, gained through teaching in various sections 
of the country and through having previously edited 
an important historical series, his scholarship united 
with an unusual breadth of view in selecting names to 
be included in this work, and his insistence upon 
literary form as well as historical accuracy, combined 
to make him the ideal editor. The close association 
of this Society with the Dictionary brought us into 
frequent contact with him and made us realize the 
sympathetic, appreciative and kindly attitude which 
he showed to those who aided him or helped to lighten 
his labors. 

Dr. Johnson wrote several important works in 
American history, ‘‘Stephen A. Douglas, a Study in 
American Politics,” 1908; ‘‘Readings in American 
Constitutional History,”’ 1912; ‘‘The Historian and 
Historical Evidence,” 1926; and ‘‘ Readings in Recent 
American Constitutional History,’’ 1927. His largest 
undertaking, however, outside of the Dictionary of 
American Biography, was his editorship of ‘‘The 
Chronicles of America,” fifty volumes, 1918-1921, to 
which he himself contributed the volume on “‘ Jefferson 
and his Colleagues.’”’ From Amherst College he 
received the degree of L.H.D. in 1922 and from 
Columbia the degree of Litt.D. in 1929. He married, 
June 20, 1900, Helen K. Ross of Germantown. 
Philadelphia, who died in 1921. He was elected to 
the American Antiquarian Society in 1925. 

C. S. B. 
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WILLIAM COOLIDGE LANE 


William Coolidge Lane, for thirty years librarian of 
Harvard University, died at Cambridge, March 18, 
1931. He was born in Newton, July 29, 1859, the son 
of William Homer and Caroline Matilda (Coolidge) 
Lane. When he entered Harvard in 1877 his family 
came to live in Cambridge, in a house on Oxford 
street, which was his residence for the remainder of his 
life. After graduation from Harvard, with the degree 
of A.B. and with high scholastic honors, Mr. Lane 
immediately entered upon his career in the Harvard 
College Library. At first in charge of the ordering 
department, within a year he became superintendent 
of the catalogue, and also contributed to the ‘‘ Biblio- 
graphical Contributions” issued by the library. In 
1887 he became assistant librarian and in 1893 was 
elected librarian of the Boston Athenaeum. In 1898 
he was called back to Harvard, to succeed Justin 
Winsor as librarian and here he remained identified 
with the University for the rest of his life. In 1928 he 
retired from active duties, to become Librarian Emeri- 
tus, but kept a desk in the library, where he could 
pursue studies in the history of the College. 

When Mr. Lane entered the service of the University 
in 1882, the library possessed 270,000 volumes. When 
he became librarian in 1898 it contained 365,000 
volumes and as many pamphlets. In the thirty years 
of his administration, its size had increased to 1,380,000 
volumes and pamphlets and it had become one of the 
most important libraries in the country, if not in the 
world. During his incumbency the Widener Memorial 
Library was constructed, and since Gore Hall with the 
old library had been torn down, this involved storing 
the entire collections in temporary depositories and 
yet keeping them available, a procedure that would 
have taxed the resources of any but the most experi- 
enced and patient librarian. In recognition of his 
ability and his services, the University in 1928 con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of A.M. 


| 
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Mr. Lane maintained an active interest in many 
library and historical organizations. He was president 
of the American Library Association in 1898-1899, and 
of the Bibliographical Society of America in 1904-1909, 
and contributed frequently to their publications. He 
was elected to the American Antiquarian Society in 
1908 and read papers before the Society on “Early 
Harvard Broadsides” in 1914 and ‘‘The Letters of 
Christoph D. Ebeling” in 1925. He was faithful in 
attending the meetings and was one of the most helpful 
and generous correspondents. 

He was married, May 12, 1903, to Bertha, daughter 
of Jacob Peabody Palmer of Brookline, who survived 
him, with two children, Margaret Lane and Rosamond, 
wife of Milton K. Lord. 


C. S. B. 


— 
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PHILIP ENGLISH, COMMERCE BUILDER 


BY HENRY W. BELKNAP 


Fast the outstanding names in the history of 
early New England few are to be found of more 
romantic interest than that of Philip English whose 
unbelievably rapid rise to prominence in Salem indi- 
cates a character and intelligence possessed by few and 
surpassed by none. 

He can rightly be called the foundation stone of 
mercantile business in the Colonies and it was the long 
series of his account books, owned by the Essex 
Institute, and the frequent references to be found in all 
the records of his day that inspired a thorough search 
of all known sources and prompted the writing of the 
book from which this account has been condensed. 

The record of his baptism in the Island of Jersey had 
long been known and it seemed worth while to make a 
search there for what might be found to throw light 
upon the family. Accordingly, Mr. Charles A. Bernau, 
himself a native of the island and a trained researcher, 
was sent there where he very soon unearthed records 
which carried the line well back into the sixteenth 
century but the great success was the finding, among 
the archives of the Société Jersiase, of a quantity of 
notebooks kept by Dr. Philip L’Anglois some fifty 
years ago, one of which concerned hisown family. 

In 1694 Falle in his History of Jersey says “In this 
Island are many very ancient Families, not only among 
the Seigneurs, and Gentlemen of the first rank, but 
even among those of Inferior Quality, several of whom 
can reckon a Descent, which in some other Countries, 
very good Gentlemen would be proud of.” 

The name of L’Anglois doubtless dates from the 
settlement in Normandy of an Englishman who 
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became known as John the Englishman. Hugo 
Anglicus is mentioned as living near Barneville and 
in 1225, in the Close Rolls, reference is made to the 
arrest in Guernsey of a cargo of “wines belonging to 
Pierre L’Anglais of Caen in Normandy.” In 1274 
Philip le Englés held land at St. Peter Port, Guernsey, 
and a Robert le Engleys owed the King two loaves and 
two capons, annual rent of his house in that parish. 
In Jersey the surname is found as early as 1309 and in 
1445 Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, Lord of the 
Channel Islands, granted to Richard Lenglez, of the 
parish of St. Laurence, Jersey, a license to erect a 
square Colombier, or dove-cot, on payment of a capon 
annually at Christmas. This was a feudal privilege, 
very jealously guarded and they could only be built 
on fiefs of the nobility under Norman law, to which the 
Jersey law strictly conformed. I have an excellent 
photograph of this Colombier, which still stands. 

For the sake of brevity it is necessary to omit 
references to a long list of interesting items relating to 
this family but it is very evident that, not only had 
they been long established on the Island but they were 
among the most important people. 

John L’Anglois, born before 1619/20, settled about 
1641 in the parish of Trinity, where he had five children 
baptized up to 1651 and, since in each case a DeCar- 
teret was among the godparents, it may be assumed 
that his wife was of that very distinguished family. 
The last of these children was Philip Lenglois, baptized 
30 July 1651, whose godparents were Sir Philip De- 
Carteret and his wife, DeCarteret being Seigneur of 
St. Ouen. These DeCarterets were the leading family 
in the Island, having been established there for a 
thousand years. 

Tradition, as usual doubtful and often incorrect, 
has it that Philip landed in New England in 1670; 
however, the first mention of him in public records is 
in 1674 when his future wife deposed that he had sold 
her uncle a hogshead of brandy to be paid for in fish 
when he came from the eastward. According to the 
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same tradition it is picturesquely stated that at the 
age of nineteen he had run away from home and landed 
here penniless, that Mrs. William Hollingsworth, 
whose husband was a merchant, had seen him passing 
and evidently in distress, had invited him in and fed 
him and that he remained with the Hollingsworths, 
five years later marrying their daughter. I beg leave 
to doubt very much a part of that story for in January 
of 1674 he was in the Island of Jersey, officiating as god- 
father for his nephew Philip and in command of a 
vessel. Evidently he had returned by May of that 
year as it was then that Mary Hollingsworth testified 
as to the brandy and that he sold it on his own account 
is clear since he was to be paid in fish. Doubtless he 
had brought the brandy back with him on his return 
from the Island. Tradition again says that because 
of his absconding and of his marriage he was disin- 
herited. Two points can be made against this, firstly, 
that were he in disgrace as a runaway he would hardly 
have been selected as sponsor for his nephew and, 
secondly, under the Jersey law disherison was impossi- 
ble, still is, as it was not customary to make wills and 
property was divided along fixed lines. 

In 1676 he was again in Jersey in the ‘‘Speedwell”’ 
shallop, bound for the Isle of May for a cargo of salt for 
New England, having sailed from Maryland. 

As already stated, he married Mary Hollingsworth in 
1675 and upon her death in 1697/8 I was able to prove 
from an entry in his books that he married Sara, 
daughter of John and Sara (Young) Marsh, whose 
identity has not been hitherto known. She was the 
widow of Samuel Ingersoll and there is no record of her 
death. Perhaps the purchase of “‘boards for a coffin” 
in 1723 in a guardianship account of Philip English, jr. 
may indicate her death as it corresponds with no other 
known death in the family. 

The Hollingsworths had been in Salem since 1635, 
when Richard senior was granted land on the south 
side of Salem Neck, where he had a shipyard and ran 
the ferry to Marblehead Neck, landing at Naugus 
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Head. He was, according to his son, the first builder 
of vessels in Salem. The grant was for five hundred 
acres ‘‘where he can find it.”’ 

In 1674 William Hollingsworth was in Virginia 
whence he wrote his wife that he had found a good 
husband for their daughter Mary to which she replied 
that he might save himself the trouble since she had 
already given her to English. He was lost at sea in 
1677 and was not, as has been stated, killed by Indians. 

What was probably a profitable side of English’s 
business and one cause of his repeated visits to Jersey 
was the importation of natives of the Island as inden- 
tured servants or apprentices, whose services he sold to 
tradesmen or householders in Salem and elsewhere and 
it is due to this that, especially in Marblehead, there 
are to be still found so many of the Jersey family 
names. 

As early as 1675 Philip was acquiring property ad- 
joining that owned by William Hollingsworth, as well 
as in other places and in 1683 he prepared to build 
what was one of the most imposing mansions in the 
town on the present English street and near the “‘Blue 
Anchor” inn owned by Mrs. Hollingsworth which she 
conveyed to her daughter Mary in 1684/5. English’s 
son Philip owned and ran the tavern after his mother’s 
death and he was still there in 1748, when he sold the 
tavern, wharf and warehouse to Richard Derby. 

The ever graphic Dr. William Bentley gives an 
extended account of this house which stood until 
between 1833 and 1834. Most of what he says was 
told him by English’s great grand-daughter. It was 
the largest dwelling in town and was known as “‘the 
forty peaked house” in which “‘even the cellars were 
plastered.”’ This portion of the shore was at that 
time known as the Point of Rocks. At the time of the 
death of Mrs. Susanna (Touzel) Hathorne, the great 
granddaughter, Dr. Bentley had an opportunity to 
look over most of her possessions, among which were 
many things that had been owned by both the Hollings- 
worth and English families, evidently a huge quantity 
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of books, furniture, plate and so forth. Quite a num- 
ber of the articles he mentions have now found their 
way into the museum of the Essex Institute. The 
scale upon which the establishment was run is indi- 
cated by the fact that some twenty servants were 
employed. 

English served the town in some official capacities. 
He was constable in 1683, selectman four years 
between 1692 and 1716 and representative to the 
General Court in 1700. He seems to have been over- 
fond of litigation as he was frequently in Court and 
seldom appears to have accepted an adverse verdict 
until he had carried the case to the high Courts. 

There is abundant evidence in the account books 
that not only by purchase but by building at the 
Hollingsworth shipyard and elsewhere English made 
use of many vessels in carrying on his trading. In 1680 
a ketch was building for him in Rowley where it was 
the custom to build vessels on the common, in the 
centre of the town, which were moved on skids or 
wheels across the marshes to the beach for launching. 
It may have been the ketch ‘John’? which made her 
maiden voyage to Bilboa and France. At least a part 
of the time she was commanded by Philip English. 

As we all know, the unhappy episode of the witch- 
craft delusion was no respecter of persons of standing 
in the community and there is but little doubt that 
many of its victims were those who in some manner 
had incurred the jealousy or hatred of their fellow- 
townsmen who, by accusation, were able to vent their 
spite. That the English family should have been 
attacked is not greatly to be wondered at for their 
style of living, wealth and general prosperity must 
have produced a feeling of envy in many breasts and 
it may well be that they were guilty of some arrogance 
of manner. Then, too, the fact that they were adher- 
ents of the Episcopal Church gave a certain faction of 
the town dissatisfaction so that all in all it was natural 
that Mrs. English should have been visited by the 
sheriff with a warrant for her arrest late one night or 
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early one morning, according to which account one 
accepts. At all events she was in bed and as she de- 
clined to arise a guard was set over the house and after 
she arose at her usual hour and had breakfasted she 
went with the officers to the ‘““Cat and Wheel” tavern 
or the Jail (again authorities differ), and was locked up 
for six weeks. 

Apparently at some period there must have been 
many Court papers abstracted from the files as few 
can be found concerning the English case so that cer- 
tain details are doubtful because different stories are 
found in print; however six weeks after Mrs. English 
was locked up, her husband, who had made it a practice 
to visit her frequently in the place of imprisonment, 
was also accused and confined. 

They were able to command sufficient influence to 
secure their transfer to Boston and, if Bentley was 
correct, to be merely lodged and not confined in the 
jail. The Rev. Joshua Moodey, who had been preach- 
ing in Portsmouth, New Hampshire since 1658, had 
made trouble for himself by his liberal views and had 
not only been imprisoned for thirteen weeks but was 
forbidden to resume preaching. He removed to Boston 
where he spoke very boldly in favor of the Englishes 
and denounced the witchcraft mania, which brought 
down upon him another storm so that he returned to 
Portsmouth where matters had quieted down. After 
nine weeks in Boston the day before the Englishes were 
to be returned to Salem for trial they listened to a 
sermon by Mr. Moodey on the text ‘‘If they persecute 
you in one city, flee to another” and upon his visiting 
them afterwards he urged them to escape. Upon 
English’s demurring at the idea Moodey assured him 
that if he refused to take his wife away, he, Moodey, 
would do so, that all arrangements had been made 
and the matter taken up with Governor Fletcher in 
New York so it would appear that Philip was at last 
persuaded to go. They reached New York or perhaps 
somewhere on Long Island in safety, their departure, 
it is said, winked at by the authorities, and were there 
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for about a year, when, as the confusion had subsided, 
they returned to Salem. 

So little vindictiveness did Mr. English display 
toward the town of Salem that, while he was in New 
York, hearing of destitution among the poor, he sent a 
vessel-load of potatoes for distribution. 

They were welcomed back to Salem but their actual 
welcome at home must have been a sorry one as, 
according to the law, the sheriff had seized everything 
he could lay his hands upon and the fine house was 
practically a wreck. It was not until 1711 that any 
attempt was made to reimburse those whose property 
had been confiscated and then the Legislature set 
aside £600 to cover everything! Philip English alone 
figured his losses at £1183:02:00 beside a quantity of 
things, household goods and so on, which he was 
unable to enumerate. The items given in his list are 
all those of his stock in trade. He was still trying for 
further indemnification in 1722 and, possibly because 
even then his mind may have been somewhat affected, 
foreshadowing the greater breakdown a few years later, 
he was presented by the Grand Jury for slanderous 
remarks concerning the clergy and justices, calling 
them robbers and murderers. 

He was also from time to time in trouble, even 
jailed, for refusing to pay his rates for support of the 
Church and for years was accustomed, weather per- 
mitting, to row across to Marblehead to attend service 
at St. Michael’s. Testimony was brought out to show 
that any irregularity in his attendance there was 
caused by inability to cross the harbor. In 1733 he, 
his sons Philip and John and his daughter Mary with 
her husband William Browne sold, for five shillings, the 
piece of land on the present St. Peter street to those 
whowere appointed asacommittee to build an Episcopal 
church in Salem, the present St. Peter’s Church. 

Mrs. English never recovered from the strain and 
exposure during the witchcraft excitement and she 
died in 1697 at the age of forty-two. 

Philip’s indomitable character is shown by his 
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proceeding, as soon as he returned to Salem, again to 
build up his business and restore things to normality. 
That he did so there is no question but when his mind 
began to fail and a guardian was appointed there were 
not only heavy expenses in administering the estate 
but the son Philip, evidently somewhat at odds with 
his father, could have been of little help and there must 
have been great shrinkage. His real estate was 
inventoried at £2440 and his wearing apparel at 
£2:11:00. After deducting debts there was a balance 
of £839 and sundry expenses were deducted from this 
before final settlement. John, the son by the second 
marriage, died in 1746 so Philip was the only one to 
perpetuate the name. Mary Browne was the only 
surviving daughter. 

As with most of the early merchants on the New 
England coast the main staple in trade was fish. Fish 
passed as currency, was used to pay wages, caused 
many voyages to distant islands for salt, and the 
spoiled and refuse made good fertilizer. A large pro- 
portion of the items in the accounts and cargoes found 
in English’s account books cover either fish or fishing 
tackle and many of the disputes in the Courts con- 
cerned matters connected with the industry. Rum, 
molasses and sugar bulked large in the homeward 
voyages, while barrels and barrel staves, another large 
item, were chiefly wanted for fish. 

Considering the confusion in English’s affairs during 
the witchcraft period it is not strange that most of the 
entries in the books relate to the period after 1692, 
which is most unfortunate, although one large volume 
dates from 1679 to 1690; however, it is still stranger 
that so much material should have been preserved 
regarding the first important merchant in Salem. 
These books have been copied verbatim and complete 
except for certain small parts which, either through” 
mutilation or more than ordinarily obscure writing 
and spelling, cannot be read. A considerable amount of 
data has been found among the Hathorne Family manu- 
scripts as well as odds and ends in other collections. 
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JAMES STERLING: POET, PRIEST, AND 
PROPHET OF EMPIRE 


BY LAWRENCE C. WROTH* 


*During the preparation of this paper, I have received so much material from correspon- 
dents in Maryland and elsewhere that at times I have felt myself to be little more than an 
instrument appointed for its unification. I wish, therefore, to name as my associates in 
this production Miss Florence J. Kennedy, Messrs. Percy G. Skirven, J. Hall Pleasants, 
Louis H. Dielman, and Charles Fickus, Baltimoreans learned in the history and antiquities 
of their state and unfailingly generous with their time and knowledge. To these must be 
added the names of the Rev. Edgar L. Pennington, rector of Grace Church, Ocala, 
Florida, a scholar possessed of a systematic knowledge of the history of the Episcopal 
church in the colonies; Mr. V. Valta Parma, curator of the Rare Book Collection in the 
Library of Congress; and Miss Alice J. Mayes, whose thorough researches in my behalf in 
the Public Record Office, London, have been of the greatest helpfulness. 


I 


we the return of the ships Dobbs and California 
in October, 1747, the Hon. Arthur Dobbs, pro- 
moter of their recent voyage, was reported as having 
announced that he would himself go forth another 
year in that search for the Northwest Passage to which 
for a decade past he had been inciting his fellow 
countrymen. This declaration stirred an American 
admirer to a mighty labor of the pen. One who de- 
scribed himself upon his title-page simply as a ‘‘Clergy- 
man in America” straightway wrote An Epistle to the 
Hon. Arthur Dobbs, Esq., a poem in three parts, 
comprising some sixteen hundred lines of high-flown, 
windy, and very patriotic verse in praise of the princes 
and potentates, the captains and knights in arms of 
the expanding British empire. It was four years later, 
in the early months of 1752, that the poem found 
publication in London in a handsome quarto.’ Too 
much concerned with the commonplace of politics and 

1An Epistle to the Hon. Arthur Dobbs, Esq; In Europe. From a Clergyman in Amer- 
ica. Part I. India mittit opus; peregré sua Thura Camcene [ornament]. London: 


Printed for the Author, and Sold by R. Dodsley, in Pall-mall, and M. Cooper, in Pater- 
noster-row. 1752. 4to. p. 100. 
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trade to rank as literature, and too literary to satisfy 
the serious politicians and merchants, the poem fell 
neatly enough between the indifferent stools of art and 
commerce. There, without serious loss to either, it 
seems to have remained until the recent purchase of one 
of the few known copies by the John Carter Brown 
Library' brought the valorous production to my atten- 
tion and set me about the task of identifying its author. 

Politician, writer, and one-time royal governor of 
North Carolina, Arthur Dobbs, the subject of the 
Epistle, is remembered chiefly for the zeal of his 
efforts to bring about the discovery of the Northwest 
Passage.? He carried into middle age the passionate 
interest of his youth in this standing challenge of the 
North to bold thought and endeavor, and something 
more than a decade before we encounter him in the 
pages of our Epistle, his insistent urging of the project 
had met its reward. In 1741 he had seen his dreams 
transmuted into action when an official expedition 
under command of Captain Christopher Middleton 
set out from England to explore a Northwest Passage 
to Asia and to determine the availability of the 
Hudson’s Bay region for commerce and settlement. 
After the return in 1742 of the Discovery and the 
Furnace, the second a ship well named for Arctic 
exploration, Dobbs accused Middleton of having 
reported unfavorably concerning his mission through 
the instigation of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Two 
years later a second expedition, promoted by a 
company of which Dobbs was one of the leaders, went 
out in the ships Dobbs and California and returned with 
a similar though rather less discouraging report. It 


iCharles F. Heartman, Catalogue, no. 225, Americana Rarissima, February 7, 1931, 
no. 53. Another copy is in the British Museum, entered in the British Museum Catalogue 
under Dobbs, Arthur. Two others have been located in private hands. 

*The Dictionary of National Biography gives a full account of the life of Arthur Dobbs. 
The writer of that article seems to suggest that Dobbs was responsible for the introduction 
of printing into North Carolina, but James Davis began printing in Newbern in 1749, five 
years before Dobbs came to the colony as governor. Dobbs’s biographer may have mis- 
understood the conflict between the governor and the Assembly in 1764 over the appoint- 
ment of Andrew Steuart as the successor of Davis. 
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was after the return of these vessels in October, 1747, 
that the zealous Dobbs seems to have made the 
announcement of a third expedition upon which he 
would sail in person, but his enthusiasm was deflected 
from the adventure of actual exploration by the 
intensity of his dislike for the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Instead of battling the ice and currents of Hudson’s 
Bay our fireside explorer remained in London and 
organized a movement against the Company which 
resulted in 1749 in a Parliamentary inquiry into the 
validity of its charter and the conduct of its business, 
the first of a series of attacks which that silent and 
powerful monopoly was successful in withstanding for 
an ensuing period of one hundred and eighteen years.! 

With the rights of the Dobbs-Middleton contro- 
versy,’? the pamphlets of which form a rich addition to 
the literature of the Northwest Passage, we have 
little to do in this narrative. It has become evident to 
us, as it seems to have been to many at the time, that 
Middleton suffered injustice from the accusation of the 
sincere but headstrong Dobbs, whose hatred of the 
Honourable Company had unquestionably dulled the 
edge of his judgment. Nor are we to consider here 
the rights and wrongs of the fight against the great 
trading concern beyond mentioning the chief charges 
against it: that it discouraged exploration in its do- 
main, and that it assiduously maintained the unsuit- 
able character of that domain for settlement, or for 
any commerce except its own special trade in furs. 
Upon these points it was attacked by Dobbs and his 
associates bitterly and with a degree of foresight that, 
large and extravagant though it seemed to conservative 
contemporaries, could hardly have included in its 


1An account of this long-continued attack upon the Hudson’s Bay Company is found in 
Beckles Willson, The Great Company, 1900. 

2A contemporary attempt at an impartial statement of the Dobbs-Middleton Con- 
troversy is found in John Harris, Navigantium atque Itinerantium Bibliotheca. Or, a 
Complete Collection of Voyages, I1, 440-451. 2v. London, 1764. The argument by the 
editor of this edition of Harris, John Campbell, strongly favors Dobbs, but in the course 
of it, the essentials of the controversy are given in moderately compressed form. 
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range the wheat fields of Manitoba and the mines of 
British Columbia. 

Our American clergyman was not among the 
conservatives in this matter of colonial expansion. In 
recognition of the ‘manifold merit’? of Dobbs, he 
addressed his poem to that “benevolent” gentleman, 
making of his hero’s zeal in the cause of exploration an 
excuse for a wide-reaching essay on the expansion of 
British commerce and the establishment of British 
colonies on the continent of North America. In a 
quiet Maryland rectory in the early months of 1748 sat 
one for long weeks drunk, or at least well warmed, with 
heady dreams of empire, exhorting his fellow country- 
men in easy, loud, and uninspired heroic couplets to 
consider the wide world as their oyster and to proceed 
without more ado to shuck it. Though the poem may 
seem to be concerned specifically with the question of 
colonies and commerce in the chartered domain of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, it possesses a more universal 
quality of interest because of its association with the 
colonial trade propaganda which came unceasingly 
from the English presses throughout the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The unusual form in which it was cast demands, 
too, for the Epistle to Dobbs a degree of indulgence 
not ordinarily granted to essays in the literature of 
trade. These considerations, a strongly rooted interest 
in the colonial clergy of Maryland, and the satisfac- 
tion of properly cataloguing a piece of anonymous 
writing set me about the task of determining the 
authorship of the poem. As the investigation took 
form I found myself deriving pleasure also from being 
able to extend in detail one of those sketches in the 
Dictionary of National Biography in which the Ameri- 
can career of an emigrant personage is treated with 
a degree of fullness inversely in proportion to the 
distance between England and America.' 

An Epistle to the Hon. Arthur Dobbs, Esq., gives as 
the only indications of its author’s identity, his calling 


1The reference is to the sketch of James Sterling, M.A. 
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and his residence in Maryland upon Chester River, 
where, a footnote tells us, lay the writer’s plantations. 
Examination of the lists of Maryland clergymen of 
Kent and Queen Anne’s Counties,’ the counties con- 
tiguous to this stream, show only two clergymen of 
literary tendencies there resident in 1747; namely, the 
Rev. Alexander Malcolm of Queen Anne’s County and 
the Rev. James Sterling, M.A., rector of St. Paul’s 
Parish in Kent County, and possessor, at the time, of 
plantations in that county called Rousbys Recovery, 
Huddles Right, and Rushmore. Mr. Malcolm’s con- 
tribution to letters took the form of a Latin grammar’ 
and of other works, not published I believe, which are 
said to have been in the realm of music and mathe- 
matics. Years earlier, in London and in Dublin, Mr. 
Sterling had acquired, through several publications, 
reputation of a sort as poet and man of letters. An 
examination of his only known Maryland publication, 
a sermon of the year 1754, gave evidence of his fervor 
in the cause of his country and its colonies. It became 
obvious at this point that an investigation of the life of 
Mr. Sterling might be pertinent to the task in hand. 


II 


James Sterling was born in Ireland at Dowrass, 
King’s County, in the year 1701, the son of James 
Sterling, described in the register of Trinity College, 
Dublin, as ‘‘generosus’”’ or gentleman.’ In a letter of 
his later life, the younger Sterling referred to his father 
as one who had held a “Post of Dignity in the Army for 
near fifty Years,’’* and in the dedication of his first 
tragedy, The Rival Generals, published in 1722, he 


1The manuscript collections of the Rev. Ethan Allen, D.D. in the Maryland Diocesan 
Library, Baltimore, contain important biographical sketches of the colonial Maryland 
clergy. A photostat copy of Dr. Allen’s “List of Parishes and Incumbents” is in the 
Maryland Historical Society. 

*The Maryland Gazette for June 9, 1757, announces that the first volume of his Latin 
Grammar is ready for the subscribers at Mr. Green’s printing-office in Annapolis. No 
copy of the work is recorded. 

*Burtchaell and Sadleir, Alumni Dublinenses, page 780. 

‘James Sterling to the Bishop of London, June 15, 1736, quoted in full, post. 
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expressed gratitude to the Right Honourable William 
Conolly' because, among other public and private 
services, he had ‘“‘so generously contributed in the first 
Session of this Parliament, to do my Father that 
Justice in his Pretensions, which was deny’d him in a 
late Reign.”” A search which ended finally with the 
Papers of the Lords of the Treasury uncovered inci- 
dents in the life of a Captain James Sterling which 
served to identify him as the father referred to in this 
dedication. In a memorial found among the Treasury 
Papers, originally presented to the Irish House of 
Commons in December, 1715, Captain James Sterling 
set forth that when in Spain in 1702 as a captain in the 
Earl of Donegal’s regiment of foot, then employed 
against Cadiz under command of James Butler, Duke 
of Ormond, his health had been so injured by lying in 
flooded trenches as to make it impossible for him to 
follow his regiment to the West Indies. In spite of the 
recommendation of the Earl of Donegal and the army 
physicians, the Duke had refused him sick leave and 
had deprived him of his commission. In later years 
the Duke had expressed regret for this action and, 
promising to procure him either a new commission or a 
pension, had kept him in attendance at Dublin for two 
years, greatly to the injury of himself and his numer- 
ous family. Captain Sterling prayed, therefore, that 
he be awarded half-pay for the years since his com- 
mission had been taken away, and that he be con- 
tinued on the halfpay establishment until something 
else could be found for him. A committee of the House, 
of which William Conolly was Speaker at this time, 
reported favorably upon Captain Sterling’s memorial 
and requested the Lords Justices of Ireland to bring the 
case to His Majesty’s attention. On December 8, 1715, 
the memorial was sent by the Justices to the Lords 
of the Treasury, with the request that it be laid before 
the King accompanied by the favorable recommenda- 


1William Conolly was chosen speaker of the Irish House of Commons, November 12, 
1715. He served as one of the Lord Justices of Ireland, 1716-1729. 
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tions of themselves and the Irish House of Commons.’ 
The case of Captain Sterling was promptly considered 
and acted upon by the Treasury Board. On January 
18, 1715/16, according to the endorsement upon the 
memorial, their Lordships ordered a warrant to be 
prepared in his favor, and judging from the grateful 
tone of the younger Sterling’s dedication to William 
Conolly, the old soldier was afforded prompt and ample 
relief from his unhappy situation. 

It does not seem to be taking too much for granted 
to assume that in the long-suffering author of this 
memorial we recognize the father of the Rev. James 
Sterling.? Upon this assumption, we may conclude that 
the boyhood of Sterling was passed in a distressed 
household, and that just as he was changing from 
boyhood to youth his family entered upon a period of 
greater ease. It is known that this promising member 
of the Sterling family was sent to the school of Mr. 
Lloyd of Dublin, whence he entered Trinity College 


1The papers relating to Captain Sterling’s affair are found in the Public Record Office, 
T. 1/193, Nos. 53, 53%, 53°, 53°. 

*The identity of this unfortunate soldier with the father of the Rev. James Sterling 
seems sufficiently certain. The Trinity College register gives “James” as the father’s 
Christian name; the son thanks William Conolly in 1722 for helping his father to obtain 
his rights in “the first Session of this Parliament"; the Journals of the House of Commons 
of the Kingdom of Ireland, 2d. edition, iv, 54, 58 and 59, and the Treasury Papers as cited 
above give details of a petition for redress of wrongs by a Captain James Sterling in 
December, 1715, at which time was sitting the first session of a parliament, William 
Conolly, Speaker, that was still in being in 1722, when Sterling wrote his dedication. 
(This Parliament expired with its fifth session in 1724.) 

Sterling is remarkable for a high degree of filial devotion. In a letter accompanying a 
poem published in the American Magazine (Philadelphia) for September, 1758, entitled 
“An Epitaph on the late Lord Howe,” our poet writes to the proprietors of the magazine 
in the following terms: 

GENTLEMEN, 

If you shou’d be of opinion that the following epitaph is not unworthy of the noble 
subject, you wou’d oblige a correspondent by inserting it in one of your Magazines, as a 
tribute of not only Public but Personal, gratitude, which ought not to be confined to a 
benefactor, but extended to his posterity; for, please to know, that the grandfather of the 
late Lord Howe, when in a high employment in the reign of queen Anne, was a generous 
patron to the father of the author of these lines, by presenting to her majesty a memorial 
of his long services in the wars of Ireland, Spain, and Flanders; and by farther promoting 
his pretentions to an honourable post in the army, of which he wou’d have been otherwise 
deprived by a court-interest in favour of a younger and unexperienc’d officer. 

Kent in Maryland, August 14th, 1758. 

For a discussion of Sterling's contributions to the American Magazine, see the present 

article, pages 56-65. 
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as pensioner on April 17, 1716, at the age of fifteen 
years. He is described as scholar of that college in 
1718, and as having obtained his bachelor’s degree in 
the spring of 1720. In the common practice of the 
time it was many years later, actually in 1733, that 
he proceeded to the degree of Master of Arts.’ The 
college pensioner of that period paid a fixed annual 
fee to the college, so that we can think of Captain 
Sterling’s arrears of half pay as having come in the 
nick of time for application to a good purpose. 

Sterling proved to be one of those precocious youths 
who are at once the despair and the glory of literature. 
Between his eighteenth and twenty-first years he 
composed among other pieces a tragedy, entitled The 
Rival Generals, which was performed at the Theatre 
Royal in Dublin and was there received, its author 
assures us, with “uncommon applause.’”’ Genest 
declares, however, that the Rival Generals was ‘‘on the 
whole a poor play,” excusing its imperfections by a 
charitable reference to the youth of its author.? The 


1Burtchaell and Sadleir, Alumni Dublinenses, page 780, give these details as to Sterling’s 
birthplace, age, school and college career. 

*Genest, Some Account of the English Stage, X. 282. The preliminary matter of Sterling’s 
first tragedy makes it clear that the writing of this play was regarded by its author and his 
friends as an event of importance in the history of the Irish drama. In his dedication to 
William Conolly, Sterling writes: 

“TI must here congratulate myself, that I have first awak’d the Irish Muse to Tragedy, 
and with some Vanity reflect, I have an Opportunity of presenting the first Tribute of 
this Nature to You, Sir, whose generous and national Temper naturally induces You to 
take into Your Protection the Product of Your Country, and to favour each laudable 
Design that may advance its Reputation and Improvement: Nor can I omit this Oc- 
casion of testifying my Gratitude to Your Excellency, who so generously contributed in 
the first Session of this Parliament, to do my Father that Justice in his Pretensions, which 
was deny’d him in a late Reign.” 

In one of the two eulogistic poems in the volume Sterling’s friend, Matthew Concannen, 
proclaims in these lines his achievement in the cause of nationalism in Irish writing: 

* Long had our Stage on foreign Refuse fed, 
To a proud Mistress bow’d her servile Head; 
Her Leavings trasur’d up, and curs’d the Land 
With broken Scraps of Wit at second Hand; 
While not one Muse arose in our Defence, 
Spoke our Resentment, or proclaim’d our Sense; 
With scarce one native Note our Island rung, 
Her Bards untuneful, and her Harp unstrung: 
By you her home-born Rage she now displays, 
Inspir’d to merit independant Praise.” , 
(Footnote continued on next page) 
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play appeared in print in London in 1722, and 
soon afterwards its author and his friend Matthew 
Concannen went to London, carrying to that market, 
in the old tradition, their sheaves of unpublished 
poems, their courage, and their facility in letters. It 
is told of these youthful Irish adventurers that, having 
no fixed political principles, they began their London 
careers by tossing a coin to determine their respective 
party affiliations, and that as the result of this classic 
invocation of Destiny, it fell to the lot of Sterling 
to become a writer for the Opposition. He never 
attained even the moderate success of his friend Con- 
cannen as a political writer, and it has been said of him 
that as poet and dramatist he was so little conspicuous 
as to fail of inclusion in the Dunciad, though Concannen 
is preserved to memory by that distinction at least. 
One infers from the scanty memorials of him in this 
period that like James Ralph, his American neighbor 
in Grub Street, Sterling lived precariously as a political 
hack writer, spending his insufficiently employed 
energies upon excursions into the field of polite letters. 
It is probable that his residence in London was as short 
as his activities there were undistinguished, for the few 
biographical indications found in his own works seem 
to place him in Dublin for the greater part of this 
period of his life. He may still have been in London, 
however, when his second work, The Loves of Hero and 
Leander, was published in that city in 1728. 

The result of Sterling’s poetical efforts in the sixteen 
years following his graduation from Trinity College 


Genest, work cited above, X. 283, questions Sterling’s assertion that he had “‘first 
awak’d the Irish Muse to Tragedy,” mentioning the publication of Charles Shadwell’s 
Rotherick O’Connor in 1720 as an earlier production, but suggesting that the Rival Generals 
may have been acted some years before its publication in 1722. The date of the first 
performance of Sterling’s tragedy, however, does not appear. 

‘Baker, Biographia Dramatica, 1812, I. 687; Notes and Queries, 8th series, IX. pages 23, 
195, 237. The story of Sterling and Concannen tossing a coin to determine their respective 
political affiliations seems to go back to the sketch of Concannen in Theophilus Cibber’s 
Lives of the Poets, V. 27-28, London, 1753, though in that relation of the anecdote, Sterling 
is not mentioned by name. The incident is first associated with Sterling by name to my 
knowledge, in Baker’s Biographia Dramatica, edition of 1782. See citation in Notes and 
Queries, 8th series, IX, page 196, by W. A. Henderson. 
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in 1720, is found embodied in four books'—The Rival 
Generals, London, 1722; The Loves of Hero and Leander. 
From the Greek of Musaeus, London and Dublin, 1728; 
The Poetical Works of the Rev. James Sterling, Dublin, 
1734; and The Parricide, London, 1736. The small 
literary value of the first of these may be regarded as 
compensated for by its historic position in the develop- 
ment of the Irish drama. The Musaeus translation 


1The following represent the whole of Sterling’s published works as far as my knowledge 
of them goes. In these entries I have made no attempt at bibliographical completeness. 

The Rival Generals: A Tragedy. As it was Acted at the Theatre-Royal in Dublin, By 
his Majesty’s Servants. By J. Sterling, A,B. LONDON: Printed for A. Bettesworth, at 
the Red Lion in Pater-Noster-Row. 1722. Price 1 s. 6d. 8 vo. Copies in British 
Museum, Harvard College Library, and Library of Congress. Daniel Hipwell, in Notes 
and Queries, 8th. 8. IX, March 7, 1896, records editions in octavo and twelvemo printed 
in Dublin in this year, but I have not found copies of these Dublin editions. The Rival 
Generals was reprinted in Poetical Works, see below. 

The Loves of Hero and Leander from the Greek of Musaeus. By Mr. Sterling. To 
which are Added, some New Translations from various Greek Authors, viz. Anacreon, 
Sappho, Julian, Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, Homer. By ****** **** Esq; DUBLIN: 
Printed by Andrew Crooke, Printer to the King’s most Excellent Majesty at the King’s 
Arms in Copper-Alley, 1728. 12 mo. Copy in the Harvard College Library. The British 
Museum has a copy bearing a London imprint of the same year. The Dictionary of 
National Biography says, under Ogle, George (1704-1746), that the added translations 
were by George Ogle, to whom the book is dedicated. The Loves of Hero and Leander was 
reprinted in Poetical Works, see below. On page 67 of The Parricide, London, 1736, (see 
next title) is the note: “ Lately published, The Loves of Hero and Leander. From the 
Greek of Musaeus. By Mr. Sterling. Musaeum ante omnes. Printed for J. Walthoe. 
Price one shilling.’ This edition, presumably of London, 1736, has not been identified. 

The Poetical Works of the Rev. James Sterling. DUBLIN: Printed by and for George 
Faulkner, in Essex-street, M, DCC, XXX, IV. 8 vo. Copy in the Library of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, London. 

The Parricide. A Tragedy. As it is Acted at the Theatre in Goodman’s-Fields. 
LONDON, 1736. 8 vo. Title from Notes and Queries, 8th 8. IX. March 7, 1896, page 
196. Copy in the British Museum, and another in the Library of Congress lacking title 
and all matter before the dedication. 

An Epistle to the Hon. Arthur Dobbs, Esq; Full title given in note No. 1, page 25. 
Copies in British Museum, John Carter Brown Library, and in two private libraries. 

A Sermon, preached before his Excellency the Govenor [sic] of Maryland, and both 
Houses of Assembly, at Annapolis, December 13, 1754. By James Sterling, A.M. Rector 
of St. Paul’s Parish, in Kent County. ANNAPOLIS: Printed by Jonas Green, Printer 
to the Province. MDCCLV. Sm 4to. Described in Wroth, History of Printing in 
Colonial Maryland, Maryland Imprints, No. 186. Copies are found in the British Museum 
and the Library of Congress. For a London reprint of the same year, see next title. 

Zeal against the Enemies of our Country pathetically recommended: In a Remarkable 
Sermon, Preached before His Excellency the Governor of Maryland, and Both Houses 
of Assembly, at Annapolis. December 13, 1754. By James Sterling, A.M. Rector 
of St. Paul’s Parish, in Kent County. Published at the Request of the Lower House of 
Assembly. Annapolis, Printed: LONDON reprinted, for J. Whiston and B. White, in 
Fleet-street, MDCCLY. (Price Six-Pence) 8 vo. The London reprint of the title 
entered above. Copies in the British Museum, Library of Congress, John Carter Brown 
Library, and in private hands. 

American Magazine. Philadelphia 1757-1758. For poetical contributions to this 
magazine by Sterling, see section V of the present article. 
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and the Poetical Works are sincere creations, not 
greatly worse than the average verse of the eighteenth 
century. They have been the object of some exceed- 
ingly supercilious criticism by a modern writer, whose 
term “high-falutin,’”’ however, we are bound to accept 
as descriptive of their style. Genest enters The 
Parricide under date of January 29, 1736, and remarks 
that it was a poor tragedy, acted only five times at 
Goodman’s Fields, adding, “‘the plot is improbable, 
and the language unnatural.’ It seems necessary to 
admit that one may not claim for Mr. Sterling’s works 
any great degree of literary merit, but it is an arid 
mind that does not recognize in them excellent material 
for the social and literary history of the period and 
place in which they were written and presented to the 
public. 

If one approach the Poetical Works of the Rev. James 
Sterling’ in search of details bearing upon its author’s 
life, he will find a certain measure of reward for his 
pains. The volume is dedicated to Colonel Charles 
Lanoe and the officers of ‘‘His Majesty’s own Royal 
Regiment of Foot by their faithful servant and chap- 
lain, James Sterling.”” The author’s style on the 
title-page and this designation of himself in 1734 as a 
regimental chaplain are the first indications of his new 
profession that we encounter, and we may assume 
that he had entered Holy Orders soon after he received 
his Master’s degree in 1733. It is from this volume that 
we learn of the early age, between eighteen and twenty- 
one, at which The Rival Generals and many of the 
poems were composed. Sterling tells us further, that 
he had been at pains to give the names of those who 


1W. Sparrow Simpson in Notes and Queries, 8th series, IX. page 24. 

%Genest, Some Account of the English Stage, III. 482. W. A. Henderson in Notes and 
Queries, 8th series, IX. page 196, allows only three performances to the Parricide, on 
January 29 and 31 and February 2, 1736. 

*The only copy of Sterling’s Poetical Works, Dublin, 1734, that I have been able to 
locate is that in the Library of St. Paul’s Cathedral, described in the article cited in note 
No. 1, above. Through the kindness of one of the Cathedral vergers, I was enabled to 
visit that lofty library beneath the dome in the summer of 1931, and permitted to examine 
this rare volume. 
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wrote the complimentary verses addressed to him in 
the book because it had been meanly insinuated that 
he was himself their author. He asserts, too, that his 
purpose in collecting and publishing his poems was 
that their lofty and serious cast might relieve him of 
the imputation of having written several scurrilous 
satires lately current in Dublin. We find in the 
volume a “Funeral Poem on the Death of .... 
William Conolly, Esq.’’ Evidently Sterling’s admira- 
tion of the Irish statesman and his gratitude for the 
service rendered his father endured beyond the life- 
time of this friend and family patron. 

From many standpoints the most interesting poems 
in the collection are those which have to do with 
Sterling’s wife, a successful and admired Dublin 
actress for whom it was his pleasure, it seems, to com- 
pose pieces to be spoken as prologues and epilogues. 
Among these were an epilogue to Richard the Third, 
in which Mrs. Sterling had taken the part of Lady 
Anne; an epilogue to the Tragedy of Lady Jane Grey, 
spoken by Mrs. Sterling, representing the ghost of 
Lady Jane; and “‘ An Epilogue spoken by Mrs. Sterling 
on her quitting the Stage.’”’ In the last of these the 
popular actress deplores the failing health which com- 
pels her to give up her profession, and in another place 
in the book we find a poem entitled, ‘‘ Verses on the 
Death of a beloved Wife. As written by her Hus- 
band.”’ This lament for departed grace and virtue is 
not without genuine feeling, even though the ‘‘Emilia”’ 
whom the author mourns in sober verse was to have 
two successors in his affections within the next fifteen 
years. This lady’s performance in 1731 as Leiza in 
Darcy’s Love and Ambition won for her warm praise 
from the author of the play. ‘‘Mrs. Sterling,” he 
wrote in his preface, ‘‘in every one’s opinion, as well as 
in mine, deserves all the encomiums we can bestow on 
her.’? It was probably soon after this performance 
that Mrs. Sterling quit the stage. 


1Genest, work cited, X-292. 
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III 


We have come now to the dividing line in Sterling’s 
career. A few months after the last performance of 
The Parricide, on February 2, 1736, we find him de- 
termined upon going as a missionary to America, 
having given over, one would say, the struggle for 
fame through the medium of poetry and the drama. 
Mr. Sterling’s own words are our assurance that his 
motive in going to the Plantations had its rise in a 
conviction that he could best perform his sacred func- 
tion in a missionary situation. The earliest record of 
his intention of emigrating is found in a letter, dated 
simply June 15, in which he begs the Bishop of London 
for appointment to the lectureship of King’s Chapel, 
Boston, just then become vacant through the death of 
“Mr. Harwood.”’ Knowledge of the fact that the Rev. 
Thomas Harward’s death occurred in Boston on April 
15, 1736,’ enables us to fix the date of Sterling’s letter 
to the Bishop of London as June 15, 1736. The com- 
munication is given here in full? 


My Lorp 

I had the Honour of waiting on You lately at Fulham with 
M: Hamilton, where I communicated to You my Design of 
going to Boston in America to supply the new Church there; 
being invited over by the principal Inhabitants and in par- 
ticular by Mt Auchmuty, Judge of the Admiralty, my near 
Relation. 

I then inform’d your Lordship of what, I believe, no Body 
can doubt (who know my present Income, and what Prob- 
ability I have of being wel provided for in the Church) that my 
sole Motive of transplanting myself to that remote Part of the 
World is the Prospect of contributing more there to the Cause 
of Religion in my sacred Function, than the Corruption of the 
Times wil allow in my own Country. 

The indulgent Reception, I met with from You, encourages 
me to make a second Application to You. 

By a Ship, just arriv’d from New-England, I am assur’d that 
Mr! Harwood, Lecturer of the King’s Chappel is lately dead; I 
therefore humbly offer myself to You, as a Candidate to fil that 


1See F. W. P. Greenwood, History of King’s Chapel, Boston, page 97. 
Fulham Mas. Massachusetts, Box II. No. 209. Transcript in the Library of Congress. 
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Vacancy; and hope, on a strict Inquiry into my Character, that 
your Interposition in my Favour wil dispose her Majesty to 
present me to that smal, and uninvidious Preferment; to which, 
I beg Leave to say, my late Father’s Services in a Post of 
Dignity in the army for near fifty Years give me some Pre- 


tentions. 

I shal come recommended to You next Friday, not from a 
Number of our Nobility, who are ready to use their good 
Offices on this Occasion, but from some of the Worthiest 
Clergymen in your own Diocese. 

If by your Lordship’s Means I shal happily succeed, I 
purpose, with God’s Grace, to conduct myself not unworthy of 
your Patronage, and it shal be my only Ambition to emulate in 
a low Station that Zeal for the Good of Mankind, which You 


have so eminently exerted in a high one. 
I am, My Lord, with all Deference, and Sincerity, Your 


most dutiful Servant 
JA: STERLING 


June 15th 


Endorsed Sterling 
Boston K* Chapel. 


It is evident from the content of this letter that 
Sterling’s desire for missionary service had been 
brought to a head by the interposition in his affairs of 
Robert Auchmuty, the elder, at this time and for 
years afterwards Judge of Admiralty in Boston.' At 
first invited to come as rector of the “‘new church;” 
that is, Trinity Church, he had determined, upon 
hearing the news of Mr. Harward’s death to ask for 
appointment as lecturer, or assistant-minister, of the 
more important King’s Chapel. But unfortunately for 
his hopes, the Bishop determined to appoint as lec- 
turer of King’s Chapel a missionary already in service 
in Massachusetts, and as an arrangement was made 
locally for the conduct of Trinity, he was disappointed 
in that expectation too.? One speculates but vainly in 

1] regret that I have not been able to determine the degree of relationship existing be- 


tween Judge Auchmuty and Sterling. For an account of the elder Auchmuty, see F. 8. 


Drake, Town of Roxbury. 

*The Rev. Addington Davenport, missionary at Scituate, was appointed by the 
Bishop of London to the lectureship of King’s Chapel in January, 1737. Mr. Davenport 
and Mr. Price, rector of King’s Chapel, conducted the services at Trinity until 1740, when 
Mr. Davenport became rector of that church. See work cited in note 1, page 37, pages 


97-100. 
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suggesting that if Sterling, eloquent and othodox, had 
served his long years in America in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, instead of in various Maryland parishes, 
Unitarianism in the United States would have arisen 
elsewhere than in the old center of Massachusetts 
episcopacy. 

Though Robert Auchmuty’s interest in Sterling 
seems to have been of little effect in this specific case, 
yet it may be that his invitation to the “‘new church” 
in Boston, “‘that remote Part of the World,’ definitely 
fixed his kinsman’s thoughts upon a life of missionary 
service in America. It may be, too, that his influence 
upon the younger man was not confined to the planting 
of this particular seed, for when we observe, a few 
years later, the quality and degree of Sterling’s 
interest in colonial affairs, we are justified in asking 
whether this strong emotion also had not been given 
intensity by the example of his Boston relative. One 
of the outstanding American political tracts of the 
eighteenth century was Robert Auchmuty’s The 
Importance of Cape Breton to the British Nation, 
London, 1745. In this curt and vigorous essay, first 
printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine for July, 1745, 
was set forth the plan of action that had already, a 
month earlier, resulted in the capture of Louisburg. 
It is not certain that Auchmuty was the original 
sponsor of the plan proposed in his belated publica- 
tion, so that the importance of his part in the taking 
of Cape Breton has been justly questioned. But dis- 
regarding this problem of wider interest, one finds it 
easy to believe that the aggressiveness in the cause of 
empire of his admired relative may well have given 
direction to Sterling’s imperialistic enthusiasm. The 
fact that the crusty old Boston judge of admiralty was 
reputed to be able to sit all night with his bottle and to 
argue clearly and effectively next morning would not, 
one fancies, have greatly prejudiced our cosmopolitan 
clergyman against his political ideas. 

It was something more than a year after the failure 
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of Mr. Sterling’s application for appointment to King’s 
Chapel that on September 16, 1737, he took the royal 
bounty for passage to Maryland as a missionary of 
the Church of England.! On November 16, 1737, he 
received from the governor of that province a letter of 
induction to the rectorship of All Hallows Parish in 
Anne Arundel County. He retained his incumbency 
of All Hallows until July 18, 1739, when he was 
inducted rector of the neighboring parish of St. Ann’s, 
within the bounds of which lay Annapolis, the capital 
city of the Province. This rectorship, formally as- 
sumed on, August 5, 1739, he resigned on August 26, 
1740, receiving the same day induction to St. Paul’s 
Parish in Kent County on the Eastern Shore.? One 
may well inquire what lay behind Mr. Sterling’s 
resignation of the urban parish of St. Ann’s, Annapolis, 
comprising within it the church of governor and 
Assembly, for the important but distinctly rural 
parish of St. Paul’s, Kent. I should like to think 
that he had been drawn to the Eastern Shore by the 
desire for a rural retreat, that perhaps he had seen 
the glorious oaks of St. Paul’s Churchyard, venerable 
even then, and mighty beyond belief in spread and 
girth, and seeing them had said, “‘Here, another 
Herbert, in this new-world Bemerton will I walk and 
pray and meditate my poems,” but I have a fear that 
sooner or later I shall be compelled to adopt the 
economic rather than the sentimental interpretation of 
history to explain this townsman’s removal from the 
pleasant bustle of Annapolis to the quiet of an Eastern 
Shore rectory.® 

Settled in St. Paul’s Parish, where he was to remain 


1Fothergill, List of Emigrant Ministers to America, page 57. Calendar of Treasury 
Books and Papers, 1735-1738, page 433. 

2These inductions are recorded in Commission Book No. 82, manuscript state archives 
of Maryland in the Maryland Historical Society, and with much other personal material 
in the “Henry Fenwick Thompson Ms. Papers, Colonial Clergy” in the same institution. 
See also “Vestry Proceedings, St. Ann’s Parish, Annapolis,” in the Maryland Historical 
Magazine, VIII, 353. 

sOne gigantic oak in this famous grove measures 32 feet in circumference one foot above 
ground. Its greatest spread of branches is 128 feet. 
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until his death twenty-three years later, Mr. Sterling 
seems to have taken on easily enough the duties of a 
country clergyman. He acquired land,' married, was 
bereaved and remarried, tended his cure of souls with 
diligence, and engaged in the labors of literary and 
homiletic composition. On September 19, 1743, he 
was married to Rebecca Holt, widow of the Rev. 
Arthur Holt, late of St. Luke’s Parish, Queen Anne’s 
County.2 A daughter Rebecca was born of this 
marriage. Following the death of Rebecca (Holt) 
Sterling, his second wife, he was married September 7, 
1749, to Mary Smith, granddaughter of James Smith, 
a landowner of Kent County.’ At this juncture of his 
life, after twelve years in Maryland, he must have 
looked with satisfaction upon his achievement in the 
new country. Rector of one of the most important 
parishes in the Province, twice married in that period 
to women of position and property, a landowner in his 
own right—he could reflect with comfort upon his 
earlier life of small success. And the dream of greater 
accomplishment in letters and in worldly advancement 
was still with him. 


1S8terling’s plantation of Rousbys Recovery, a tract of 500 acres on Langford’s Bay, 
Chester River, came into his possession by purchase, October 9, 1747, for the sum of 750 
pounds currency. The deed is recorded in Kent County Land Records, J. S. 26, folio 89. 
For the later history of this tract, see note 1, page 66. His smaller plantations of Huddles 
Right and Rushmore must have come to him through his marriage to Rebecca Holt. See 
act of Assembly of May, 1750, archives of Maryland, XLVI, 487-489, by which he was 
empowered to sell these tracts, giving bond to pay a certain part of the proceeds to his 
daughter by Rebecca (Holt) Sterling, at her marriage or majority, or in case of her death 
to Arthur Holt, son of Rebecca (Holt) Sterling by her former husband. Sterling gave 
bond for this purpose in the form of a deed to Rousbys Recovery, dated October 4, 1750, 
and a year later on October 4 and 5, 1751, consummated the sale of Huddles Right and 
Rushmore. (Kent County Land Records, J. 8. 26, folio 375; J. 8. 27, folio 41; J. 8. 27, 
folio 43.) 

*Records of St. Luke’s Parish, Queen Anne’s county, page 48, copy in Maryland His- 
torical Society. Mrs. Holt was the daughter of Colonel Nathaniel Hynson (d. 1721) of 
Kent County and his first wife, Hannah. See note 3, below. On August 27, 1746, James 
and Rebecca Sterling filed an administration account of the estate of Rebecca’s former 
husband, the Rev. Arthur Holt, of which she was executrix. (Administration Accounts, 
No. 3 (1743-1754) folio 103, Kent County, Md.) 

*Records of St. Luke’s Parish, Queen Anne’s County, page 56, copy in Maryland His- 
torical Society. Mary Smith was the granddaughter of James Smith, a large landholder 
of Kent County. (See Maryland Historical Magazine, XVIII, 189-192.) Iam indebted 
to Dr. J. Hall Pleasants of Baltimore for details concerning Rebecca Holt and Mary 
Smith, the second and third wives of Mr. Sterling. 
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IV 


About two years after his marriage to Miss Smith in 
September, 1749, Mr. Sterling returned to England on 
a visit of such importance in the present inquiry as to 
make it necessary to fix its limitations as closely as 
possible. It was certainly after October 5, 1751, when 
he signed a land indenture in Maryland,' that he set 
out upon his journey. The time of his return is more 
exactly known, for in the Maryland Gazette for August 
13, 1752, a notice informs us that six days earlier the 
Rev. Mr. James Sterling ‘‘came Passenger’”’ to Annap- 
olis in the ship Nancy after a voyage of nine weeks. 
From consideration of these dates it appears that the 
time of his visit to England lay roughly between the 
closing months of 1751 and the first of June, 1752. The 
letter given below, addressed by him to the Bishop of 
London during this visit, and dated simply April 20th, 
shows him once more a suppliant, but this time for a 
common favor. His return to Maryland in August, 
1752, and his reference in the letter to a service there of 
fifteen, or, strangely, ‘‘fiveteen,”’ years, sets the date of 
the petition as April 20, 1752. From its endorsement, 
we learn that he was successful in his appeal for the 
royal bounty, though a second payment of it to him is 
not recorded in Fothergill’s List of Emigrant Ministers. 
Sterling’s appeal to the Bishop for this assistance is 
given below in full:? 

April 20th 
My Lorp 

As I resolve to reimbark, by the Beginning of next Week, for 
Maryland, and to continue there during the Residue of my 
Days in the faithfull Discharge of my sacred Function; my 
Duty obliges me now to wait on your Lordship, in Order to 
receive such of your Commands, as You may judge Me quali- 
fy’d to execute in a remote Part of your Jurisdiction. 

The Desire of availing my Country in its civil, as well 
religious, Interests, by my Travels, Discoveries, and Observa- 
tions; (in which I have not been disappointed; as the Lords 


1Kent County Records, J. 8. 27, folio 43. 
*Fulham Mss. box: “Letters of Orders 1748-1756.” Transcript in the Library of 


Congress. 
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Commissioners of Trade and Plantations will amply testify) 
And the Hopes of recovering my Health, much impair’d by the 
Inclemency of various Climates, and some disastrous Accidents 
among Savage Nations, were the true Motives of my late 
Return to Europe, as indeed Those of my Going at First to 
America were solely consciencious; of which, Sir George 
Lyttleton and many other worthy Personages will assure You, 
I gave an incontestible and unprecedented Proof by resigning a 
Presentation to a Rectory of considerable Income, and the 
Chaplainship of a Regiment, in Order to pass into a Part of his 
Majesty’s Dominions, where my Zeal induc’d me to believe 
I coud be more usefull than at Home, and where the Effects of 
my Ministry might be extensive. 

The Charges of my Passage, the Fees of Physicians, and 
other unavoidable Disbursements in this expensive Place, 
(to which my small Living is not adequate) have lay’d me under 
a most disagreeable Necessity of requesting from your Lord- 
ship’s Benevolence What shame and the Fear of the least 
Imputation of Mercenariness have prevented Me from apply- 
ing for to the Generosity of other Great Men, whose Offers of 
immediate Preferment in England I have lately declin’d, as 
inconsistent with the scheme of Life I have purpos’d invari- 
ably to pursue. The Favor, I ask, (and really want, my Lord) 
is the Donation of the Royal Bounty, usually confer’d on 
Missionaries to enable them to undertake their Voyage; and 
tho’ I plead my present Exigency rather than the past services 
of fiveteen Years; yet, I humbly hope, Those may intitle me to 
the same Gratuity, which all Persons, sent to propagate the 
Gospel in our Plantations, have receiv’d before any Trial at 
all of their Conduct or Abilities in such a Station. 

I am, my Lord, (with my incessant Prayers for your own, 
and the Prosperity of the Church You preside in with so much 
Dignity) Your Lordships most Dutifull and Devoted servant 

JAMES STERLING 
Endorsed The Rev? M* James Sterling had my L** Lre to the 
Treasury for 20". Maryland 


In this letter, Sterling does not seem to have thought 
it necessary to acquaint the Bishop with the secular 
business in which he must just then have been engaged. 
One may not doubt that the prelate would have been 
interested, if not pleased, to learn that this applicant 
for passage money to America, under the provisions of 
the King’s Bounty, was at the moment seeking a civil 
appointment in Maryland whereof the salary and 
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emoluments were considerable. It might have amused 
him, however, as it does us, to learn that Sterling had 
himself recommended the creation of the office to 
which he was asking appointment. Nine days after the 
spiritual lord at Fulham had read and endorsed favor- 
ably the foregoing letter, the very temporal Lords of the 
Treasury at Whitehall were reading and approving “‘a 
mem! of James Stirling re Appointment as Coll’ of 
the Customsin Maryland.”’ On the next day, April 30, 
1752, their Lordships addressed the following com- 
munication to the Commissioners of the Customs:! 


GENT 

By Order of the Right Hon! the Lords Comm" of his 
Mat* Treasury I send you the inclosed Mem! of Ja* Sterling 
Clerk, representing the Great necessity of appointing a Collec- 
tor in Maryland, for the District mentioned in the said Mem! 
And it having been represented also, by Gentlemen of Dis- 
tinction (very well acquainted with those parts) that the 
appointing such an Officer would be of singular Utility to the 
Publick, and the s? Mr Sterling being very strongly Recom- 
mended as a Person very fit for, & capable of doing very good 
Service in that Station; My Lords are pleased to direct You 
to take this matter immediately into your Consideration, And, 
if you have no objection, to present M‘ Sterling to them by 
their next Board, & propose a Salary to be placed for him on 
the Establishment. Iam &* 30* April 1752 J. West 


Apparently there was nothing for the recipients of 
this polite mandate to do except comply with its 
terms. Doubtless the Commissioners of the Customs 
realized that a colonial clergyman, fifteen years out of 
England, who was able to suggest the creation of an 
office with himself as its incumbent and to secure the 
approval of the Lords of the Treasury to the suggestion 
had behind him influence which might not be withstood. 
It is probable that they knew very well who was sup- 
porting the estimable Sterling and could have told us 
surely what we are surmising in a later section of this 
study; that is, that the ancient friendship of Sterling 
with Sir George Lyttelton, now one of the Lords of 


1Public Record Office, T. 11/24, page 154. 
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Treasury, was bearing fruit of a pleasant character for 
the Maryland clergyman. And they may have pos- 
sessed as certain knowledge a piece of information 
which then or later, came to Governor Sharpe of 
Maryland as hearsay. In connection with this ap- 
pointment the Governor wrote years later, in 1760, 
that he understood the District of Chester had been 
created for Mr. Sterling ‘‘a few years before I left 
England at the Instance of Mr. Nugent who having 
promised Mr. Sterling some Ecclesiastical Preferment 
which he was afterwards unwilling or unable to bestow 
on him fell upon that method to get quit of him.’ 
As the event will show, the Governor was doing a bit 
of special pleading in this case, so that the uncompli- 
mentary tone of his concluding words need not affect 
our judgment of the gentleman to whom they were 
applied. Just before the appointment to the collector- 
ship was made, Mr. Sterling had assured the Bishop of 
London that he intended returning to Maryland for 
the rest of his days, and further, that he had just de- 
clined ‘‘Offers of immediate Preferment in England” 
made him by certain ‘‘Great Men.” There is no 
reason to doubt his truthfulness. He was probably 
not anxious to secure an English living in view of his 
comfortable position as rector and landowner in 
Maryland. The creation of a civil office in that place 
in his behalf was doubtless his own choice—as it 
seems certainly to have been his own suggestion— 
rather than a device hit upon by Mr. Nugent to rid 
himself of an importunate candidate for ecclesiastical 
preferment. In spite of its probable inaccuracy in 
details, however, the Governor’s gossip advances 
immensely our understanding of a situation otherwise 
difficult of comprehension. The Mr. Nugent referred 
to by Governor Sharpe as Sterling’s unwilling patron 
could only have been Robert of that name, later 
Viscount Clare, and, finally, Earl Nugent. A man of 
great wealth, acquired chiefly through fortunate 


\Correspondence of Governor Sharpe, Archives of Maryland, IX, 437. 
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marriages, member of Parliament, poet and patron of 
men of letters, this ‘‘jovial and voluptuous Irishman, ”’ 
as a contemporary described him, was now well 
launched upon a distinguished, but not particularly 
noble, political career. The nature of his earlier 
connection with Sterling does not appear. He was 
about the same age as the Maryland clergyman; they 
were schoolboys in Dublin at much the same time, 
though at different schools; they came to London in 
the same decade, and attached themselves, it seems, to 
the same political party. If Sharpe’s gossip was based 
upon fact, and Sterling had Robert Nugent as well as 
Sir George Lyttelton among his supporters, one is 
better able to understand the attitude of the Com- 
missioners of Customs in acceding without ado, but 
with an air of resignation, to the recommendations 
concerning him made by the Lords of the Treasury. 
In their reply to the Treasury Board, the Commis- 
sioners recommend the appointment in terms that 
seem quietly to disclaim responsibility for the action.’ 


May IT PLEASE YOUR LoRDsHIPs. 

In obedience to your Lordps Commands signified to Us by 
M! West, in his Letter of the 30% ultimo, inclosing a Memorial 
of James Sterling representing the great necessity of appointing 
a Collt in Maryland for the District mentioned in the said 
Memorial, directing us to take this matter immediatelyinto con- 
sideration, and if We have no objection to present M* Sterling 
to your Lordp* and to propose a Salary to be placed for him on 
the Establishm*. 

We humbly report, that We have never had any application 
to us, either by the Surveyor General, or the Merchants trading 
to Maryland, relating to the appointment of a Collector at the 
place proposed by Mr? Sterling, but ‘“‘as it hath been represented 
to your Lordps by Gent® of distinction, who are very well 
acquainted with those parts, that the appointing of such an 
Officer, will be of singular utility to the Publick, and that M* 
Sterling is a person very fit for, and capable of doing very good 
Service in that Station.”” We have no objection to his being 
placed on the Establishment as Collector of Chester and 
Patapsco at the Salary of 80! per Ann, to keep a Boat, in the 


iPublic Record Office, T. 11/24, pages 155-156. 
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same manner as the Collectors of North Potomack, and 
Pocomak, in the Province of Maryland. 
All which is humbly submitted 
Custom he London W.L. R.C. W.G.W. E. Hooper. 
2 May 1752. 


The final document in the case is this formal authori- 
zation of Mr. Sterling’s appointment, addressed by the 
Treasury Board to the Commissioners of the Customs:' 


After &c* Having considered your Report dated the 2¢ 
day of May 1752, which is hereunto annexed, on the Memorial 
of James Sterling, We think it will be of advantage to the 
Revenue that he should be appointed Collector of the Customs 
at Chester and Patapsco, in Maryland, at the Salary of 80! per 
Annum. These are therefore to authorize and require you to 
issue forth your Deputation to the said James Sterling to be 
Collector there accordingly, at the said Salary of 80! per Ann, 
and to keep a Boat, in the same manner as the Collectors of 
North Potomack, and Pocomoke, in the Province of Maryland 
do: And We do hereby authorize and require you to cause the 
said Salary of 80! per Annum to be placed for the said James 
Sterling on the Establishment, to commence from Lady day 
1752, and to be paid and payable to him in like manner, as 
other the Salaries of the Officers on the said Establishment are 
paid and payable: And for so doing this shall be your Warrant, 
Whitehall Treary Chambers the 12“ day of May 1752. 

H.P. G.L. J.C. 
To Comm"™ Customs. 


This piece of business happily concluded, the new 
Collector of Chester sailed for Maryland about the 
first of June, 1752, for it was on August 7, as we have 
seen, that he arrived in Annapolis after a voyage of 
nine weeks. On the 27th of the same month, under 
date of August 26, 1752, the following announcement 
appeared in the Maryland Gazette: 


The Subscriber hereby gives public Notice to all Masters of 
Ships and other sea vessels, bound to the Northern Parts of 
Chesapeak Bay, and purposing to trade, or take in their 
Ladings, in any of the Ports or Rivers thereof, within the 
limits assigned to his charge; that he is appointed by the 
Honourable the commissioners of the Customs in London, 


1Public Record Office, T. 11/24, page 155. 
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Collector of His Majesty’s Duties in the following District; viz: 
From the River of Chester on the Eastern Shore, and round the 
Head of the said Bay to the River of Patapsco, inclusive on the 
Western Shore; And he being duly qualified, according to Law, 
to execute his Office, requires all such Masters or Commanders, 
to make due Entry and Clearance of their respective Ships, or 
Sea Vessels, and perform all other legal Requisites, at his office 
in New Town on Chester River; or with his Deputy, Mr. 
William Lux, at Patapsco; where constant and regular attend- 


ance shall be given. , 
JAMES STERLING. 


There is hardly need for an elaborate defense of 
Sterling for allowing secular interests to divert him 
from the path of his sacred profession. It is clear 
enough that his evangelical ardor was not sufficiently 
great in intensity to fill his life, and it is a matter of 
knowledge that there existed little scope in the 
Established Church of colonial Maryland for the play 
of ambition in his calling. The theoretical require- 
ments of his position as priest in that establishment 
were decent personal living and enough attention to 
his pastoral duties to keep the machinery of his parish 
in operation. He seems to have given no scandal to 
his community by neglect of either requisite and, the 
essentials of his position cared for, his alert mind and 
energetic nature led him to look for advancement in 
another quarter. The title of this account of him would 
be meaningless, furthermore, if I did not believe that 
the evangelical zeal which would have characterized 
his service in a more active missionary field found sub- 
limation under the existing circumstances in enthusi- 
asm for the political and commercial growth of his 
country. He seems to have been genuinely religious 
and genuinely patriotic, and it is not difficult to believe 
that in his mind the service of his country was only 
another form of the service of God to which he was 
vowed. - 

Whatever Sterling’s motives may have been in 
seeking civil office, his success in obtaining it is to be 
deplored, for his entry upon the larger stage of provin- 
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cial life worked harm to his reputation and to his own 
peace of mind. The announcement of his appoint- 
ment to the newly created revenue district must have 
caused chagrin as well as surprise in Maryland, where 
the clergy had been expressly forbidden election to 
the Assembly and, tacitly, appointment to civil office, 
since the conflict between the Proprietary and the 
Jesuits in the very earliest days of the colony. More 
specific than this cause of dissatisfaction with the 
appointment was the fact that the collectorship of the 
Port of Patuxent, in which lay Annapolis, the principal 
city of the Province, was held by Benedict Calvert, 
natural son of Charles, 5th Lord Baltimore, and a man 
of property and local influence, who stood to lose 
directly in fees and perquisites by this division of his 
district. Furthermore, the new district had no sooner 
been established than Governor Sharpe saw in it a 
desirable reward for the faithful services of his secre- 
tary, Mr. John Ridout. Add to these factors of opposi- 
tion the displeasure, promptly expressed, of the Lon- 
don merchants and mariners in the Maryland trade, 
and it becomes evident that Mr. Sterling’s incumbency 
of his office was not to be as pleasant as it had seemed 
to him in prospect. 

The first evidence of an existing dissatisfaction with 
the appointment appears in a letter of October 2, 1753, 
in which Governor Sharpe begged Mr. Cecilius Calvert, 
Lord Baltimore’s secretary in London, to use his 
personal influence in favor of Mr. Ridout in case Mr. 
Sterling’s commission should be withdrawn.? It was 
some months later that the affair became a matter of 
official interest. On February 20, 1754, a petition 
from the merchants and masters in the Maryland 
trade was presented to the Lords of Treasury praying 
that Mr. Sterling’s appointment be vacated. The 

1The precedent established by Mr. Sterling’s appointment to civil office was cited more 
than once when the last Lord Baltimore was insisting upon the appointment of the 
notorious clergyman, Bennet Allen, to a lucrative civil office in addition to the incumbency 


of two parishes. (See Archives of Maryland, XIV, 432, 458.) 
*Correspondence of Governor Sharpe, Archives of Maryland, VI. 8. 
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petition was referred to the Commissioners of Customs 
and to the Board of Trade. The matter appears again 
in the Board of Trade proceedings on March 12 and 
October 18, 1754, in minutes which seem to indicate an 
unwillingness for action on the part of the Board until 
the Commissioners of Customs had reported on the 
petition.! But that the business continued to drag 
is evident. On May 11, 1754, Cecilius Calvert wrote 
to Governor Sharpe that “the affair of Mr Calvert & 
Mr Sterling is not as yet determin’d here by the Lords 
of Treasury ’tis Mr. Philpots fault who has neglected 
it with the Commissioners of Customs your Brother 
John promises me faithfully if opportunity serves to 
do Mr. Ridout Service therein.’” 

The following petition from the London merchants 
to the Treasury is presented here in the form in which 
it was referred on February 27, 1754, to the Lords of 
Trade.* Its interest as a document of colonial com- 
merce is somewhat wider than its immediate applica- 
tion to the affairs of Mr. Sterling. 


To THE Ricgut HONOURABLE THE Lorps Commiss**. 
OF HIS Masestys TREASURY. 


May IT PLEASE YOUR LORDSHIPS, 

The Merchants Owners and Masters of Ships trading to 
Maryland whose Names are hereunto subscribed on behalf of 
themselves and others concerned in that Trade having from 
their own Experience as also from such Information of others 
as they can sufficiently depend on found great Charge and 
Inconvenience arising from the late Creation of a New Officer 
of his Maty’s Customs The Rev? M* James Stirling as Col- 
lector at Chester and Potapsco River in that Province Beg 
leave to represent to your Lordships the Nature of such Charge 
and Inconvenience that if it be your Lordships pleasure an 
immediate stop may be put to them. 

Annapolis the Chief Town is scituated at the Mouth of the 
River Severn where is a most commodious Harbour very con- 


1Public Record Office, T. 29/32, page 177; T. 11/24, page 354; C. O. 5/1273 (Proprie- 
ties); C. O. 391/61, pages 53, 233-234. 

*Correspondence of Governor Sharpe, Archives of Maryland, VI. 67. 

*Public Record Office, C. O. 5/1273. 
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venient and safe for Ships to call and enter at, which are bound 
to the two great Rivers above mentioned, to wit, Potapsco on 
the same side as Annapolis and Chester on that side opposite to 
it or there is good Anchoridge and safe riding in the Road before 
the Town, the great Bay of Cheasapeak being in this part of it 
no more than Seven Miles from Shore to Shore, at Annapolis 
resides Mt Tasker the Naval Officer and Mt Calvert the pres- 
ent Collector there who had those two Rivers within his 
District before the new Alteration. 

This Situation of Annapolis is in the Heart of the whole 
Country and of convenient distance to every part of the Bay 
above it, Here by himself and in other places by his Deputies 
Mt Calvert managed and executed his office with great Ease 
and Content to the Trade. 

And We further beg leave to assure your Lordships that 
whatever may have been said of wanting a Collector at Chester 
We never heard the Surveyor General or any other Officer of 
the Customs thought it necessary if they had, a Deputy from 
Annapolis added there as was done at Patuxent, woud have 
been fully sufficient to answer all purposes and no new Charge 
or Inconvenience would have attended it; Potapsco River 
(which is now made a part of M* Sterlings District) lying on 
the same side of the Bay with Annapolis Town and is but a 
little distance from it, to what it is from Chester Town, as will 
visibly appear to your Lordships upon having recourse to the 
Mapp annexed [not in vol.]; Before this new Appointment of 
Mr’ Sterlings the Captains or Masters entering their Ships with 
any one Collector had free liberty to proceed to any part of the 
Province after, without being obliged to make further Entry, 
And this is so Essential to the Ease and Convenience of the 
Shipping, that we greatly wish (if it were your Lordships 
pleasure) that it might be a standing Instruction from the 
Commissioners of His Majestys’ Customs to every Collector 
appointed in that Service to observe it. For now if a Ship is to 
deliver Goods at Annapolis it must enter there as usual, and 
afterwards as this New Officer insists must make a fresh Entry 
on passing into his District when it is likewise to deliver Goods 
or Load either in Potapsco or Chester. This Second Entry 
creates a Second Charge to the Shipping besides Attendance 
and delay for this purpose and without the least Use or benefit 
to any one but the Officer as a Perquisite of his Office, This we 
must beg leave to add is a new and severe Clog upon the Trade 
and as an Additional Expence sensibly affects it, and in the 
most essential part of the Shipping, which is such a heavy 
and loseing Article already, that it will bear no more Burthen 
upon it. 
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We therefore beseech your Lordships from your known 
attention Care and Protection of the trading part of this Nation 
you will extend your favours to this Province and be pleased to 
order that the Deputation of Mr Sterling be withdrawn that 
this new office may be Vacated, or that the Shipping may be 
relieved and delivered from this New Charge and Incon- 
venience in such other manner as may be more agreeable to 
your Lordships, And if your Lordships shall think proper with 
respect to the preventing any illicit Trade between Maryland 
and Pensilvania which we have heard Mt Sterling represented 
to your Lordships as a reason for creating this New Office in 
Order to prevent it, We beg leave to say that we apprehend it 
will not answer that End, although we do believe if your 
Lordships shoud think fit to order a Riding Surveyor to be 
appointed to the Head of Chester this illicit Trade might in a 
great measure be put a stop to. 

We now beg leave to repeat it with Our earnest Wishes and 
with all imaginable defference to your Lordships Wisdom and 
Judgment that your Lordships will be pleased to restore the 
Course of our Shipping business to its former easy regulation— 
that the Merchants, Owners, Captains and Masters may upon 
their due Entry of their Ships at Annapolis or other Port in 
this Province have free liberty to proceed afterwards to deliver 
and load at any other Port without being obliged to further 
Entry, Charge or Trouble on that Account And that this New 
Office may be vacated that the Trade may be carried on in the 
same manner as it hath been for so many years past without 
Complaint or cause of Complaint from either Trade or Officers. 

All of which is humbly submitted to your Lordships. 


Patrick White Sil. Grove J. Hanbury 
Henry Carroll Matthias Gale W™ Hunt 
W™ Gracie Jn° Stewart John Buchanan 
Isaac Blackburn Torver & Philpot William Anderson 
Geo: Cole W™ Perkins James Buchanan 
David Pollock John Philpot Tho? Flowerdeive 
Jon* Sydenham Antho: Bacon Will™ Black 
James Kemp. 
ed Feb. 27 

Read March 12 1754. 

reced with M' Hardinge’s Lre 

of Feby 27. 1754. 


The Lords of the Treasury and the Lords of Trade 
and Plantations seem to have been anxious to allow the 
Commissioners of Customs to take the responsibility 
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for a decision on this memorial. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the Customs, having made the Sterling 
appointment under pressure from the Treasury in the 
first place, was not now in the mood to pull their lord- 
ships’ chestnuts out of the fire. The records of all three 
boards are silent as far as concerns the final disposition 
of Mr. Sterling’s case. There seems to have been a 
certain amount of working at cross purposes among 
Mr. Sterling’s opponents. The appointment of Mr. 
Ridout, urged by Governor Sharpe, could hardly have 
benefitted Mr. Calvert. This interested gentleman 
must have hoped for the discontinuance of the office 
altogether, an expectation and desire in which, as 
their memorial shows, he was joined by the London 
merchants. And it may have been this very confusion, 
combined with the exertion of influence in support of 
him by Sterling’s patrons, that prevented action upon 
the petition of the London merchants. 

It may indeed have been felt by the authorities that 
the institution of a new customs district on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland was not, after all, so useless and so 
generally undesirable an action as the merchants 
represented in their petition. The new district in- 
cluded the young town of Baltimore on the Patapsco, 
then beginning to acquire importance as an outlet for 
the grain of northern and western Maryland, and it 
had in its jurisdiction a number of rivers, which flowed 
through lands soon to become more important agri- 
culturally than the southern Maryland tobacco coun- 
ties served by the District of Patuxent. But whether 
it was extraordinary foresight or merely favoritism of 
Mr. Sterling that kept the home authorities from tak- 
ing action upon the merchants’ memorial, the fact 
remains that no further reference to that protest is 
found in the papers of either of the three boards con- 
cerned. But hope was slow to die among those who 
would have gained by its success. More than a year 
after its presentation to the Lords of the Treasury, 
Secretary Calvert, on May 20, 1755, wrote as follows 
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to Governor Sharpe: ‘“‘I beg you will acquaint Mr. 
Calvert that Mr. Philpot has been with me who says 
the Commissioners of the Customs will soon make 
report of the Affair between him & Mr. Sterling to the 
Lords of Trade & Plantation, the Effect of w" he 
apprehends Certain will be Dismission of the Latter 
from his Employm‘ at Chester River, I think he de- 
serves it for chicanary.’”! 

One admits to a certain degree of satisfaction in 
learning that Governor Sharpe and the crabbed 
Secretary Calvert were disappointed in their ex- 
pectation. In this instance, certainly, Mr. Sterling 
was one of Fortune’s spoiled children. The mer- 
chants’ petition to the Treasury, of February 27, 
1754, was received by a board of which his friend Sir 
George Lyttelton was still a member, and to which, 
as if for his special salvation, Robert Nugent, his 
reputed patron, was appointed on April 6 of the same 
year. With these facts understood, one ceases to 
wonder that the outspoken memorial of the merchants 
and the devious workings of Sharpe and the Calverts 
against the Collector of Chester were met with 
evasions by the Lords of the Treasury, the Board of 
Trade, and the Commissioners of the Customs. It is, 
indeed, Governor Sharpe’s own pen that gives us final 
assurance that Mr. Sterling remained long in office, 
protected by the walls of ancient friendship and party 
service. Still intent, as late as July 18, 1760, upon 
securing one of the Maryland collectorships for his 
secretary, John Ridout, Sharpe sent to his brother on 
that day an account of the existing Maryland customs 
districts, concluding his informative summary with 
the following remarks, one passage from which has 
already been quoted:* ‘‘The other which brings in 
little more than the Sallary of £60 a year that is 
annexed to it & paid out of the Treasury is I think 


‘Correspondence of Governor Sharpe, Archives of Maryland, XX XI. 481. 
*Claud Nugent, Memoir of Robert, Earl Nugent, page 62. 
*Correspondence of Governor Sharpe, Archives of Maryland, IX, 437. 
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called the Collectorship of Chester (for I perceive it is 
not entered with the Rest in the present State of Great 
Britain) & is enjoyed by the Rev? Mr. Iames Sterling 
for whom I understand it was created a few years 
before I left England at the Instance of Mr. Nugent 
who having promised Mr. Sterling some Ecclesiasti- 
cal Preferment which he was afterwards unwilling or 
unable to bestow on him fell upon that method to get 
quit of him. As this Gentleman is now pretty far 
advanced in Years & hath been lately much afflicted 
with the Stone his Death may possibly make a 
Vacancy within these few years, but perhaps as his 
Office was created purposely to serve him it might be 
thought fit to let it drop at his Decease.”’ One learns 
from these sentences that in spite of the attacks made 
upon his position by those who coveted it and by those 
who conceived its existence as a detriment to their 
legitimate interests, Mr. Sterling had been able to hold 
on to his office. It is probable that when his illness 
overcame him in 1763, he was still acting as His 
Majesty’s collector at Chester, though no mention of 
this office is found in his obituary, in his will, or in the 
accounts of his estate. In the inventory of his personal 
effects, however, one finds an entry which fixes the 
value of ten shillings upon ‘‘the office Seal.”? One 
may hope that he had continued the use of that instru- 
ment until the end. 


V 


After returning from his momentous visit to London 
in 1752, Mr. Sterling continued to figure prominently 
in the business of the Maryland church, even though 
his interests were now divided. At the convention of 
the clergy held in Annapolis in 1753,? he was a leading 
figure. His associates on this occasion joined him with 
the Rev. Thomas Bacon, scholar and gentleman, 


‘Inventories, Kent County, Maryland, No. 5, page 358. 
*Maryland Historical Magazine, III, 257 et seq. 
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remembered as compiler of the great collection of 
Maryland laws of 1765, to prepare their address to the 
Governor. He was chosen to preach the sermon at 
the opening of a special Assembly convened on 
December 13, 1754, to vote men and supplies for the 
forthcoming campaign against the French. Published 
soon afterwards by Jonas Green of Annapolis, this 
Sermon preached before his Excellency and both Houses 
of Assembly was the only piece from the pen of James 
Sterling to issue from the Maryland press.' It was a 
thoughtful, virile exhortation, informed by learning 
and sound political sense, and expressed in forthright 
language. It was reprinted in London in the same 
year with the title, Zeal against the Enemies of our 
Country pathetically recommended. We shall return 
later to an examination of this address. Whatever Mr. 
Sterling’s ‘‘chicanary’’ may have been in connection 
with his office of collector, it is clear that the Governor 
did not scruple to employ his golden tongue for the 
inciting of a stubbora Assembly to patriotic action. 
The reputation of this prominent Maryland clergyman 
seems to have spread to some extent beyond the bor- 
ders of his own province, for when the friends of Mr. 
Robert McKean of New Jersey were recommending 
him for Holy Orders, various persons in Pennsylvania 
and elsewhere solicited Mr. Sterling to write to the 
Bishop of London in support of the candidate. His 
letter of November 1, 1756, bears cordial testimony to 
Mr. McKean’s learning and to his fitness for the holy 
office.” 

It was not to be expected that so constant a votary 
of the Poetic Muse as James Sterling had shown him- 
self to be in his early and middle years should become 
indifferent to her as age came upon him and as pros- 
perity and relative leisure entered his life. In October, 
1757, appeared in Philadelphia, published by William 


tWroth, History of Printing in Colonial Maryland, Maryland Imprints, no. 186. 
*Fulham Mas. box: “Letter of Orders, 1748-1756." Transcript in the Library of 
Congress. 
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Bradford, edited by the Rev. William Smith, provost 
of the College of Philadelphia, the first number of a 
promising monthly periodical entitled the American 
Magazine, or Monthly Chronicle for the British Colonies. 
Though this publication had a life of only thirteen 
months, it well deserved a longer existence... In his 
History of American Magazines, 1741-1850, Frank 
Luther Mott writes that it ‘‘was bold and outspoken, 
and sincerely devoted to liberty and the orderly 
development of an American civilization.” A note by 
the editor in the American Magazine of May, 1758, 
informs the readers that the author of a poem in that 
issue entitled ‘‘A Pastoral”’ had been “‘one of the first 
encouragers of our magazine.’”’ From various indica- 
tions, one is able to say with some degree of certainty 
that this contributor, further described as a ‘‘gentle- 
man of education and genius” was our Mr. James 
Sterling. One need not be surprised, indeed, to find 
this writer’s ephemeral pieces in the pages of a maga- 
zine notable for grave patriotism and for the anti- 
French trend of its political policy. 

In the Library of Congress copy of the American 
Magazine, October, 1757—October, 1758, three poems 
have opposite them pencilled notes attributing their 
authorship to James Sterling.’ One of these reads in 


My attention was directed to these contributions to the American Magazine by Mr. V. 
Valta Parma of the Library of Congress, who has given me very much appreciated aid 
throughout the preparation of this study of James Sterling. I regret that this article was 
already in process of printing when the information was received, so that I was not able 
to make a thorough investigation of the aspect of Sterling’s work opened to view by this 
discovery. In his History of American Magazines, page 81, Frank Luther Mott has named 
James Sterling as one of the contributors of verse to the American Magazine, but has made 
no attempt to identify him. In Lyon N. Richardson's History of Early American Maga- 
zines, 1741-1789, (1931), a study directed exclusively to the periodicals of the colonial 
period, appears on pages 119-121, a more elaborate examination of the attribution of these 
poems to James Sterling. Dr. Richardson accepts as Sterling's the three poems so desig- 
nated in the Library of Congress copy of the American Magazine and adds three more én 
the basis of his own excellent judgment. He refers to Albert H. Smyth, The Philadelphia 
Magazines and their Contributors, 1741-1850, (1392), in which, pages 35-41, that writer 
calls attention to his discovery of a British Museum copy of the American Magazine 
bearing a contemporary note atributing the poem “On the Invention of Letters” to 
Sterling. Dr. Smyth discusses the responsibility of Sterling for other poems in the 
volume and shows himself familiar with Sterling’s authorship of The Rival Generals and 
The Parricide. 
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specific detail: ‘‘James Sterling, rector of St. Paul’s 
Parish, Kent Co. Maryland, is the author of the poem.” 
Two of the poems in question possess a common feature 
that helps one accept the attribution of them to 
Sterling, namely, the fact that each is dated from Kent 
County in Maryland. With this practice of the anony- 
mous author as a guide, one looks through the volume 
for other poems by the Kent County contributor, with 
the result that one is able to suggest the following 
pieces as the product of the same hand: 


IssuE 
March 
1758 


April 
1758 


May 
1758 


TITLE 

A Poem. On the Invention 
of Letters and the Art of 
Printing. Addrest to Mr. 
Richardson, the Author 
and Printer of Sir Charles 
Grandison, and other 
works, for the Promotion 
of Religion, Virtue and 
polite Manners, in a cor- 
rupted age. 

(Attributed to James 
Sterling in ms. note in 
Library of Congress copy 
of the American Magazine.) 


The Patriot. 

(General resemblance in 
style and in matter to the 
poems attributed to Ster- 
ling in the Library of 
Congress copy.) 

A piece of light verse, with 
Latin translation, ad- 
dressed to a young lady 
who took shelter in the 
writer’s house during a 
thunder storm. 


A Pastoral. To his Excel- 
lency George Thomas, 
Esq., formerly Governor 
of Pennsylvania, and now 


Date LINE 


Kent County, 
Maryland 
December 15, 1757 


Kent in Maryland 


= 
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August 
1758 


September 
1758 


October 
1758 


General of the Leeward 
Islands. 

(Attributed to James 
Sterling in Library of Con- 
gress copy of the American 
Magazine.) 


The Royal Comet 
(A poem in praise of the 
Protestant Hero, the King 


- of Prussia.) 


Elogium 

(Latin poem praising King 
George II, the King of 
Prussia, Pitt, and others.) 


An Epitaph on the late 
Lord Howe 

(Attributed to James 
Sterling in the Library of 
Congress copy of the 
American Magazine.) 


Ode in imitation of Horace 
I. 22. 

(In parallel columns with 
the Horatian ode on the 
Sabine wolf. The author 
celebrates his encounter 
with a buffalo in the gar- 
den of the late Governor 
Ogle of Maryland. It is 
dedicated to Mrs. Ogle and 
is in reality a tribute to the 
late governor.) 


Kent in Maryland 
July 14th, 1758 


E Comitatu Canti 
in Mariae Provincia 


Kent in Maryland 
August 14th, 1758 


Kent in Maryland 
October 25th, 1758 


Other poems in the American Magazine might be 
attributed to this anonymous Maryland writer, but 
it is only in the case of the eight pieces specified that 


the indication is clear. 


Whatever variety the titles of 


these pieces may express, the themes are the same; 
that is, religion, politics, patriotism, and praise of con- 
temporary political leaders. It 
tinguishing description of the work of an eighteenth 


is hardly a dis- 
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century poet to say that its style is high flown, its form 
the heroic couplet, and its allusions profuse and 
indicative of a classical training. These, however, are 
features that impress themselves upon the reader of 
the present group of poems. It may be said, though, 
that in comparison with Sterling’s earlier poems the 
imagery of these seems better disciplined and the 
language less resounding, a form of improvement that 
might be expected in the later work of a studious 
writer. 

In the editorial introductions to this group of poems, 
and in the author’s letters to the editor which some- 
times accompany them, are found biographical refer- 
ences that enable us to think with comfort of this 
writer of ‘‘Kent in Maryland” as our Mr. Sterling of 
St. Paul’s Parish of that province and county. The 
pencilled annotations in the Library of Congress copy 
of the American Magazine are of the greatest import- 
ance as evidence of this identity, but though in an 
early hand, their writer and the exact period of their 
insertion are unknown, and consequently they may 
be accepted only as factors in the whole sum of evi- 
dence. Their authority is strengthened by the cir- 
cumstance that in the British Museum copy of the 
same periodical occurs an annotation, suggested as 
contemporary by a careful student, ascribing to 
Sterling one of the poems also attributed to him in the 
notes written in the Library of Congress copy. Turn- 
ing now to the evidence of the poems themselves, and 
of the letters and editorial comment published with 
them, additional basis is discovered for belief in 
Sterling’s authorship of these contributions from ‘‘a 
neighboring government.”’ In note 2, page 31 of this 
memoir is quoted in full a letter to the proprietors of the 
American Magazine in which the writer from ‘‘ Kent in 
Maryland”’ refers to his father as an army officer who 
had seen service in the wars in Ireland, Flanders, and 
Spain. This reference seems to point clearly enough to 
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the identity of its writer with the Rev. James Sterling 
of Kent County, Maryland, whose father, Captain 
James Sterling, is known to have served before Cadiz, 
and who as an officer in the Earl of Donegal’s regiment 
doubtless had seen active service in Ireland and 
Flanders. One finds, too, in the very phrasing and 
tone of the reference to Lord Howe’s service to the 
father a likeness to these features in the dedication to 
Sterling’s Rival Generals, in which the author thanks 
William Conolly for his later and similar service to that 
perennially unfortunate officer. 

With the foregoing considerations in mind, the evi- 
dence now to be offered regarding the identity of 
James Sterling with the Kent County contributor to 
the American Magazine will seem, I believe, virtually 
conclusive in character. Poems in celebration of the 
art of printing are rare in eighteenth-century writing, 
and when one learns that such a poem is attrib- 
uted to Sterling in the Library of Congress and 
British Museum copies of the American Magazine 
and recalls that a poem on a similar theme was pub- 
lished under his name in Dublin years earlier, a com- 
parison of the two pieces seems to be demanded. 
The earlier poem, entitled, ‘A Poem on the Art of 
Printing,” occupies pages 118-121 of James Sterling’s 
Poetical Works, Dublin, 1734, the only recorded copy 
of which is in the Library of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Comparison of these verses with “A Poem on the 
Invention of Letters,” pages 281-287 of the American 
Magazine, Philadelphia, March, 1758, shows two pieces 
in the heroic couplet, alike in matter and identical in 
tenor. The later and longer is more ambitious in his- 
torical and philosophical scope, but it includes, with 
the artist’s fine economy, practically the whole matter 
of the earlier. At times the ideas and language of the 
earlier poem have been allowed to stand without 
change, and again the ideas remain unaltered, though 
emendations of greater or less importance have been 
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made in their expression. The fusion of the earlier 
poem with the enlarged conception of later years has 
been skillfully accomplished, and has resulted in an 
ode of great dignity, embellished by an unusual display 
of learning and remarkable for its sensitiveness to the 
larger aspects of literary culture. It is with satisfaction 
that one accepts it as the work of James Sterling. 

The foregoing bits of evidence provide more than 
reasonable assurance that the author of the specified 
poems in the American Magazine was the Rev. James 
Sterling of Kent County, Maryland. Certainly they 
are of such a character as to justify the assumption 
of this identity for the purposes of the present study. 
Upon that assumption, it will be interesting to quote 
several of the letters to the editor printed in conjunc- 
tion with them in the Philadelphia periodical. In the 
issue of February, 1758, the editor had apologized to 
the ‘‘ingenious author of the Poem on the Invention of 
letters” for inserting ‘‘a collection of inferior produc- 
tions—in the room of his performance,’’ and had 
explained that the poem was too long for the space 
hitherto at his disposal. In the March number the 
poem appeared with this introduction: ‘‘ The author of 
the following poem is a gentleman of acknowledged 
taste and learning, in a neighboring government. It 
was transmitted to us with this modest apology, that 
he would never have attempted to write on a subject 
of so great dignity, if he could have seen any other 
person likely to undertake it. His intimacy with Mr. 
Pope, he says, obliged him to tell that great Poet, 
above twenty years ago, that it was peculiarly un- 
grateful in him, not to celebrate such a subject as the 
Invention of Letters, or to suffer it to be disgraced by 
a meaner hand. 

‘‘Mr. Pope, no doubt, saw that it was a very un- 
promising theme; and our ingenious author himself 
seems conscious of this, when he complains of the 
‘difficulty of keeping clear of vulgar thoughts, on such 
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an occasion, and of expressing in verse those that are 
abstruse, with perspicuity and precision.’ We think, 
however, he has happily effected both, and has likewise 
given as much harmony to his periods, and spirit to his 
expression, as the measure of the piece would well 
admit. There are, indeed, many beautiful passages in 
it, equally worthy of the Poet and of the Philosopher.” 

Whether another reader find in the ‘‘ Poem on the 
Invention of Letters’’ the ‘‘many beautiful passages” 
referred to by Dr. Smith is a matter of the current 
taste and judgment of his time. One interested in the 
history of printing, however, will have certain observa- 
tions to make upon the piece. The first of these is that 
Sterling proves himself to be a Costerian, supporting 
Laurens Coster as the inventor of the art of printing 
as opposed to Johann Fust. Gutenberg, who in our 
day has taken the place of Fust in this ancient quarrel 
of priority, is mentioned only casually in a note. 
A more interesting remark to be made about the poem 
is that it seems to have been overlooked by historians 
of the bibliography of printing in America. It may 
be that in point of time this poem of 1758 follows next 
after John Markland’s Typographia, Williamsburg, 
1730, as a contribution to the literature of printing in 
the United States. 

It is evident that the author of the “‘Pastoral”’ in 
the issue of May, 1758, had become impatient for the 
appearance in print of his poem, for in introducing it, 
the editor of the American Magazine remarks upon the 
criticism he had suffered because of the delay, and 
counters most effectively that criticism by quotation 
of the following passages from the letter in which the 
author had submitted the poem for publication: ‘“‘ As 
this poetical Brat,’’ he wrote, ‘‘was conceived in North 
America, you may, if you please suffer it to give its 
first squeak in the world, thro’ the channel of the 
American Magazine. But if it should appear of a 
monstrous nature, stifle the wretch by all means in 
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the birth, and throw it into the river Delaware, from 
whence, you will observe, it originally sprung. The 
parent, I can assure you, will shed no tears at the 
funeral. If Saturn presided at its formation, instead of 
Apollo, it will want no Lead to make it sink, but fall 
quickly to the bottom, by its own natural Heaviness, as 
I doubt not many other modern productions, both in 
prose and verse, 


(sinking from thought to thought—a vast profound) 


would have done, had they been put to the trial.” 

One need not comment upon a certain quirk in the 
mentality of the man of letters that makes itself 
apparent in this incident—his gentle depreciation of his 
work in submitting it for publication and his fierce 
protectiveness of the same work when he fears that his 
insincere estimate of it has been accepted by another 
at its face value. The breed does not vary greatly in 
type through the centuries. 

There is matter for amusement found in the letter 
with which Mr. Sterling accompanied his poem in 
imitation of Horace’s ode on the Sabine wolf. One 
feels, however, that he protests too much when he 
assures the world that he had not been at all frightened 
by the encounter with a buffalo in a Maryland garden 
which he celebrates in the poem. He had good cause for 
alarm, one would say, and his denial of experiencing it 
convinces us no more than apparently it did Governor 
Ogle. ‘‘The incident, that gave rise to the following 
travesty,’”’ he writes, ‘‘was a real one. In a visit, 
several years ago, to the late governor of this province, 
at his country-seat, I was surprized, in the manner 
below related, by a Buffalo he kept there; and happen- 
ing to find last week a letter of his among some other 
papers I had occasion to look into, where he humorously 
rallied me on my supposed fright, and made a com- 
parison between his American wild beast and Horace’s 
wolf in the Sabine wood; it recalled the celebrated Ode 
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to my memory, which with pleasure I got by heart, 
when a boy; and I thence struck out the stanzas, I now 
send to you, in a presumption they wou’d prove some 
entertainment to those readers of your Magazine, who 
can taste the original, and who wou’d not be displeased 
to see an imitation of it with reference to our own times 
and circumstances.”’ 

In reading the poems which are here assumed to have 
been contributed to the American Magazine by James 
Sterling, I have found them in no degree inferior to 
the bulk of American verse of the century in which 
they were written. They are characteristic of that 
century in qualities which have already been men- 
tioned, and characteristic of their supposed author in 
their learning, their knowledge of details of British 
political life and history, their patriotism, and their 
strong belief in the American colonies. They are 
entirely without the condescension often displayed by 
the transplanted Englishman. More than this they 
are interesting for themselves. The letter published 
with ‘‘The Royal Comet” informs us that the poem 
was first composed hastily for the entertainment of 
some friends who were coming to the author’s house to 
drink the health of the Protestant Hero, and in these 
words is found the excuse for all the modern investiga- 
tion of early poetry. Good, bad, or worse, one factor 
is present in all this verse: it was written for the en- 
tertainment of the educated men and women of the 
age. It interested them and gave them pleasure. It 
must inevitably, on that account, have importance 
for us. 


VI 


Remaining incidents known to us in the life of Mr. 
Sterling are few and personal in character. We have 
only to record his death in Kent County on November 
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10, 1763,! and to quote somewhat fully from the long 
letter to the printer, enclosing an epitaph, which 
appeared from one signing himself ‘“‘Euphranor,” in 
the Maryland Gazette of November 17 of that year. 
The bereaved Euphranor began his communication 
with a series of reflections upon the folly of panegyric, 
hinted at qualities in the subject of his encomium 
which had brought him criticism from low and shallow 
minds, and then proceeded to a more definite account 
of the qualities and character of the deceased clergy- 
man. A sympathetic reading of this portion of 
Euphranor’s letter enables us to see Mr. Sterling as he 
appeared to his friendly contemporaries: ‘Agreeable 
to what has been premis’d, I am now to offer some- 
what briefly respecting the late Reverend Mr. Sterling. 
And First, I shall not hesitate one Moment in affirming, 
that by His Death the Province of Maryland has lost 
a Great and Good Man, a most valuable Member of 
Society; and in spite of his Failings (for these no doubt 
he had) I am not afraid to add, that he was an Honour 
and Ornament to the sacred Cloth he wore, as well as 


1His will was drawn October 31, 1763. By its terms he left to his wife Mary a tract of 
land on Chester River called ‘“‘The Birthright,”’ six hundred pounds currency, the negroes 
“Dick, Phill, Tom, Raine, Ham and Hamlett, Sarah her two children and Little Sam,” 
and one third of the residue of his personal estate. The widow, Mary Sterling, very soon 
married Benjamin Binney. To his daughter Rebecca, born November 22, 1744, by his 
wife Rebecca (Hynson Holt) Sterling, he left his dwelling plantation Rousbys Recovery 
and all other undesignated lands, all his sterling money, and all his negroes except those 
devised by name to his wife, and the residue of his personal estate. The will was witnessed 
by William Ringgold, Thomas Smyth, and John Scott, and it was admitted to probate on 
November 21, 1763. (Kent County Wills, E. C. No. 4, folio 169.) Rebecca Sterling, 
about 1764, became the wife of William Carmichael, of Maryland, who in 1780 went to 
Spain with the Jay commission and remained there until 1794, acting most of the time as 
U. 8. Chargé d’Affaires. See the article under his name in the Dictionary of American 
Biography, where reference is given to a work by Samuel! G. Coe, The Mission of Wm. 
Carmichael to Spain (1928). Rousbys Recovery went to William Carmichael upon the 
death of Rebecca, and at his death in 1795, to his second wife, Antonia Reynon Car- 
michael. Their daughter Alphonsa Jane Antonia married James Blake. Together, in 
1809, James and Alphonsa Blake made over a part of Rousbys Recovery to Dominick T. 
Blake of New York. (Abstracts of Deeds in Land Commissioner's Office, Annapolis, 
Maryland.) In addition to his lands, Sterling died possessed of a personal estate valued 
at £2139 as shown by the final account submitted November 30, 1767, by Mary Sterling, 
his widow, and her husband, Benjamin Binney. (Administration Accounts, Kent 
County, Maryland.) 
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to the Country he liv’d in; for I will venture to assert, 
without fear of being contradicted by competent 
Judges, that his uncommon Abilities and extensive 
Learning, particularly in all Branches of polite Liter- 
ature, stand unrival’d in this Part of the World, and I 
doubt not but several of the elegant Performances he 
has favour’d the Public with, will be accounted an in- 
contestable Proof of the Assertion. Then he was 
most certainly a Man of a warm, friendly, and feeling 
Heart, very easily melted down into Tenderness and 
Compassion for the Sufferings of his Fellow Creatures; 
and ready on all Occasions to relieve and assist them, 
as far as ever lay in his Power. It is impossible that a 
Man of such universal Benevolence shou’d not perform 
all the domestic Duties of Husband, Parent, and 
Master, with the utmost Care and Tenderness; and 
accordingly it is well known he had a most amiable 
Character, in every one of these Particulars. He was 
no Bigot in Religion, yet active and zealous in dis- 
charging the Duties of his Function; greatly admir’d as 
a noble, elegant and pathetic Preacher, by all who ever 
hear’d him; and in particular much esteem’d by his 
Parishioners, which alone is no small Test of his Merit. 
The many joyous Hours spent in his Company (for he 
was a most delightful Companion) together with a just 
Sense of his Worth, have drawn these few hasty Lines 
from a Pen, not fond of appearing in Public on such 
Occasions: And as he was himself a very considerable 
Poet, ’tis a Pity methinks he shou’d drop into the 
Grave, without some little Notice at least from the 
Muse.—”’ 

It is partly by way of reflection upon the incon- 
sistency of man that I copy here the poetical ‘‘epitaph”’ 
which Euphranor wished to see engraved upon the 
tombstone of his lamented friend. Here, indeed, is 
the very panegyric that its author had so sensibly 
deprecated in his sober and well-modelled eighteenth 
century prose: 
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EPITAPH, 
On THE LaTE Rev. Mr. JAMEs STERLING 


Stranger, whoe’er thou art, one Moment stay, 
And take a useful Lesson in your Way. 

No Tomb superb, or speaking Marble Bust 

Here courts your Eye,—this covers nought but dust; 
And yet this Dust (now tremble human Pride, 
And lay your gaudy Trappings all aside) 

This humble Dust, by Worms possest, contains, 
All of Great Sterling that on Earth remains. 

All that remains of Talents so sublime, 

As ne’er before adorn’d this Western Clime. 
Buried in Silence lies that rapt’rous Tongue, 

On which admiring Crowds have often hung; 

To hear God’s comforts to a World dismay’d, 
With all the Charms of Eloquence, display’d: 

Or when with sweetest Notes he tun’d his Lay, 
Enraptur’d Souls with Pleasure dy’d away: 

But all the mortal Frame is now dissolv’d in Clay. 
His nobler Part has upwards wing’d it’s flight, 

To where congenial Spirits dwell in Light: 

And thence, with Pity views vain Man, who must, 
With his whole Race, consume to Worms and Dust. 


VII 


The foregoing excursion into the life of an eighteenth 
century Maryland clergyman has seemed to carry us 
far from An Epistle to the Hon. Arthur Dobbs, but in 
reality that poem has not been lost sight of in the 
course of our long digression. 

From the “Advertisement” of the poem, we learn 
that it had been “written in Maryland, before an 
Account arriv’d there that the late Treaty of Peace 
was sign’d; and hence some warm and vindictive 
Sentiments in the Cause of Liberty, and against the 
Enemies of Great Britain, were, not unseasonably, 
interspers’d.”’ In the same place the writer tells us 
that “It owes its Rise to an Information the Author 
receiv’d, after the Return of the Dobbs and California 
from their Expedition to explore the North-West 
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Passage, that the generous Reviver of that noble 
Design had determined to prosecute the Discovery the 
Year following in his own Person.”’ These statements 
fix Maryland as the place of the poem’s origin and the 
time of its composition in the period between the 
return of the Northwest Passage expedition in October, 
1747, and the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in October, 
1748, or, more exactly, between December, 1747, and 
December, 1748, because news of the events in ques- 
tion could hardly have reached Maryland much under 
six weeks after their occurrence. The author explains 
the late appearance in print of his work, 1752, by 
remarking upon the death of an “ingenious Gentle- 
man”’ who more than two years earlier had carried the 
manuscript to England with intention of publication. 
“This Disappointment,” he proceeds ‘has laid him 
under a Necessity, since his late Return from America, 
of making a few Alterations in it,’’ and in his con- 
cluding sentence, he assures his readers that during his 
absence from England, he has employed himself “‘ in 
devising and executing, to the best of his Abilities, 
the Means of Advancing its Religious and Civil 
Interests.”” We learn from the poem itself that its 
author lived on his own plantations on the Chester 
River in Maryland, and from another passage in the 
“Advertisement” that the partiality of his friends 
allowed him certain talents in poetry. The poem 
makes evident its author’s patriotism and his interest 
in the colonial expansion and the commerce of his 
country. 

Brought together, these scattered personal refer- 
ences in the Epistle seem to construct a figure not 
unlike that of the Rev. Mr. James Sterling, incumbent 
of St. Paul’s Parish, Kent County, Maryland, owner 
of plantations on Chester River, a recognized poet with 
at least four London and Dublin publications to his 
credit and, finally, an aspirant for office in the customs 
service of his country. There is no conflict in dates to 
render untenable the supposition that Sterling was the 
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anonymous author of the Epistle. The poem was 
composed in Maryland between December, 1747, and 
December, 1748, and about two years before the 
writing of its Advertisement in 1752, it was sent 
thence to London, by the hand of an “ingenious 
Gentleman,” for publication. Sterling is known to 
have been in Maryland in October, 1747, for on the 
ninth of that month, he purchased Rousbys Recovery, 
his plantation on Chester River. Other documents 
show him there in September, 1749, when he married 
Mary Smith of Kent County, and in June of the year 
1750, and again in 1751 as late as the fifth of October.! 
We have no record of his movements between this 
date and April 20, 1752, when we come upon him in 
England asking the Bishop of London for passage 
money to Maryland in terms that indicate the ap- 
proaching end of a visit. While in England he had 
been consulting physicians and conducting the nego- 
tiations which led to his appointment as collector of 
customs. It will be allowed, I think, that he may well 
have been in England in January or February, 1752, 
when a Maryland Clergyman, then visting London, 
published the Epistle to Dobbs.2 Consideration of 
these dates leads one to conclude with reasonable 
assurance that at the time of the composition of the 
poem and of its first transmission to England, Mr. 
Sterling was living on the Chester River in Maryland, 
where the anonymous author of An Epistle to Dobbs 
represented himself in the poem as then in residence, 
and further that at the time of the poem’s publication 
in London, Mr. Sterling was in all probability in 


1§terling’s purchase of Rousbys Recovery, a tract with five hundred acres of land and 
buildings, is recorded in the Kent County Land Records, J. 8. 26, folio 89. His marriage 
to Mary Smith occurred on September 7, 1749. See note 3, page 41. His presence in 
Maryland in June, 1750, is vouched for by a private act of assembly enabling him to 
convey certain lands. See Archives of Maryland, vol. 46, index. On October 5, 1751, he 
signed an indenture in conveyance of one of these tracts. See Kent County Land Records, 
J. 8. 27, folio 43. 

*The publication of the Epistle to Dobbs occurred some time in 1752 between January 
and March. In March, 1752, the poem was reviewed in the Monthly Review, and must, of 
course, have been issued some weeks earlier. 
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England, where the same anonymous author in his 
Advertisement declares himself then to be. The 
parallel here shown to exist between the movements 
of Mr. Sterling and those of the anonymous author of 
An Epistle to Dobbs seemed to me sufficiently arresting 
to justify a further search for evidence to prove them 
one and the same person. The results of that search 
appear in the following sections, designated, for con- 
venience, (a) and (b): 

(a) Reading the Epistle to Dobbs, we find the follow- 
ing lines claiming Sir George Lyttelton as the special 
patron of the anonymous author: 


Nor yet, good Sir, thy gen’rous Talk be done! 
Sidney display, reviv’d in Lyttleton! 
Heir of his Candor, Eloquence, and Bays: 

* 


Nor, O! what Gratitude injoins, forget! 
In public Tribute pay my private Debt: 
To Pollio pay; and with the Muse combine 
To tell Society its Friend is mine: 
Whose Praise impow’r’d my lisping Tongue to sing, 
Whose Favors Flush’d Ambition’s Infant-Wing: 
Who nor to Others, nor Himself, a Slave; 
By Judgment right, by Principle was brave. 
In whom I mark’d the dawning Rays of Truth; 
And Hail’d the Patriot bright’ning in the Youth; 
’Till the self-kindled Fire, that scorn’d Controul, 
In bursting Flame illumin’d all his Soul; 
Diffusive shed an Effluence unconfin’d, 
And shone to warm his Country, and Mankind! 


In a letter of April 20, 1752,' Sterling wrote the Bishop 
of London that Sir George Lyttelton, among others 
not specified, could assure his Lordship of the eon- 
scientious nature of the motives which had led him 
first to go to America. And we know that Sterling’s 
probably unnecessary appointment as collector had 
been rather forced upon the Customs by a Treasury 
Board of which Lyttelton was one of the members. 

(b) I am aware of the danger of proclaiming identity 
of authorship on the basis of similarity in phrase and 
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idea. For all the pitfalls of that method, however, it 
may be employed acceptably to add to evidence al- 
ready in hand, provided always that the investigator 
does not claim too much from the presence of real or 
seeming similarities in the pieces examined. In any 
case such an exercise is a fascinating employment, and 
I will forego further apology and set forth the results 
of an afternoon of pleasant fluttering of leaves of the 
Maryland clergyman’s Epistle of 1752 and the Rev. 
James Sterling’s Zeal against the Enemies of our 
Country, the sermon preached before the Assembly on 


December 13, 1754. 


Expressed belief in the 
Northwest Passage. 


page 47: 
“Groan We beneath an 
Eighty Million Load 


page 11: 
“Louisiana’s high Pretensions 


ail, 
And boastful Maps at once 
contract their Scale! 


footnote: 


Louisiana] So the French 
pompously name their new- 
arrogated Empire, which 
comprehends the most desira- 
ble Latitudes; and which they 
extend in their Maps to the 
South-Sea, excluding us from 
our prior Claim, and usurping 


SERMON 

page 23: 
“to fix garrisons on all the 
navigable straits ... On- 


tario, Erie, Huron, Illinois, 
andthesuperieurlake; behind 
which there are others, that 
probably communicate both 
with Hudson’s bay and the 
Pacific ocean; as these do 
with one another.” 


page 20: 
“especially as she is loaded 
with an eighty million 


debt .. .” 


page 22: 

“that while they are ever 
and anon edging on us from 
the west, and striving to con- 
fine us to a comparitively 
narrow slip of land by hem- 
ming us in between the 
Apalachean hills and the 
ocean; that while they are 
laying the foundations of a 
monarchy, greater than the 
four ancient ones together, 
and extend their enormous 
Louisiana in their impudent 
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in their public Declarations a 
Right to confine us [to] a nar- 
row Slip on the Sea-Coast.”’ 


page 12, footnote: 


[Pepperel] Well known, 
and renowned for reducing 


maps and hot imagination to 
the very ea and per- 
haps to Japan . 


page 26: 
“Remember the brave 
atchievements of your breth- 


with his Countrymen of New- _—iren of New England in the 
England ...thestrongand late war; think, how an hand- 
important Town of Cape- ful of undisciplined farmers, 
Breton.” fresh from the plow, took the 


bull by the horns, possess’d 
themselves of their impreg- 
nable Cape-Breton, and in its 
rendition as an equivalent for 
all Flanders, purchased a 


peace for Europe.” 


These parallels of phrase and idea might well have 
occurred in two compositions of different authorship 
if the writer of the later had kept before him, while 
composing, the text of the earlier. It is clear that Mr. 
Sterling in preparing this sermon had consulted 
an Epistle addressed some years earlier to Arthur 
Dobbs by an anonymous Maryland clergyman, but 
considered in the light of the evidence previously set 
forth in this place, these strong similarities between his 
sermon and the Epistle to Dobbs seem to support the 
hypothesis that the Epistle too was of Sterling’s 
composition. Here the case in his behalf must rest. 

If one may assume for a moment that the Rev. 
James Sterling was, in fact, responsible for a poem in 
which the author professed his “Intent .... to do 
occasional Justice by an honorary Notice to those 
other great examples of true Patriotism, who have 
contributed to raise our Naval Glory, to establish 
flourishing Colonies, and ... . to extend our holy 
Faith,” one is justified in asking whether in its publica- 
tion in January or February of 1752, Mr. Sterling was 
to some extent seeking patronage in the business of 
personal preferment he had in hand at this time. We 
know that it had been written years earlier in a burst 
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of genuine patriotic fervor, and no one who reads it can 
question the emotion of patriotism as its fundamental 
reason for being. We know also that its author had 
made alterations in it since that time, and it could not 
have been harmful to the cause of a suppliant for 
office that a poem published by him should contain 
eulogies of Halifax, whom he describes as “‘Brittania’s 
greater Colbert’; of Lyttelton, whom he hails and 
praises as his personal patron and the father of his 
Muse; of Chesterfield; and of the brilliant Granville. 
All of these political leaders had been members of the 
Opposition when, twenty years earlier, Sterling had 
served as one of its lesser political hacks, and now in 
1752, Halifax was president of the Board of Trade; 
Lyttelton, his earlier patron, was one of the Lords of 
the Treasury; Chesterfield, though just then without 
office was still an influential personage; and Granville 
was lord president of the Council. An aspirant for a 
place in the Customs could hardly have aimed his 
delicate arrows at a group more likely to be of benefit 
to his purpose, and if the reader will turn back to that 
interchange of correspondence between the Treasury 
and the Customs in regard to Mr. Sterling’s appoint- 
ment he will feel, in rereading it, that the Commis- 
sioners of Customs were perfectly aware that the 
Lords of the Treasury were supporting a favorite, and 
that they were gravely and politely sarcastic as a 
consequence of their knowledge. It is not by way 
of criticism that I suggest this secondary motive 
in the publication of Mr. Sterling’s poem. Our age 
has subtler methods of gaining appointment than 
the frank appeal to patronage of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but one may doubt if there has occurred genuine 
increase in the dignity of the procedure, or if the service 
given in office is notably of a higher order. Before and 
since men have been appointed to the Customs for less 
worthy activity than the writing of a chauvinistic 
poem, and one may hope that the Epistle to Dobbs 
served its author in this matter of personal aggrandize- 
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ment as well as the cause of his country in the rivalry 
of the nations. That the patriotic purpose of the 
Epistle gained the indulgence of his contemporaries for 
its artistic imperfections is apparent from the tone of 
the notice that found place in the Monthly Review for 
March, 1752. After a page of description the reviewer 
proceeds to the following comment: 

“This epistle may not improperly be termed a 
Poem, tho’ it cannot be ranged under any known class. 
It consists of a mixture of the heroic, the philosophical, 
the descriptive, and the ethic. The subject-matter of 
it is not more various than it is new and interesting, to 
an enterprizing, mercantile and free nation. The 
author’s main design is to show, ‘how, by cultivating 
and improving, in its various climates, our large and 
fertile empire on the continent, and by introducing 
new and valuable staples of trade, the maternal king- 
dom would be greatly strengthened and enriched, the 
dependancy of our colonies better secured, and the 
ambitious schemes of France to rival us in trade, and 
maritime power, rendered abortive.’ —With respect 
to his poetry, it is manly, spirited, warm, and orna- 
mented with a variety of invention; but incorrect, and 
his numbers are sometimes inharmoniously turned. 
However, upon the whole, the performance will not 
fail to entertain a candid reader, as it chiefly breathes 
the language of the heart, and abounds with good 
moral sentiments, and striking descriptions of many 
aweful appearances in nature, peculiar to the northern 
regions; all tending to prove with Pope, 


That storms and earthquakes break not heav’ns design.” 


In concluding this sketch of James Sterling and its 
attempted identification of him as the author of An 
Epistle to the Hon. Arthur Dobbs, Esg., I am fain to 
express regret that the poem about which I have made 
so much ado is not a better poem, but I am consoled 
by the thought that much may be forgiven a poet who 
fears not to court the Muse, crying aloud the curt, 
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sibilant, and inflexible name of Dobbs, a name that 
may be rhymed only with sounds of humorous con- 
notation, and that must in its nature play havoc with 
all known metrical schemes. But it is courage, after 
all, that matters, and the Epistle to Dobbs represents a 
valiant flinging to the breeze of the banner of Empire. 
It has its peculiar place in an important but singularly 
dull group of writings. It is better than most of that 
group because it is different in form and nobler in 
expression, and because beneath it lay a motive that 
only the cynical will question and only the loftiest of 
political moralists will condemn. 
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DR. THOMAS WALKER AND THE 
LOYAL COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


BY ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 


The present paper presents a view of Thomas Walker, more 
siastindiaar in relation to land transactions, with a sweeping 
survey of his life and career. It anticipates the publication of a 
full length biography. This study constitutes, moreover, a 
part of a more extended survey of the activities of the land 
companies of the Old Southwest during the eighteenth century. 
The paper is appearing now in the Washington bicentennial 
year, in anticipation of the biography, primarily because of 
the relations between Thomas Walker and George Washington; 
and incidentally with other Revolutionary figures: Jefferson, 
Henry, Pendleton, Preston, Henderson, Lewis, Johnson, 
Mercer, Donelson, and others. 

For particular courtesies, in placing a mass of unpublished 
material at my disposal, my thanks are particularly due to Dr. 
William Cabell Rives of Washington, D.C., Mr. Albert 8. Bolling 
of Charlottesville, Va., and Miss Rose Page of ‘‘ Keswick,” 
Cobham, Va. For courtesies extended and assistance rendered 
in prosecuting certain lines of research, I am indebted to Prince 
Pierre Troubetzkoy and his wife, née Amélie Rives, now 
resident at the ancestral Walker home, Castle Hill; to Mr. 
David J. Mays of Richmond, and to Miss Mary Minor 
Lewis of Charlottesville. A series of important letters con- 
cerned with the activities of the Loyal Company, from the 
Draper Mss., are published here for the first time. I am 
indebted, in varying degrees, to Miss Louise Phelps Kellogg of 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, to Mr. Ernest R. 
Spofford of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, to Mr. 
John C. Fitzpatrick of Washington, to Dr. H. R. McIlwaine, 
librarian of the Virginia State Library, to Dr. Lyon G. Tyler, 
the historian, a descendant of Thomas Walker, to Mr. Clarence 
S. Brigham, Director of the American Antiquarian Society, to 
Mr. Lawrence C. Wroth, librarian of the John Carter Brown 
Library, and to my colleague, Dr. James B. Bullitt. Any other 
acknowledgments are made in footnotes. 
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| THIS era of America’s coming of age and the 
birth of American biography, a closer scrutiny of 
the moving forces in our early history is decisively 
necessitated. In our preoccupation with the Mont 
Blancs and Mount Everests of the Revolutionary 
landscape in the South, and especially in Virginia— 
Washington and Jefferson, Madison and Mason, 
Henry and Lee—we have overlooked the lesser peaks, 
the lower Alps. We look in vain for biographies of 
George Wythe, Peyton Randolph, Edmund Pendleton 
and Thomas Walker. Yet much of the deeper think- 
ing, constructive legislation, and strenuous labor which 
the times demanded was the contribution of these 
memorable figures and others of their stamp. Of the 
pioneering and exploratory spirits of the eighteenth 
century in the Old Southwest—George Washington 
and George Rogers Clark, Richard Henderson and 
Daniel Boone, James Robertson and John Sevier, 
George Croghan and Thomas Cresap, Simon Kenton 
and Joseph Martin—history and biography have not 
been silent. But we still await, not without impatience, 
desiderated biographies of Thomas Walker and Andrew 
Lewis, Christopher Gist and James Harrod, William 
Preston and John Floyd. 

Of the neglected figures, Thomas Walker is easily 
the most distinguished—for versatility and cultural 
range, indefatigable labors in many fields, pioneering 
thought and action, intimate association with leading 
men of his day, and constructive accomplishment. He 
was active and competent in many lines—as physician 
and surgeon, surveyor and commissary, soldier and 
legislator, explorer and colonizer, treaty negotiator, 
politician and diplomat. 

An eminent medical authority a century ago, James 
Thacher, called Walker ‘‘one of the most eminent sur- 
geons in America.’’! Walker was the leader of the first 


1James Thacher: American Medical Biography, or Memoirs of Eminent Physicians who 
have Flourished in America, 2 vols., Boston, 1828. 
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party of white men to explore Kentucky, and first to 
keep a diary of his explorations, which has been pre- 
served; and the cabin he and his companions erected 
near present Barbourville, Kentucky, in 1750 was the 
‘‘Farthest West’’ of Anglo-Saxon civilization in this 
region, of that day. For thirty years, with inter- 
missions due to war service and other causes, he 
represented Louisa and Albemarle counties in the 
House of Burgesses, on the Virginia Committee of 
Safety, and on the Council of State. During the 
French and Indian War he served under Washington 
as Commissary General with the rank of major. 
From 1749 onward until his death in 1794 he was the 
leading spirit in the great land corporation, the Loyal 
Company of Virginia, which he was active in founding 
and in serving as Agent for forty years. In 1779-1780, 
in association with Daniel Smith, he represented 
Virginia in the running of the North Carolina-Virginia 
dividing line westward from the point to which it had 
been extended by his friend and neighbor, Peter 
Jefferson, and his other friend, whose family was 
united to his own by marriage, Joshua Fry. He and 
Andrew Lewis represented the Colony of Virginia at 
the Treaty of Fort Stanwix in 1768, and signed on 
behalf of Virginia the treaty negotiated there with 
the Six Nations. The two succeeding years he and 
Andrew Lewis represented Virginia in negotiating an 
agreement with the Cherokee tribe of Indians for the 
establishment of a new boundary line, signing the 
treaty at Lochaber, South Carolina, in 1770. In 1774 
he was appointed by the Virginia legislature to nego- 
tiate a peace with the Shawnee tribe of Indians, follow- 
ing the latter’s defeat at the battle of the Great 
Kanawha; and presided as commissioner for Virginia 
at the treaty with the Western Indians held at Pitts- 
burgh, September 12 to October 21, 1775. As agent 
of the Loyal Company of Virginia, he was active in 
promoting western colonization and the westward 
movement, through the sale of the company’s lands. 
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As member of the Virginia Council of State, he wrote 
first his signature, which was followed by those of 
Nathaniel Harrison, James Madison and Bolling 
Stark, to the Instructions issued in 1778 to George 
Rogers Clark for the government and administration 
of the new county of Illinois. 

Thomas Walker was a friend and associate of the 
leading men of his day in Virginia, and had many 
acquaintances of eminence throughout the colonies. 
He was intimately associated with Washington, in the 
French and Indian War, in business and land affairs, 
and by family connections. He stood by Washington’s 
side at Braddock’s humiliating defeat, and aided him 
in restoring the shattered morale of the troops and 
effecting an orderly retreat. He was thrice connected 
with Washington: by successive marriages to two of 
Washington’s cousins (first cousins once removed) 
and by the marriage of Washington’s elder brother, 
Samuel, to the cousin of his first wife. He was the 
intimate friend and neighbor of Peter Jefferson, whom 
he attended in his last illness and served as executor. 
He was the guardian and preceptor of Peter Jefferson’s 
son, Thomas; and in 1770 and 1771 served jointly with 
him as representatives of Albemarle County in the 
Virginia House of Burgesses. It was under Jefferson’s 
administration that he was instrumental in extending 
the dividing line between North Carolina and Virginia; 
and it was on this journey that he bore Jefferson’s 
instructions to George Rogers Clark for locating the 
site of the fortification, later occupied by Clark and his 
troops and named Fort Jefferson. Among his asso- 
ciates and acquaintances, in addition to the Washing- 
tons and the Jeffersons, may be mentioned Benjamin 
Franklin, Patrick Henry, James Madison, Edmund 
Pendleton, Andrew, Thomas, Charles, Nicholas and 
John Lewis, George Rogers Clark, William Preston, 
John Floyd, James Mercer, Richard Henderson, Isaac 
Shelby, the Lees, the Pages, the Gilmers, the Nelsons, 
the Tuckers, the Maurys, the Thorntons, the Meri- 
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wethers, the Randolphs, the Blands, the Careys; and 
all the governors of Virginia for a period of almost half 
a century. 

Thomas Walker was one of the most assiduous 
workers for the public interest, and one of the most 
active patriots, of his day. He ranks with Christopher 
Gist, Richard Henderson, George Rogers Clark and 
James Harrod as one of the truly constructive forces 
in the opening of the trans-Allegheny region to settle- 
ment and colonization. For skill in successful diplo- 
matic negotiations with the Indians he was unsur- 
passed by any of his contemporaries, and he had the 
unquestioned confidence of the Indian chiefs. He was 
a strong swimmer in the central current of the move- 
ment of the times. It is indisputable that, in the 
theatre in which he operated, he was one of the most 
shrewd, vigorous, effective and useful men of his day. 


II 


Thomas Walker, born January 25, 1715, was the third 
child and second son of Thomas Walker, of King and 
Queen County, Virginia, and Susanna Peachy, his wife, 
to whom he was married on September 24,1709. The 
Thomas Walker who served in the Virginia House of 
Burgesses in 1662 is believed to have been the progeni- 
tor of the Walker family in Virginia; and is stated, on 
hearsay evidence, to have been the grandfather of the 
subject of the present inquiry.' The ancestors of Dr. 
Thomas Walker are said to have come from Stafford- 
shire, England, and to have settled about 1650 in 


‘Consult Draper Mss., 13ZZ 1-42; R. C. M. Page: Genealogy of the Page Family in 
Virginia, also a Condensed Account of the Nelson, Walker, Pendleton, and Randolph Fam- 
tlies, 2d edition (New York: Publishers Printing Co., 1893); Journal of the House of 
Burgesses, September 11 and 19, 1663; September 19, October 23 and 26, November 2 and 
9, 1666, and September 26, 1667, where mention is made of Captain Thomas Walker and 
Major Thomas Walker. In the same journal, for the period 1753-1758, occur also the 
names: Henry, Peter, and “Lieut. Coll.’’ John Walker. See also the compilations: 
William Ayres (ed.), Historical Sketches (Pineville, Ky., 1925), and Ann Walker Burns 
(ed.), Daniel Boone’s Predecessor in Kentucky (Frankfort, Ky., c. 1928.) 
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Tidewater, Virginia, some of them living in Gloucester 
County.' 

While still a lad, Thomas lost his father and went to 
live at Williamsburg with his sister, Mary Peachy, 
the second wife of Dr. George Gilmer, to whom she 
was married on May 13, 1732. Dr. Gilmer, a native 
of Scotland and a graduate of the University of 
Edinburgh, had settled in Virginia early in the 
eighteenth century; and for full half a century, until 
his death on January 15, 1757, successfully ‘‘combined 
the vocations of physician, surgeon and druggist.” 
Thomas came under the tutelage of his brother-in-law; 
and is said to have lived in a drug-store. Although his 
name does not appear on the rolls, there is constant 
and reliable tradition that he was a student at William 
and Mary College; and it is unlikely that he ever 
received a medical degree. On the representation, 
by his brother-in-law, Dr. George Gilmer, of his 
preparation and fitness, he was doubtless licensed to 
practice medicine by the county or other authorities, 
according to law. He settled at Fredericksburg and 
practiced medicine there and in eastern Virginia for a 
number of years.2, He won a more than local eminence 
as physician and surgeon, and had a number of pupils 
among whom may be mentioned George Gilmer, Jr., 
his nephew, George Conway Taylor of Orange, later an 
agent of the Loyal Company, and William Baynham, 
subsequently famous, who was under Dr. Walker’s 
tutelage for five years.* Dr. Walker, as mentioned 
earlier, was authoritatively described as ‘‘one of the 
most eminent surgeons in America;” and is credited 
with being one of the earliest in America or abroad 
to trephine bone for suppurative osteomyelitis.‘ Dr. 


1E. T. Sale: Manors of Virginia in Colonial Times (Philadelphia, 1909), chapter 
“Castle Hill,”’ pp. 229-235. 

*W. H. T. Squires: The Days of Yesteryear (Portsmouth, 1928); William Ayres: Histo- 
rical Sketches. 

*W. B. Blanton, M.D.: Medicine in Virginia in the Eighteenth Century (Richmond, 
1931), pp. 13-14, 79. Blanton calls Walker “one of the most eminent men of his day;” 
and states that Thomas Walker, Sr. “‘is said also to have been a physician.” 

‘Kelly and Burrage: Dictionary of American Medical Biography (New York, 1928), 
p. 1253, quoting Ashurst: Principles and Practice of Surgery (Philadelphia, 1893). 
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Walker’s most famous pupil was William Baynham, 
who has been termed by Blanton the “finest anatomist 
of the century in America.’”’ 

For a long period of years, Walker had a general 
store at Fredericksburg, and subsequently it appears 
in Louisa County. He made shipments, sometimes as 
many as five hogsheads of tobacco at a time, to English 
and Scotch merchants: John Norton and Son, William 
Montgomery and Sons, and Matthew Gale, London; 
Morgan Thomas and Company, Edward Harford, Jr., 
Farrell and Jones, and Thomas, Griffiths and Thomas, 
Bristol; Thomas and John Backhouse, and Dobson, 
Doltera and Walker, Liverpool; and Crawford and 
Gammell, Greenock. Books, mathematical instru- 
ments, and various medicines were ordered from abroad 
by him at different times, from 1747 onward; and 
among the articles specifically listed in the compre- 
hensive orders are: gunpowder in bulk, drop shot, 
bars of lead, men’s, women’s and boys’ hats, Welch 
Cotton, German Serge, Saxon green, light drab, blue 
Nap, Irish linens, Duffell, drawing knives, wrapper 
and cord, rugs, saws, files, table knives and forks, 
penknives, cutters, women’s scissors, frying pans, 
candle moulds, pepper boxes, salt-petre, brimstone. 
Large quantities of rum, molasses and sugar were 
ordered from Edward Voss in Norfolk. The shipments 
to Dr. Thomas Walker at Fredericksburg were some- 
times sent in care of Mr. Robert Jackson.’ In his 
business as a merchant, Dr. Walker ‘‘was for many 
years largely engaged in importing directly from the 
mother country the innumerable articles needful, both 
for himself and others, for the cultivation of colonial 
plantations and the comfort of colonial homes.’” 


1This information regarding Dr. Walker’s mercantile business is derived from original 
orders, bills and receipts owned by Dr. William Cabell Rives of Washington, D. C., one 
of Dr. Walker’s descendants. 

*Preface (pages 13 and 14) by William Cabell Rives to Journal of An Exploration in 
the Spring of the Year 1750, by Dr. Thomas Walker, of Virginia (Boston, 1888). 
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III 


On some unknown date, during the year 1741, 
Thomas Walker was married to the widow of Nicholas 
Meriwether. Her maiden name was Mildred Thornton; 
and she was first cousin, once removed, to George 
Washington.' By this marriage, Dr. Walker acquired 
possession of the Castle Hill estate, comprising about 
eleven thousand acres of land in present Albemarle 
County, which was originally part of a grant from 
George II to one Nicholas Meriwether. Shortly prior 
to 1754, it is believed, Dr. Walker and family removed 
from Fredericksburg to the Castle Hill property, and 
resided for some years in a house probably not now 
standing.? It is claimed that Dr. Walker intro- 
duced into this section the delicately flavored apple 
later renowned under the name of the Albemarle 
pippin. 

For all his talents as physician and surgeon, Dr. 
Walker after a time wearied of the hardships and 
fatiguing journeys imposed by the practice of medicine. 
His large estate and the duties of maintaining it 
presumably took up the better part of his time after 
his removal to Castle Hill. Although serving as 
Commissary General during the French and Indian 
War, he was not infrequently called upon for medical 
aid; and on June 3, 1758, John Blair, acting Governor 
of Virginia, wrote him: ‘‘I have sent you a Chest of 
Medicine’s from Mr. Pasteur’s Shop, with Instru- 
ments; but cannot yet hear of a Surgeon for you which 
gives me much concern.’ During the last illness of 
his friend and neighbor, Colonel Peter Jefferson, who 
died on August 17, 1757, he visited him professionally 


1George Washington’s own aunt, Mildred Washington, was married first to Roger 
Gregory; and their daughter, Elizabeth, was married to Reuben Thornton. The daughter 
of Reuben and Elizabeth Gregory Thornton was Mildred Thornton, Thomas Walker's 
first wife. 

2Goods were shipped from London by William Montgomery and Sons to Thomas 
Walker in Louisa County in 1754. Albemarle was cut off from Louisa County in 1759. 
Fredericksburg, on the Rappahannock River, was in Spotsylvania County; and goods 
were shipped from abroad direct to Fredericksburg or to Yorktown. 

‘Journal of the House of Burgesses, 1758-1761, p. 261. 
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on June 25, three times in July, and eleven times 
during the month of August.' The original bill 
rendered by Dr. Walker for these medical services 
was for many years to be seen at Castle Hill. 

Like many leading men of the day—George Wash- 
ington, George Rogers Clark, William Preston, John 
Floyd, for example—Walker turned surveyor in 
response to the need for taking care of and sub- 
dividing his large landed estate. Through his contact 
with speculative and adventurous spirits of the day, 
he learned of the efforts made by the colony of Virginia 
to promote western colonization and the settlement of 
unappropriated lands. Beginning with 1743 the 
Virginia Council began to make large, and in some 
cases vast, grants of land to individuals and corpora- 
tions.2, Walker was an adventurous spirit, who found 
allurement in the terra incognita of the fabled West. 
While still a young man, in company with a friend, 
William Winston, his senior in years, he made many 
tours of hunting and exploration, venturing as far as 
the headwaters of the James.* ‘‘Strong in body, 
courageous, enterprising, intelligent, he was impelled 
by his curiosity and restless energy to leave his wife 
and young children for a season; and, if not to forget 
them, yet, like the hunter in Horace, to pass his nights 
under the cold canopy of the skies in the unknown 
region beyond the mountains. ... The love of 
exploration and adventure grew with experience and 
with expanding knowledge and capacity, and becoming 
a leader of men into the wilderness, Thomas Walker 
won the confidence of the adventurous spirits among 
whom he lived, and attracted the attention—especially 
when frontier service involving hardship and danger 
was needed—of many of the successive governors of 


1H. 8. Randall in his Life of Jefferson (Philadelphia, 1871) is doubtless in error in the 
statement that Peter Jefferson's death was sudden. 

*Consult Archibald Henderson: A Pre-Revolutionary Revolt in the Old Southwest. 
Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., vol. xvii, No. 2, 1930. 

‘Walker thus early became acquainted with the region where he was to find a home and 
settle for the remainder of his life. 
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Virginia.’”"? In 1748 Walker accompanied as surveyor 
a party headed by Colonel James Patton, and con- 
sisting besides of Colonel John Buchanan, Patton’s 
son-in-law, Colonel James Wood and Major Charles 
Campbell, on a journey through Southwest Virginia 
and East Tennessee, as far as the Indian and Clinch 
Rivers.2,-. The object of this journey was to locate 
and survey extensive tracts of land, by authority of a 
grant of 100,000 acres to Colonel Patton by the 
Virginia Council in 1745. One of the adventurous 
spirits, who accompanied this party, was the hunter 
and scout, John Findlay, afterwards to become 
famous as Daniel Boone’s guide to Kentucky in 1769. 
On this trip, which did not extend beyond the Holston 
River, Walker met one Samuel Stalnaker between the 
Reedy Creek Settlement and Holston River on his 
way to visit the Cherokee Indians. When Walker 
visited this region two years later, he found (March 23) 
Samuel Stalnaker’s camp, and the next day ‘‘helped 
him to raise his house.’’? On Fry and Jefferson’s map 
(1751) Stalnaker’s cabin is set down as the extreme 
western settlement in 1748. 

There seems reason to believe that Dr. Walker lived 
at the Wolf Hills, which he named, the present 
Abingdon, Virginia, for the period 1748 to 1754.4 
On March 29, 1752, there was surveyed for Thomas 
Walker a deed for a tract of land totalling 6,780 acres, 
entitled Burk’s Garden, located on Castle’s Creek, a 
branch of Indian River.’ A grant, presumably for this 
land, was obtained from George II on July 14, 1752. 
This grant was for a large area surrounding and includ- 
ing the site of the present Abingdon, Va. In 1743 


1W. C. Rives: Preface to Journal of an Exploration, &c. 

*Consult L. P. Summers: History of Southwest Virginia, 1746-1786 (Richmond, 1903), 
pp. 42-3. Colonel James Patton was a magistrate and high sheriff of Augusta County, 
and his son-in-law, John Buchanan, was a deputy surveyor. 

*Consult Walker’s Journal of 1750. 

‘These dates are approximate. 

‘Surveyor’s record, Augusta County, at Staunton. 
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Walker obtained a grant from the Virginia Council of 
10,000 acres.* 

In the year 1748, Mr. Gray, Mr. Ashford Hughes 
and others obtained a grant from the Governor and 
Council for 10,000 acres of land lying on the waters of 
New River. This grant was soon afterward assigned 
to Peter Jefferson, Dr. Thomas Walker, and Thomas 
and David Meriwether. These lands were surveyed 
and principally settled in the early days of the settle- 
ment of this section.?, Evidently Walker was so occu- 
pied with the surveying of his own lands and the lands 
of the Loyal Company, as we shall see, that he sought 
official position as a surveyor. On September 29, 1752, 
he qualified as a deputy surveyor of Augusta County. 
Early in 1777 Dr. Walker, Joseph Black and Samuel 
Briggs gave 120 acres of land to Washington County 
for the town to be built at Black’s Fort. On October 
7, 1781, Dr. Walker, through his attorney in fact, 
Daniel Smith, sold 484 acres for a nominal considera- 
tion to the Town of Abingdon. 


IV 


During the earlier decades of the eighteenth century, 
a great stimulus to colonization in the unsettled 
portions of the commonwealth of Virginia was given 
by the action of the Governor and Council of Virginia 
in making many and large grants of lands. For a decade 
following August 27, 1754, the date of the Governor’s 
instructions, no tracts larger than 1000 acres to any in- 
dividual were granted for land “‘lying to the Westward 


1This is No. 25 in the forty-three tracts issued by the Virginia Council between 1743 
and 1760, and a list of which was laid by John Blair, Clerk of the Council, before the House 
of Burgesses, December 6, 1769. See Ohio Company Papers, vol. I (J), 80ff., in the Library 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

11. P. Summers: History of Southwest Virginia, &c., p. 51. 

5L. P. Summers, ibid, p. 43. 

‘Summers, ibid, pp. 268-9, 619, 621. The power of attorney from Dr. Walker consti- 
tuting Daniel Smith his attorney in fact to convey said lands was executed September 9, 
1777. Daniel Smith was later associated with Dr. Walker in running the North Carolina- 
Virginia boundary line. 
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of the ridge of Mountains which separate the Rivers 
Roanoke, James and Potomac from the Mississippi. ’’! 
But for a quarter of a century prior to August 27, 1754, 
vast tracts of land were granted to groups of individu- 
als, ranging from 10,000 to 800,000 acres. The spirit of 
speculation was rife in Virginia; and Walker’s survey- 
ing expedition in locating Colonel Patton’s grant, 
while it doubtless genuinely stimulated interest in the 
rich lands on the Western waters, may rather be inter- 
preted as symbolic of the feverish speculative activity 
of the times. Within a space of little more than two 
years, immense grants were made to three important 
land companies, including among the co-partners many 
of the leading Virginians of the day, as well as men of 
prominence in the adjoining colonies. Among the 
members of the three land companies appear such 
representative Virginia names as Washington, Lee, 
Dinwiddie, Taylor, Mason, Pendleton, Carter, Nelson, 
Lewis, Walker, Jefferson, Meriwether, Fry, Maury, 
Willis, Henry, Mercer, Preston. 

The first of these large companies to secure a grant 
was the Loyal Company of Virginia, headed by John 
Lewis who emigrated from Pennsylvania in 1732 and 
founded Staunton, Virginia. There is little doubt that, 
on account of his superior knowledge of the Western 
country, Walker was influential in organizing the com- 
pany, his name appearing second in the list of grantees. 
On July 12, 1748, according to the Virginia Council 
records, a grant was made: ‘‘To John Lewis Esq. & 
others eight hundred thousand acres in one or more 
surveys, beginning on the bounds between this colony 
and North Carolina, and running to the Westward 
and to the North, so as to include the said Quantity.” 
The full list of names is as follows: John Lewis, 
Thomas Walker, John Meriwether, Charles Lewis, 
James Power, Peter Jefferson, Charles Dick, Charles 


1Report of John Blair, Clerk of the Council, laid before the House of Burgesses on 
December 6, 1769. C It Ohio Company Papers, vol. I (J), 88 ff., in the Library of the 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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Barrett, Joshua Fry, Thomas Turpin, John Harvie, 
Thomas Meriwether, Thomas Meriwether, Jr., John 
Baylor, Samuel Waddy, Robert Barrett, Henry Willis, 
Peachy Gilmer, John Lewis, James Maury, Thomas 
Lewis, Peter Hedgman, John Moore, Robert Martin, 
Henry Tate, Richard Jones, William Wood, Samuel 
Dalton, Francis Thornton, Francis Thornton, Jr., John 
Thornton, John Pierce, William Stephenson, Nicholas 
Lewis, Nicholas Meriwether, William Hudson, Francis 
Meriwether, Humphrey Hill, John Dixon,and Edmund 
Pendleton.* 

Peter Jefferson and Joshua Fry, neighbors of 
Thomas Walker in Albemarle County, who completed 
the running of the dividing line between North Caro- 
lina and Virginia the very year of the grant, were 
undoubtedly active in the organization of the com- 
pany, having examined and surveyed the lands 
contiguous to those sought by the company. The 
western point of the boundary line run by Fry and 
Jefferson was on Steep Rock Creek, now known as 
Laurel Fork, a tributary of the Holston River, some 
twenty-five miles southeast of Abingdon, Va. At 
this time there was no line delimiting any bounds to 
western settlement. The more magnificent lands in 
the ‘‘back parts of Virginia,” north and west of the 
western end of the dividing line on Steep Rock Creek, 
were available to the forty grantees headed by John 
Lewis, Esq.” 

4Consult Ohio Company Papers, volume I, (J), p. 80; Augusta County Records (Staun- 
ton, Va.), “Record Book 1834," pp. 380ff. The name of Edmund Pendleton does not 
appear in the list in the Ohio Company Papers: it was added by an order of Council, May 7, 
1753, having been inadvertently omitted in the Council's order of July 12, 1749. This is 
ay No. 14 in forty-three such grants issued by Governor and Council from 1743 to 
1760. 

*Consult Fry and Jefferson’s map of Virginia, 1751. In 1749 Colonel Joshua Fry was 
living on Hardware River, near Carter’s Bridge, between Charlottesville and Scottsville, 
having settled there in 1744. Seven years earlier, 1737, Peter Jefferson had settled in the 
neighborhood of present Charlottesville, being preceded by only two or three settlers in 
that region. Consult brief autobiography of Thomas Jefferson in P. L. Ford (ed.), 
Works of Thomas Jefferson (New York, 1892), volume I, page 3; and Memoir of Colonel 
Joshua Fry, by Rev. Philip Slaughter, D.D. In the year 1749, in his Explication of the 
Shorter Catechism, Dr. John Thomson refers to Amelia and neighboring counties in the 


centre of present Virginia as the “back parts of Virginia.” In the list of grantees, only 
the name of John Lewis which leads bears the designation “Esq.” 
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Doubtless at the first meeting of the association, a 
name was chosen, notably the Loyal Land Company of 
Virginia. It is usually spoken of as the Loyal Company 
of Virginia. John Lewis acted as the directive head of 
the company for four years. In launching the com- 
pany, he proceeded energetically, securing the ap- 
pointment on December 12, 1749, of Dr. Thomas 
Walker as agent, for the purpose of exploring the 
Western wilderness where the lands were to be taken 
up.' Walker set off from Castle Hill on March 6, 
1749-1750, accompanied by Ambrose Powell, great- 
grandfather of the Confederate general Ambrose 
Powell Hill; William Tomlinson, who afterwards 
settled in Kentucky; Colby Chew, connected through 
his mother with Presidents Taylor and Madison and a 
captain under Washington in the French and Indian 
War; Henry Lawless and John Hughes. Each man had 
a horse, and two more horses were taken along to carry 
the baggage. The party made a wide cast through 
eastern Kentucky, traversing Cumberland and Ouasio- 
to Gaps, and passing by or near present Barbourville, 
Paintsville, Hot Springs and Staunton. By April 28, 
Lawless and Hughes had erected a small cabin, eight 
by twelve feet, some four miles below present Barbour- 
ville. This cabin, evidently intended to serve as a 
record of the Loyal Company’s claim? and also to 
house the company’s surveyors, is historic as the first 
house built in Kentucky by white men. It appears on 
De Vaugondy’s map (1755) and also on Mitchell’s 
map (1755), on the latter with the legend: ‘‘ Walkers— 
the extent of the English settlements 1750.” 

Walker and party had missed the Blue Grass region 
and failed by only fifteen miles of seeing, from Pilot 


1Dr. Walker's original diary (1749-1750), owned by Dr. William Cabell Rives, of 
Washington, D. C., begins as follows: “Having, on the 12th of December last, been 
employed for a certain consideration to go to the Westward in order to discover a proper 
Place for a Settlement &c.” 

*Walker’s company established a pre-emption claim—‘ cabin rights” and “corn 
rights—” by claiming land around the cabin and planting corn and peach stones. 
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Knob, the ‘‘beautiful levels’ of ‘‘Kentake.”” Much. 
of the land was densely wooded, a sort of jungle 
difficult of passage; and Walker’s journal gives un- 
favorable reports of the land. Walker named a 
number of natural features of the country, chiefly 
after his companions; and brought back with him the 
first detailed knowledge of the trans-Allegheny country 
acquired by a Virginian. The geographical and topo- 
graphical information acquired by Walker on this 
trip was early utilized by the historians and map 
makers of the day, although not with scientific 
accuracy. On De Vaugondy’s map (1755), Walker’s 
settlement on the Cumberland is laid down quite 
accurately as to latitude, but is too far west. Crooked 
Creek, and Powell’s, Lawless’, Hughes’ and Frederick’s 
Rivers, all laid down on the map, are shown as flowing 
into the Ohio, whereas, with the exception of the last 
named, they are tributaries of the Cumberland. 
Mitchell’s map (1755) and Lewis Evans’ map (1755) 
also contain data evidently furnished by Walker. 
Lewis is the only one of the cartographers who makes 
specific acknowledgment. In Lewis Evans’ Analysis 
(2nd ed., Phila., 1755) quoted in Pownall’s work,' 
Evans says: ‘‘ As for the Branches of Ohio, which head 
in the New Virginia, I am particularly obliged to Dr. 
THomas WALKER, for the Intelligence of what Names 
they bear, and what Rivers they fall into Northward 
and Westward, but this Gentleman, being on a Journey 
when I happened to see him, had not his Notes, where- 
by he might otherwise have rendered those Parts more 
perfect.”” The following year, Christopher Gist ex- 
plored Kentucky for the Ohio Company, making a far 
more comprehensive exploration than did Walker. 
Whilst Walker and Gist anticipated Daniel Boone by 
seventeen and sixteen years, respectively, in visiting 
Kentucky, they had themselves been anticipated by 
numerous hunters and explorers: Vielé, Chartier, 


1Thomas Pownall, Topographical Description of North America, 1776, p. 34. 
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Couture, Walsh, Nairns, Hughes and others;' but they 
were the only explorers who kept minute records of 
their explorations. Doubtless Walker expected the 
Loyal Company to take up large bodies of land in the 
neighborhood of the small cabin built by his party; 
but this expectation was never realized. In 1767 
Walker interested Patrick Henry and William Fleming 
in some sort of land scheme in Kentucky, probably as 
a phase of the operations of the Loyal Company; but 
nothing more was heard of this scheme in which Henry 
exhibited such a lively interest.2, The Loyal Company 
took up no lands in Kentucky: all their lands were east 
of the Alleghenies. A number of surveys, evidently 
on the basis of Gist’s original exploration, were made 
on behalf of the Ohio Company by John Floyd and his 
surveying party in 1775*. Only the Transylvania 
Company, of the three companies which sent explorers 
into Kentucky, made effective use of the report of the 
extended reconnaissance made by the company’s 
scout and surveyor, Daniel Boone. For the years 1775 
and 1776 the history of Kentucky is primarily the 
history of the activities of the Transylvania Company.‘ 

Upon the return of their agent, Walker, from 
Kentucky, the Loyal Company entered actively upon 
the prosecution of the business of locating and selling 
lands. It was not long before they ran afoul of the 
conflicting claims of the Ohio Company, which issued a 
caveat to stop the activities of the Loyal Company. 
While the matters at issue were pending, the Loyal 


1C. W. Alvord: The Daniel Boone Myth, in Journal of the Illinois State Historical 
Society, vol. xix, Nos. 1-2, 1926, pp. 16-30. 

*Patrick Henry to William Fleming, Louisa, June 10, 1767. See Documents, post. 

*Consult Fayette County, Kentucky, Complete Record Book “B," pp. 279 ff., case of 
Hugh Innes’ Heirs ». John Bradford; Floyd Mss., Draper Collection, Madison, Wis- 
consin; R. H. Collins’ Ms. Notes, in Durrett Collection, University of Chicago. 

‘Consult the following publications of the writer: The Conquest of the Old Southwest (New 
York, 1920) ; The Star of Empire (Durham, N.C., 1919); The Creative Forces in Westward 
Expansion: Henderson and Boone, in American Historical Review, October, 1914; Richard 
Henderson and the Occupation of Kentucky, in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
December, 1914; The Transylvania Company and the Founding of Henderson, Kentucky 
* (1929); Memorial Celebration in Honor of the Transylvania Company (1929); and Tran- 
sylvania: a Story of the Bold and Almost Successful Attempt to Found the Fourteenth 
American Colony, in the Century Magazine, Autumn, 1929, vol. 119, No. 1. 
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Company circulated advertisements throughout the 
British colonies, ‘‘inviting settlers to come and settle 
their lands by promising to survey for them the place 
& quantity of land they should choose, at the cheap 
rate of £3 per hundred acres with the Surveyors’ fees, 
right or composition money and patent fee; at the 
same time offering if required a reasonable time for 
payment, in which case the company was to retain the 
title as security for the purchase money and receive 
interest after a limited time.’”! 

The four years, allowed by the Council for com- 
pleting the surveys, now being nearly expired, the 
Council on June 14, 1753, acting upon the petition of 
the Loyal Company, granted the company four years 
more to enable them to complete the surveying and 
selling of the lands. At this time John Lewis gave up 
the active leadership of the company, and was suc- 
ceeded by Thomas Walker, under the specific title of 
Agent, which post he held until his death on November 
9,1794. Throughout this entire period, save for the 
interruption of his official activities for the company 
during the French and Indian War, Walker was 
energetic and tireless in furthering the business of the 
company. So actively did he enter upon the duties of 
Agent that many surveys were immediately made and 
a great quantity of land was sold. The terms were 
satisfactory to intending settlers; and before the 
autumn of 1754 lands were sold to about two hundred 
families, already settled upon the lands.? In the second 
letter to Walker which has been preserved,’ his factor 


1Bill filed in suit of the Successors of the Loyal Company »v. David French, Giles County, 
Virginia, May 23, 1832. Augusta County Records, Staunton, Va., “ Record Book 1834,” 
pp. 380ff. L. P. Summers in his History of Southwest Virginia, 1746-1786, p. 51, states 
that “the Loyal Company got into a dispute with Colonel James Patton, who had an 
unfinished grant below where this company were to begin.” The grant of 100,000 acres, 
issued by the Council to James Patton and others, was described in the grant as “in 
Augusta County on three branches of the Mississippi River, the one known by the name 
of Woods River, the other two to the Westward thereof on (indecipherable) the waters of 
the said River."’ Ohio Company Papers, vol. I (J), l. c. 

This is a striking illustration of the streaming of the population into southwest Virginia 
in the middle years of the eighteenth century, and the prevailing practice of “ squatting" 
upon unoccupied lands in the “back country.” 

See Documents, post. 
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Robert Jackson writes from Fredericksburg, July 12, 
1753, regarding a visit to Stafford, Prince William 
County: “‘I am not forgetting that your affairs with ye 
Loyal Company give seeming pleasure to every man 
there, when we understood ye matter was agreed.”’ 


VI 


Walker’s wide reputation as hunter, surveyor and 
scout, gained as the result of his expedition to the 
Westward in 1748 and 1750, brought him prominently 
forward at the opening of the French and Indian War. 
Known as a man of ability, vigor and resource, who 
had engaged successfully in trade, Walker, toward the 
close of the year 1754, it is presumed, was appointed 
by the Virginia House of Burgesses, Commissary 
General of the Virginia troops, with the rank of major. 
For the duration of the war, Walker was energetically 
engaged upon this business, to the entire neglect of the 
affairs of the Loyal Company. In the midst of arms 
speculation languishes. 

In pursuance of his enterprise of procuring supplies 
of all sorts—flour, wheat, horses, wagons, boats and 
what-not, for General Braddock’s projected expedi- 
tion against Fort Duquesne, Walker in February and 
March, 1755, made a disagreeable and arduous trip to 
Philadelphia. For a time he traveled with a Jew (an 
observer of the Sabbath), ‘‘who is no disagreeable 
companion.”’ After swimming his horses over Will’s 
Creek, he rode to Col Cresap’s.' Two days later, 
while on his journey, he records: ‘‘Finding ye creek 
up, and missing my way, I was obliged to lie without 
fire, liquor or bedding.’’ After travelling for several 
days over rough roads in a mountainous country, he 
finally arrived at the house of a widow ‘‘who prepared 
me a great plenty of sausage & eggs of which I ate very 


1For Cresap consult Lawrence C. Wroth: The Story of Thomas Cresap: a Maryland 
Pioneer. First published in the Maryland Historical Magazine, March, 1914; reprinted 
by the Cresap Society (Columbus, Ohio, 1928). 
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heartily & then set out for Nicholas Johnson’s where 
I got just as it was dark.” 

Walker’s initial objective is the camp near Colonel 
Cresap’s, where he reports to General Sir John St. 
Clare and receives orders and directions to proceed to 
Philadelphia. Benjamin Franklin, the postmaster- 
general of Pennsylvania, was occupied at this time 
with procuring a hundred and fifty wagons and enough 
horses to haul them for Braddock’s army. On 
February (March?) 22, Walker records in his diary, 
evidently acting in obedience to General St. Clare’s 
orders: ‘‘ Waited this day on the Ingenius Franklin for 
his assistance.’"' On the next day Walker attended 
“the English Church where they have a Ring of bells 
8 in number a Poor Parson & a Clerk suitable”; and 
that evening ‘‘dined with Mr. Franklin.” The next 
day, in company with Franklin, he visited the State 
House, and waited some time until ‘‘there was Floped 
Hatts Enough to go on Business’’—a quaint style of 
describing a quorum of Quakers. After some nego- 
tiations, Walker was given an order by ‘‘one of their 
commissions in arithmetick . . . to purchase fourteen 
thousand Bushills of wheat have the same ground 
Bolted and Packed in Casks and also to employ a 
sufficient Number of Carriages to transport it to 
Conogochick (Conococheague).’’ Walker reported this 
commission in letters to Governor Dinwiddie and Sir 
John St. Clare, and set out for camp—travelling via 
Lancaster, Harris’ Ferry, Carlisle, Shippensburg and 
Col. Cresap’s. At camp Walker records: “found many 
things in disorder but our People in High Spiritt.’”? 

During the spring and summer, Walker was busily 
engaged in the arduous duties of the commissariat. 
In his official capacity, he accompanied Braddock’s 
army in the disastrous expedition against Fort 
Duquesne, doubtless in close association with his wife’s 
close relative, Col. George Washington. According to 


1Franklin was generally called “the ingenious Dr. Franklin.” 
*%See Documents, post. 
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reliable tradition, Walker, like Daniel Boone, escaped 
from the battlefield on horseback, after powerfully 
seconding Washington’s efforts ‘‘in restoring order and 
in bringing off to a place of safety the shattered 
remnant of the British and Virginia forces.” Twenty- 
one years later Walker revisited the battle-ground in 
company with a party headed by Judge J. Yeates, 
who thus describes the incident (Pittsburgh, August 
21, 1776): 


My feelings were heightened by the warm and glowing 
narration of that day’s events by Dr Walker, who was an 
eye witness. He pointed out the ford where the army crossed 
the Monongahela (below Turtle Creek 800 yds.) a finer sight 
could not have been beheld, the shining barrels of the muskets, 
the excellent order of the men, the cleanliness of their appear- 
ance, the joy depicted on every face at being so near Fort 
Du Quesne, the highest object of their wishes—the music re- 
echoed through the mountains. How brilliant the morning— 
how melancholy the evening! The Savages and French had 
hardly an idea of victory when they made the attack. Brad- 
dock appeared almost to have courted defeat. Against every 
remonstrance of Sir Peter Halket, Major Washington, and 
others of his officers, he refused to let a man leave his rank; 
they fired in platoon against no object—how very dispiriting 
to a gallant soldier; they were shot down in whole ranks. The 
enemy observing the infatuation of the General, felt assured of 
victory, redoubled their exertions, and fired with such fatal 
precision as to cause our men to throw away their guns and 
run off in the greatest disorder. The officers in vain attempted 
to arrest their course—they were compelled to follow their 
example. How differently did they cross the river now— 
without arms, order or music, the hellish yells of the Indians, 
and the groans and shrieks of the dying and the wounded 
falling upon theirears. . . .” 


In writing to Walker, to congratulate him upon 
escaping with his life, Robert Jackson, Walker’s factor, 
quaintly exclaims, concerning this incredible rout of 
a well officered army of British regulars by one-fourth 
their number of naked French and Indians: ‘‘ For my 

tw. C. Rives: Journal of An Exploration &c (Boston, 1888), Preface, p. 19. 


*The Register of Pennsyloania. Edited by Samuel Hazard, Vol. VI, pp. 104-5. The 
above account is evidently a transcription by Judge Yeates of Dr. Walker’s viva voce 


account. 
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own part, if such a thing was inserted in ye best 
Hystory in ye world I would burn ye book.””! 

During the next twelve months and more, the people 
of Hampshire, Frederick and Augusta counties under- 
went indescribable sufferings from Indian raids. 
Washington, with inadequate and disorderly militia, 
was attempting to protect the western frontier of 
Virginia by means of a chain of small stockaded forts 
stretching from Winchester to Fort Cumberland. 
Walker was constantly traveling along this chain of 
forts, prosecuting the difficult tasks of the commissary 
and experiencing great difficulty in securing the funds 
for carrying it on. On these journeys Walker was in 
grave danger of being cut off and killed by the Indians. 
Writing to Washington from Williamsburg, April 14, 
1756, Walker says: ‘‘As soon as my accounts are 
settled I shall proceed to you as fast as possible and in 
the mean time you may assure your self nothing in my 
Power shall be wanting for the good of the Common 
Cause & Honour of every worthy individual of the 
Virginia Regiment.” The militia began to desert in 
numbers, and were defended by the people in their 
desertion.2 During these trying times, Walker was 
performing heroic service in procuring cattle, hogs, 
grain, and other supplies, and in especial the salt 
indispensable for preventing the beef and pork from 


1S8ee fragment of letter, among Documents, post. Jackson wrote Walker a second 
congratulatory letter, from Fredericksburg, September 25, 1755, ending: “Please to 
tender my compliments to your old lady, and tell her I am glad she has got you back 
again."”’ At this time Mrs. Walker was only thirty-four years of age. 

2On April 26, 1756, Governor Dinwiddie wrote Washington that he had “sent express 
to the counties of Frederick, Fairfax, Prince William, Culpeper, Orange, Stafford, Spot- 
sylvania, Caroline, Albemarle, and Louisa, ordering the commanding officers of each to 
march one half of their whole militia immediately to Winchester; and I shall send directly 
to Fredericksburg 40 Ibs powder 500 small arms, with shott and flints to Commissary 
Walker who goes up from this to take the necessary care in distributing the same."" Pro- 
foundly moved by the terrible sufferings of the frontier settlers, constantly harried by the 
Indians, Washington had written to Governor Dinwiddie four days earlier: “The sup- 
plicating tears of the women, and moving petitions from the men, melt me into such 
deadly sorrow, that I solemnly declare, if I know my own mind, I could offer myself a 
willing sacrifice to the butchering enemy, provided that would contribute to the people's 
ease.’ Washington Mss., Library of Congress; Dinwiddie Papers, passim, and L. K. 
Koontz: The Virginia Frontier, 1754-1768 (1925), passim. Consult Walker to Washing- 
ton, December 26, 1755: Documents, post. 
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spoiling. Washington and Walker broke down under 
the superhuman strain, and were months in regaining 
health and strength. Fortunately Walker had a 
valuable deputy in young Colby Chew, who had 
accompanied him in the exploration of Kentucky.’ 
Doubtless the hardships of the frontier, constant 
travel from post to post in all weathers and with in- 
adequate accommodation, finally laid low the Com- 
missary General, himself an M.D. In midsummer, 
1758, he was suffering acutely from rheumatism in his 
knees; and on August 14, he writes Washington: “I 
am now reduced to a mere scelleton nor able to walk 
without crutches. 

In 1760, the prominent borderer, Thomas Cresap of 
Old Town, Maryland, presented an account to Thomas 
Walker for various supplies, for grazing cattle and 
sheep, and for wintering wagon horses, for the years 
1755 and 1756. These were supplies purchased by 
Walker’s contractors for the use of the forces under the 
command of Col. George Washington. In reply 
Walker protested both against Cresap’s delay in 
presenting the accounts and against being expected to 
pay the debts due from the Crown. In 1764 Cresap 
brought suit in Augusta County, Virginia, against 
Walker for the settlement of these accounts—an 
incident revealing some of the vicissitudes of the life of 
a commissary general.‘ 

Dr. Walker was very active in providing supplies 
for the expedition against the Cherokee tribe in 1761, 
led by Col. William Byrd. The expenses for the 
expedition were provided by the Crown; and Brigadier 


1Consult Documents, post. 

*Colby Chew served as “under commissary” and held the rank of captain in the 
colonial troops during the French and Indian war, and was killed during that conflict. 
He was commended by his superior officers as a brave soldier. In a letter from New York, 
March 14, 1757, to Washington, Joseph Chew, Washington's intimate friend, bespeaks 
his favor and interest for his younger brother, Colby, and sends his “ best respects” to Dr. 
Thomas Walker: “I greatly thank him for his kindness to my brother.” Washington 
Mss., Library of Congress. 

%See Documents, post. 

‘Consult Augusta County Records, Staunton, Va.; Order of Court, 1758 and suit of 
Cresap ». Walker, August, 1764. In the records of the suit are copies of the letters 
exchanged between Walker and Cresap. See under Documents, post. 
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General Monckton ‘‘sent through the hands of the 
Contractor’s Agents at Philadelphia orders to Dr. 


Walker for supplying” Col. Byrd.! The matter was to. 


be left entirely in Dr. Walker’s hands. On April 19, 
1761, Byrd wrote urgently to Amherst regarding the 
provisions and supplies for the projected expedition. 
Ten days earlier Col. Byrd informed Dr. Walker that 
Messrs. Plumsted & Franks, of Philadelphia, Agents 
for the Contractors for Victualing his Majesty’s 
Forces in North America, desired him to provide 
carriages, provisions and other necessaries for the 
Virginia troops. Walker was doubtful of the au- 
thenticity of the commission, as he had learned that 
Plumsted & Franks had also written to Dr. Hugh 
Mercer of Fredericksburg to the same effect. How- 
ever, on April 11, Walker wrote Plumsted & Franks 
from Williamsburg, setting forth the terms on which 
he would undertake the commission: five per cent on 
the accounts for provisions, wages, forage, &c. Walker 
suggests that the contractors propose terms for wag- 
gonage to Col. Byrd. In the meantime he will follow 
Col. Byrd’s instructions until he hears from the 
contractors. 

On April 15, the day after his arrival at Castle Hill, 
Walker received the letter from Plumsted & Franks, 
the delay being caused by its initial submission to 
Doctor Hugh Mercer who declined to act. Walker at 
once drafted a detailed letter, regarding prices for 
cattle, sheep, flour, carriage, &c.; and then instructed 
his agents at Winchester and Staunton to provide the 
troops with provisions on their march, as far as Fort 
Lewis. After traveling to Fort Chiswell, to ransom 
eighteen prisoners from the Cherokee, on the Gover- 
nor’s orders, Walker returns on May 2 to Castle Hill 
where he finds a letter from Plumsted & Franks written 
three days earlier, requesting him to meet them in 
conference on May 23. After making extensive 
preparations for supplying the various forts, he set 


1General Jeffrey Amherst to Colonel William Byrd, New York, May 11, 1761. Original 
letter in Draper Mss., 4ZZ32. 
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out on May 25 for Philadelphia. General Monckton 
was very angry on learning from Walker that he had 
not been authorized to provide carriages. and other 
necessaries. The business with Plumsted & Franks 
was finally concluded on June 19, on terms satisfactory 
to Walker, who at once set out for Fort Chiswell, 
where he found an ample supply of provisions and 
carriages already accumulated by his agents under 
Col. Byrd’s direction. Hurt by some criticism of his 
conduct in the matter, by Lieutenant Governor 
Fauquier in a letter of date May 26, Walker wrote 
him a lengthy letter, describing the entire affair and 
enclosing copies of the correspondence.' 


VII 


The operations of the Loyal Company had been 
completely stopped by the French and Indian War. 
Moreover the four-years’ extension of time for comply- 
ing with the terms of the grant, allowed the company 
by the Governor’s Council in 1753, expired in 1757. 
Nothing daunted, however, the company on the 
expiration of the war petitioned the Governor and 
Council on May 25, 1763, for a renewal and con- 
firmation of their grant. In their petition the company 
set forth that ‘‘inasmuch as the completion of their 
surveys were (sic) obstructed by a public enemy for 
the want of that protection which Government was 
bound to afford them, the Crown could not justifiably 
take advantage of their failure to complete their 
survey within the time prescribed, as the war occurred 
during that time. . .’? The answer of the Council was 
in the negative, on the ground that they were re- 
strained by the King’s instructions in 1761 (shortly 
afterwards promulgated in the royal proclamation of 
1763) from ‘‘encouraging or any wise facilitating the 


1The original of this letter, to Lt. Gov. Fauquier from Walker, at Fort Chiswell, July 4, 
1761, is owned by Dr. William Cabell Rives of Washington, D. C., who supplied me with 
acopy. See Documents, post. 

*Proceedings Governor’s Council. Consult also Augusta County Records, historic 
sketch of the Loyal Company, filed in the bill of Successors of the Loyal Company ». 


David French, May 23, 1832. 
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settlement of the Western Frontier of the Colonies.”’ 

The beginning in Virginia of revolt against British 
rule will now be seen to date, not from the stamp act 
agitations in 1765, but from the defiance of the King’s 
instructions, in 1763. Undismayed by the adverse 
decision of Governor and Council, Walker and his 
associates of the Loyal Company proceeded in open 
and flagrant prosecution of their plans. Their conduct, 
extraordinary and lawless as it undoubtedly was, is 
explainable only on the ground that they acted with 
the tacit encouragement if not the actual collusion of 
Governor and Council. In later piéces justificatives, 
the company explained that they were ‘‘ nevertheless 
encouraged by sentiments expressed by members of the 
Council of the Justice of their claims, to persevere and 
perform their contracts with their settlers... .’” 
Thirty-three years later, in pleading the company’s 
cause before the Virginia Court of Appeals, Edmund 
Pendleton, leading member of the company, some- 
what speciously though probably truthfully argued 
that the denial of the company’s petition for renewal 
or confirmation of the grant “‘arose not from want of 
equity in its foundation, but because the British 
ministry designing to oppress America and stop the 
settlement of that frontier (too remote to be easily 
subjugated)” had ‘‘instructed their governors not to 
grant any lands on the waters of the Mississippi; and 
a royal proclamation had issued prohibiting all persons 
from settling on any of those lands, and even requiring 
those, settled under patents, to remove to the interior 
parts of the country.’” 


‘Successors of the Loyal Company v. David French, I. c. 

‘Bill filed in suit, in High Court of Chancery, Richmond, Va., in 1799, by Edmund 
Pendleton and Nicholas Lewis, surviving members of the Loyal Land Company, against 
Patton and other settlers. Pendleton’s view is in a measure confirmed by the report of 
the Board of Trade, delivered to the Privy Council, April 29, 1772, in which it is asserted 
that the proclamation of 1763 was promulgated for the purpose of confining the settle- 
ments to the coast in order that they might be “ within reach of the trade and commerce 
of this kingdom” and be maintained “in due subordination to, and dependence upon, the 
mother country.” Public Record Office, Colonial Office Papers, 391.79, passim. The 
report is printed in Albert Henry Smyth (ed.), Writings of Benjamin Franklin (New 
York, 1907), V, 467 ff. Cf. Archibald Henderson: A Pre-Revolutionary Revolt in the 
Old Southwest, Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XVII, No. 2, Sept., 1933, pp. 191- 
212. 
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In consequence of the representations of the Loyal 
Company, most of the former settlers returned after 
1763 to the company’s lands which had been surveyed 
for them. Moreover, many others applied to Dr. 
Walker, the Agent of the Company, and had lands 
surveyed for them—‘‘on being truly informed of the 
condition of the company’s grants, and on being 
assured that they should have the lands on the same 
terms as the former settlers, if the company should 
confirm their titles.”’ Indeed, Walker in 1766 published 
broadcast throughout the Old Southwest advertise- 
ments “requesting all persons who had contracted for 
any of the company’s land and were driven off their 
settlements during the recent war, to return and claim 
the same or it would be sold to others.’” 

From 1763 onward until the Revolution, leading 
figures in the Old Southwest audaciously treated the 
royal proclamation as a “‘scrap of paper.’ In spite 
of the abrogation of their charters, Virginians con- 
tinued to look upon her boundaries as extending in- 
definitely westward on the south, northwestward on 
the north. The abrogation of Virginia’s charter in 
1624 was interpreted by Virginians ‘‘to affect the 
government only and not the political existence of the 
colony within the original bounds, which remained 
intact, subject in its vacant lands to the eminent 
domain of the King.”? Washington had no faith in 
the proclamation of 1763, which he described as a 
“temporary expedient to quiet the minds of the 
Indians,”’ and sought in every way to evade or cir- 
cumvent it. Mason mocked at the ‘‘new fangled 
doctrine”’ of Indian claims and imperial control as 
a grave menace to colonial power. Jefferson in his 
‘“‘Summary View of the Rights of British America” 
denounces as “‘fictitious’’ the ‘‘ principle that all lands 
belong originally to the king”; and declares that the 
king ‘‘has no right to grant lands of himself.”’ In 


iL. P. Summers: History of Southwest Virginia, 1746-1786, &c, p. 83. 
2L. G. Tyler: History of Virginia: Federal Period, 1763-1861 (New York, 1924), p. 12. 
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establishing the independent, though short-lived state 
of Transylvania, Henderson challenged what he termed 
the ‘‘absurd doctrine of Kings and Popes having right 
to claim and dispose of countries at their will and 
pleasure.”’ These and other Southern ‘‘rebels”’ of the 
1760’s and 1770’s against the royal proclamation of 
1763 and the new land policy of imperial control were 
anticipating by a century and a half Woodrow Wilson’s 
principle of ‘‘self-determination.”’ 

The Loyal Company, in face of the interdiction of 
King, governor and council, calmly proceeded to 
dispose of their lands east of the proclamation line. 
They were, however, unable to control the lands to the 
west of that line, from which settlers were warned off 
by the proclamation itself. Two steps must be taken 
in order to make these lands available for settle- 
ment and speculation. It was necessary: first, to 
quiet the claims of the various Indian tribes to this 
western territory; and second, to move the boundary 
line further westward. When Sir William Johnson, 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs for the Northern 
Department, arranged for a great cession of territory 
to the crown by the Six Nations in 1768, Walker’s 
influence with the Virginia legislators was so strong 
that he secured the appointment, as Virginia’s repre- 
sentatives at the Treaty of Fort Stanwix in October, 
1768, of Andrew Lewis and himself—the leaders, 
respectively, of the Greenbrier and Loyal Land 
Companies! By this treaty, a large territory south of 
the Ohio River and extending to the westward as far 
as the Tennessee River was ceded to the crown for a 
valuable consideration by the Six Nations. By a piece 
of shady negotiation, concerning which Walker claimed 
to have been kept in ignorance, Sir William Johnson 
induced the Iroquois to sell an immense tract of land 
to a group of Pennsylvania speculators. The specula- 
tion was so tied in with the treaty itself, that the 
former was made the indispensable condition to the 
latter. Walker afterwards reported to the Virginia 
assembly that he signed as a witness, not as Com- 
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missioner of Virginia; but he publicly acknowledged 
that, even had he been asked to sign as Commissioner, 
he would have done so, as that was the only way the 
cession could have been secured.’ Four years later, 
George Mason wrote: ‘‘The whole transaction wore 
the face of mystery and knavery; for though Dr. 
Walker was there as a public commissioner for Virginia, 
he was refused access to the conferences, the caution 
was used to conceal from him what they were about, 
and everything until the business was finished, was 
conducted privately with the Indian chiefs by Sir 
William Johnston [sic] and the traders.’’? The great 
Virginia speculators, whose representatives were Vir- 
ginia’s own commissioners, were deeply interested 
financially in persuading the Iroquois to yield their 
claim to the immense western territory within Vir- 
ginia’s ancient charter limits. Both the commissioners 
represented companies interested in land lying north 
and west of the then western extension of the southern 
boundary line. Walker’s subsequent defence, under 
fire, that he did not sign as Virginia’s commissioner 
but only as a witness, appears to be disingenuous. 
Even had he been fully cognizant of Johnson’s secret 
deal with the Pennsylvania speculators, he would 
doubtless have signed the treaty which secured the 
cession of the Iroquois claim on the western frontier of 
Virginia. In the report of his mission, Walker makes 
no charges against Sir William Johnson; and does not 
claim that he signed the treaty as a mere witness.® 


1Deposition of Thomas Walker, being only fragmentary notes. Original document 
preserved in the Virginia State Archives at Richmond. See Documents, post. Only a 
portion of this deposition, which omits certain essential facts, is printed in Calendar 
Virginia Papers, I, pp. 297-8. 

2?Mason to Randolph, October 19, 1782, in K. M. Rowland: Life of George Mason, vol. ii, 
Pp. 26; see also p. 342. 

*Letter of the commissioners, December 14, 1768, in Virginia House of Burgesses, 
Journal, 1766-1769, p. xxx. Andrew Lewis, who had to attend a treaty with the Cherokee 
tribe at Fort Chiswell, on October 25, 1768, accompanied Walker to Fort Stanwix, but 
left for Fort Chiswell before the opening of the treaty with the Iroquois. Consult Sir 
William Johnson Papers (Albany, 1928), vol. vi, pp. 297-8, 316-7, 406-7, 436-7; also 
C. W. Alvord, The Mississippi Valley in British Politics (Cleveland, 1917), vol. ii, pp. 
65-70. Concerning reports regarding the methods employed by the Virginia Commissioner 
at Fort Stanwix, see Stuart to Hillsborough, January 20, 1770 in Public Record Office, 
Colonial Office Papers, 5. 71, p. 102. 
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Owing to the growing encroachments of white 
settlers upon Indian territory and the steady pressure 
of population westward, the necessity of establishing 
a satisfactory western boundary line became urgent. 
The boundary lines on the west of both North and 
South Carolina, Pennsylvania and Maryland had been 
completed, to the satisfaction of both whites and 
Indians. The western boundary line of Virginia 
remained to be determined. In the late autumn of 
1767, the Earl of Shelburne wrote to Francis Fauquier, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Virginia, instructing him to 
arrange with Sir William Johnson and John Stuart for 
running such a line.' In accordance with instructions, 
John Stuart negotiated a treaty with the Cherokee 
tribe at Hard Labor, South Carolina, on October 13, 
1768, three weeks before the treaty at Fort Stanwix. 
The new boundary line negotiated by Stuart ran from 
Chiswell’s Mine (present Wytheville, Virginia) to the 
mouth of the Great Kanawha. In letters to Sir 
William Johnson, Stuart protested against the claim 
of the Iroquois to territory south of the Ohio River and 
as far west as the Tennessee—a territory to which the 
Cherokee had long laid claim. After the treaty of 
Fort Stanwix, General Thomas Gage pointed out to 
Johnson that the ‘‘Southern Nations... by no 
Means admit of these claims of the Six Nations.’” 
Johnson replied that the ‘‘Principal Claim” to the 
territory, namely that of the Six Nations, was now 
removed; and that ‘‘the Crown has only to settle with 
the Southern Indians concerning it . . .*” 

When Walker and Lewis presented their report of 
the Fort Stanwix treaty to Governor Botetourt of 


1Shelburne to Fauquier, Whitehall, November 14, 1767. In Sir William Johnson Papers 
(Albany, 1927), vol. v, p. 793. Consult also John Blair to Sir William Johnson, l. c., 
vol. vi, pp. 143-4. 

*Gage to Johnson, New York, December 5, 1768. In Sir William Johnson Papers, 
vol. vi, pp. 513-4. 

‘Johnson to Gage, Johnson Hall, Dec. 16, 1768. In Sir William Johnson Papers, vol. 
vi, pp. 536-538. 
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Virginia, he commissioned them further to consult 
with John Stuart, in order to negotiate another line 
still further to the westward, in view of the recent 
cession to the Crown by the Six Nations of a vast 
territory at the back of Virginia.!_ The commissioners 
who, as leaders of the Loyal and Greenbrier Com- 
panies, were deeply interested financially in having 
the boundary line moved farther to the westward, were 
especially concerned about the settlers on the com- 
panies’ lands west of the boundary line. In their 
negotiations with the Cherokee tribe, they arranged 
with the Cherokee that these settlers should not be 
molested until the new boundary could be run. 

The proposed boundary line already agreed upon 
was still not satisfactory to the land companies; and a 
memorial of the House of Burgesses, obviously inspired 
by Walker and Lewis, made the extravagant demand 
that Virginia’s southern boundary be extended due 
west to the Ohio River! In spite of the machinations 
of Lewis, who tried to induce Governor Botetourt to 
ignore Stuart and deal directly with the Indian chiefs, 
the governor remained firm; and Stuart’s sound views 
ultimately prevailed. By the treaty held at Lochaber, 
S. C. on October 18, 1770, a new boundary line was 
established, running from the point where the North 
Carolina line terminates, due west to the Holston 
River, and thence in a straight line to the mouth of 
the Great Kanawha.” The line, called the Ministerial 
Line, was run by Colonel John Donelson; and by 
agreement with the Cherokee chiefs, for a considera- 
tion of four hundred pounds in addition to the original 
twenty-five hundred pounds agreed upon, the line was 
changed to run as follows: from six miles east of the 
Long Island of Holston River direct to the Louisa 
River, and thence down that stream to the Ohio. 
Whether through an error, which seems inconceivable, 


iFor this letter, correspondence regarding treaties and boundary lines, and official 
instructions, consult Virginia House of Burgesses, Journals, 1766-1769, Introduction. 

*Consult Archibald Henderson: Conquest of the Old Southwest (New York, 1920), 
Chapter XII. See, in particular, map of treaty lines, facing page 192. 
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or by collusion with the Cherokee chiefs, the line was 
run on to the Kentucky River, instead of only to the 
Louisa River, and thence down the Kentucky River 
to the Ohio. By this unauthorized procedure, which 
was ultimately ratified by the Crown, Virginia gained 
for nothing a very much larger area than was pro- 
vided in the treaty and the subsequent agreement 
with the Cherokee chiefs. This was a great triumph 
for the land companies, especially for the Loyal Com- 
pany, since their original grant was to be situated 
north and west of the extreme western extension of 
Virginia’s southern boundary.' 


IX 


Ever since 1763, Thomas Walker, as Agent of the 
Loyal Company, had been acting in open disregard of 
the King’s instructions, the action of Governor and 
Council, and the royal proclamation of 1763. A 
menace from a new quarter now arose to jeopardize 
the interests of the Loyal Company. In 1754 Governor 
Dinwiddie had offered bounty lands to the extent of 
200,000 acres to the officers and soldiers who should 
fight in the French and Indian War. This offer was 
confirmed in the royal proclamation of 1763; and later 
still the amounts of bounty land to be granted each 
soldier were greatly increased. No active steps to 
obtain this land were taken until Col. George Wash- 
ington, on behalf of himself and the other officers and 
soldiers of the first Virginia regiment, petitioned the 
Governor and Council on November 4, 1772, that 
more than twenty surveys be allowed and that direc- 
tions be given in what manner patents ought to 
issue for the land already surveyed. Two days later 
Washington appeared in person before the Council 

1For details regarding these negotiations, consult C. W. Alvord: The Mississippi Valley 
in British Politica, vol. ii, Chapter III. ‘The Indian Boundary Line.” Cf. also William 
Preston to George Washington, May 27, 1774 and affidavit, footnote, p. 2,in S. M. 


Hamilton (ed.), Letters to Washington and Accompanying Papers, 1762-1776 (Boston, 
1898-1902), V. pp. 1-3. 
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and presented a scheme of partition of certain surveys, 
whereupon the Council immediately ordered that 
patents be issued, according to this scheme, to a 
considerable number of officers and soldiers mentioned 
by name, including Washington, who was to receive 
20,147 acres. Washington volunteered to present this 
arrangement to a meeting of the several claimants, to 
be held at Fredericksburg, for their ratification; and 
this plan was finally effectuated by Washington on 
November 23, following. According to the Council’s 
order, the patents were to issue without rights and 
with a reservation of quitrents from the Feast of St. 
Michael, next after 15 years from the date of the 
grants, according to the proclamation. On November 
3, 1773, a memorial of Col. George Washington was 
presented to the Council, which validated five more 
surveys for the officers and soldiers, totalling 72,299 
acres. 

Some of these surveys were laid on lands of the Loyal 
and Greenbrier Companies; and the inevitable ex- 
plosion occurred. On December 15, 1773, petitions 
were received from Thomas Walker and Andrew 
Lewis and sundry inhabitants settled on grants of the 
two companies; and also a counter petition from 
Hugh Mercer and sundry other officers. The following 
day the Council ordered that the officers and soldiers 
might settle wherever they chose, save on land settled 
and cleared; and that every such settler be allowed 50 
acres, and 50 acres for every 3 acres cleared, such lands 
to be taken as part of the grants to the Loyal and 
Greenbrier Companies. 

This order of the Council was eminently satisfactory 
to the land companies, the members of which chose 
to interpret it as a confirmation by the Council of the 
original grant. Accordingly, in 1774 and 1775, on this 


1For these and immediately subsequent events, consult Journals of the Virginia Council, 
Class 5, Vol. 1440. For the years immediately preceding the Revolution, these journals 
appear not to have been utilized by American historical scholars; and there is no copy 
of the journals in the Virginia State Archives, or perhaps in the United States, with the 
exception of the writer’s copy, 
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vague authorization which Edmund Pendleton called 
their ‘‘gleam of hope,”’ the companies proceeded as 
usual, had surveys made, and were preparing to carry 
them into grant when the flight of Governor Dunmore 
put a temporary stop to their audacious activities. 
By the 16th of December, 1773, Walker had made 980 
surveys and sold 201,554 acres, slightly more than one- 
fourth of the original grant. 


Dr. Thomas Walker was one of the most active, 
useful and competent men of his day, in Virginia or in 
any of the American colonies. He was a representa- 
tive from Louisa County in the House of Burgesses 
almost continuously from 1752 to 1759; and in 1765 
supported the famous “‘ Resolution against the Stamp 
Act.”’ After the formation of Albemarle County he 
represented that county in the House of Burgesses 
continuously from 1761 until 1771, during the last 
two years having as his fellow-representative from 
Albemarle, his friend and close neighbor, young 
Thomas Jefferson, then beginning one of the most 
eminent public careers of any American in our history. 
In 1775 Walker again represented Albemarle in the 
Virginia Assembly, being a member of the historic 
Revolutionary Convention, and also of the State 
Committee of Public Safety; and in 1782, for the last 
time, he represented Albemarle in the Virginia 
Assembly. On October 11, 1776, he was appointed 
along with Fielding Lewis, Washington’s brother-in- 
law, a member of the Privy Council of Virginia, serving 
in this capacity in 1776, 1777, and 1778. His name 
heads the list of the famous instructions of December 
12, 1778, issued to George Rogers Clark for the 


1R. G. Durrett: Centenary of Kentucky (Filson Club Publications No. 7), pp. 23-4; 
L. P. Summers: History of Southwest Virginia, 1746-1786, pp. 52, 83. Consult also 
Augusta County Records, Staunton, Va., “‘ Record Book 1834," pp. 411 ff., for complete 
list of separate tracts of land sold by the Loyal Company, with the names of the pur- 
chasers. 
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government of the newly constituted Virginia County 
of Illinois.! 

Throughout his career, Walker exhibited extraor- 
dinary skill in dealing with the Indians, understand- 
ing their racial psychology and possessing the faculty 
of winning and holding their friendship. He was 
constantly appointed on commissions having to do 
with the Indians, in promoting trade, concluding 
peace, running boundary lines. In April, 1757, an 
Act was passed by the Virginia Assembly, providing 
for the establishment and maintenance of trading 
posts with the Indians. By this Act Thomas Walker, 
Peter Randolph, William Randolph, Richard Bland, 
and Archibald Carey were appointed ‘‘Trustees and 
Directors for the better managing and carrying on such 
Indian trade,’”’ with power to contract with factors 
to do the buying and selling. An eighteenth century 
Volstead proviso in the Act reads as follows: ‘‘ But 
provided always that the said Trustees shall not send 
out, or permit or suffer to be sent out, any rum, 
brandy, or other spirituous liquors to be bartered or 
sold to such Indians by any such factor or factors or 
other person by them employed for carrying on the 
said trade.’”? 

At the final session of the Virginia Assembly, on 
June 24, 1775, George Washington, Thomas Walker, 
James Wood, Andrew Lewis, John Walker, and Adam 
Stephen were appointed commissioners to ratify a 
peace with the Indian tribesmen.’ The treaty in 
question was held at Pittsburg, lasting from September 
12 until October 21, 1775. Walker was also one of the 
three commissioners appointed by Congress, the 
others being Lewis Morris and James Wilson. Walker 
presided at the sessions of the commissioners, delivered 
speeches, and was an influential figure in the nego- 


‘George Rogers Clark Papers in Illinois Historical Collections, vol. VIII, p. 82. 

?William Waller Hening: The Statutes at Large, Being a Collection of All the Laws of 
Virginia, from the First Session (Richmond, 1819), pp. 116-118. 

*Washington did not serve. 
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tiations. In 1776, along with John Harvie of Virginia 
and John Montgomery and Jasper Yeates, Walker 
served as Indian Commissioner; and signed with them 
the warning letter to county lieutenants, Pittsburg, 
August 31, 1776. 

On July 4, 1776—historic date!—the Virginia Con- 
vention appointed commissioners to ‘‘collect, take and 
commit to writing, the evidence on behalf of this 
government against the several persons pretending to 
claim lands within the territory and limits of Virginia 
under deed and purchases from the Indians.’ Al- 
though not one of the fifteen commissioners appointed, 
Walker made an interesting deposition for the use of 
the commissioners at Williamsburg, on March 15, 
1777, in especial testifying regarding Indian claims to 
the trans-Allegheny region at the back of Virginia, and 
the activities of Judge Richard Henderson in establish- 
ing the independent state of Transylvania. The 
following year, on December 19, 1778, Thomas 
Walker and the Rev. James Madison, the latter sub- 
sequently succeeded by Daniel Smith, were appointed 
by the House of Delegates commissioners for Virginia 
for extending the North Carolina—Virginia boundary 
line. Richard Henderson headed the North Carolina 
commissioners, consisting besides himself of William 
Bailey Smith, John Williams, Caswell James Kerr, 
and Orandatus Davis.‘ A disagreement between the 
two commissions, regarding the correctness of their 
respective lines, resulted in the withdrawal of the 
North Carolina commission on November 1, 1780, 
after running sixty-seven miles. The Virginia com- 
missioners continued the line to the Tennessee River. 


1The complete record of the treaty at Pittsburg in the autumn of 1775 is published in 
Reuben Gold Thwaites and Louise Phelps Kellogg (editors): The Revolution on the Upper 
Ohio, 1775-1777 (Madison, 1908), pp. 25-135. The original is owned by Dr. William 
Cabell Rives, Washington, D.C. Consult also Thwaites and Kellogg (editors): Dunmore’s 
War (Madison, 1905), passim. 

‘Journal of the Virginia Conventions (Richmond, 1816), p. 83. 

See Documents, post. This deposition, for some reason, was not published along with 
the many others which appeared in the Calendar of Virginia Papers, volume I. 

‘State Records of North Carolina, vol. xxiv, pp. 223-4. 
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The line run by Walker and Smith was grossly in 
error, ultimately proving to be twelve miles off the 
true line at its intersection with the Tennessee River.! 
On this journey Walker bore an important letter from 
Governor Jefferson to George Rogers Clark, with 
instructions for the erection of a fort, which was 
named by Clark Fort Jefferson.2 Upon the return 
journey Walker stopped at the French Lick on the 
Cumberland River where Richard Henderson, with 
the assistance of John Donelson and James Donelson, 
was laying the foundation of Nashborough (present 
Nashville), and drafting the famous Cumberland 
Compact.* Ever since his western explorations as a 
young man, Walker was regarded in Virginia and in 
the nation as an authority on the western country. 
On July 20, 1781 he was appointed as Commissioner 
of Virginia to settle all accounts of disbursements and 
claims in connection with the western part of Virginia, 
including Kentucky; but he declined it on the ground 
that ‘“‘he was advanced considerably beyond his 
grand climacteric”’ which ‘‘ must make great difference, 
as well in his mental as bodily ability.’* In the 
Assembly of 1782 he was a member of the committee 
appointed to present the claims of Virginia to the 
western territory north of the Ohio as one of the pre- 
liminaries to be discussed and settled in connection 
with the treaty of peace between England and the 
colonies at the close of the Revolution. 


1The report of the North Carolina commissioners appears in North Carolina State 
Records, vol. xiv, pp. 353-355. The report of the Virginia commissioners appears in 
Hening’s Statutes at Large, volume x, pp. 541-2. Consult also W. R. Garrett: Northern 
Boundary of Tennessee, in The American Historical Magazine (Nashville, Tenn.), Jan- 
uary, 1901, pp. 18-39. 

2J. A. James (ed.): George Rogers Clark Papers, Illinois Historical Collections, vol. VIII, 
pp. 386 ff. The original of this letter is in the Draper Mss., 50 J 6. 

*Consult Archibald Henderson: Richard Henderson: The Authorship of the Cumber- 
land Compact and the Founding of Nashville, Tennessee Historical Magazine, September, 
1916, and The Conquest of the Old Southwest (New York, 1920); St. G. L. Sioussat: The 
Journal of Daniel Smith, Tennessee Historical Magazine, March, 1915. 

‘Thomas Walker to Governor Nelson, Aug. 7, 1781. Calendar of Virginia State Papers, 
vol II, p. 298. 
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XI 


After July 4, 1776, Virginia, now an American state, 
took an adverse attitude generally toward the various 
land companies, especially those which had secured 
land by purchase from the Indian tribes. On October 
27, 1778, Thomas Walker, on behalf of himself and the 
Loyal Company, presented a memorial to the Virginia 
House of Delegates, praying that their titles be con- 
firmed to them; and a little later sundry purchasers of 
lands under the grant of the Loyal Company presented 
a petition, ‘‘setting forth that they are content to 
hold their several purchases on the terms stipulated 
with the said company; that they are in possession of 
and have improved the land which they have bought; 
and praying that their titles may be confirmed.” 
On November 3, Walker’s memorial was referred to the 
Committee of Propositions and Grievances; and there 
were also before the committee several petitions in 
opposition to Walker’s memorial and two in its sup- 
port. On November 11, Mr.. Cary submitted an 
elaborate report from the Committee of Propositions 
and Grievances. After setting forth in detail the 
activities of the Loyal Company and their agent, 
Thomas Walker, the report continued: 

It further appears to the committee, that the conduct of the 
company, and their said agent, hath been fair and upright in 
every instance, constantly adhering to the terms of sale, and 
never demanding a higher price, or refusing to sell to any 
settler the land he chose, unless when he desired to have a 
large tract, which the agent always refused, as it would have 
enabled the purchaser to extort an advanced price from other 
settlers, or have kept the land unseated, and weakened the 
settlement. . . . 

It further appears, from the testimony of Robert Preston 
and John Floyd, formerly assistant surveyors of Fincastle 
county, that, in their opinion there are between one thousand 
and twelve hundred settlers in the counties of Montgomery and 
Washington, who expect to obtain titles to their lands from this 
company. But it appears that in 1776, an advertisement was 
published by Col. Wm. Preston, importing that he was 
empowered by the agent to take bond and security for three 
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pounds per 100 acres, for all lands surveyed and sold by the 
company, appointing a time and place when he would attend 
for that purpose, and that he was ready, upon: receiving such 
bonds, and the surveyor’s fees, to deliver the surveys; and it is 
admitted by the agent that no such bonds were then given. 

Whereupon, the committee have come to the following 
resolutions: 

Resolved, that it is the opinion of this committee, That so much 
of the memorial of the said Thomas Walker, Esq. as prays that 
he may be enabled agreeable to the tenor of his contracts, and 
the conditions of the grant to the Loyal Company to make 
conveyances for 254 surveys, made before the 14th day of 
January 1757,and containing 45,390 acres of land, is reasonable. 

Resolved, that it is the opinion of this committee, That so much 
of the memorial of the said Thomas Walker, as relates to the 
756 surveys, containing 156,164 acres of land, so far as there 
are actual contracts or entries made with the said Walker, or 
his agent, and as to all those who have signed a petition in 
favor of the Loyal Company’s grant, is reasonable; and that 
the said Walker ought to be empowered to make titles for the 
same. 

Resolved, that it is the opinion of this committee, That so much 
of the memorial of the said Thomas Walker and Company; 
as prays, to be allowed so much time, to complete their surveys, 
as they had to come when hostilities commenced, be rejected.’ 


It was ordered that the said report and resolutions 
do lie on the table. On November 28 the resolutions 
of the Committee of Propositions and Grievances were 
adopted without modification. 

It was expected that at the 1778 session the General 
Assembly would pass an act for opening a land office 
and provide for adjusting old claims; but this was not 
done until 1779, when there were passed: an act for 
establishing a land office; and another, very elaborate 
act for determining the terms on which titles should be 
granted, for the vacant lands of the commonwealth.’ 
The surveys of the land companies came under the 
provisions of the Virginia land act; and on December 
16, 1779, Walker laid the case of the Loyal Company, 
with the list of all the surveys and accompanying 
documents, before the Virginia Court of Appeals. The 


1Journals of the House of Delegates (Richmond, 1916), pp. 28, 35, 37, 41, 53-54, and 
87-88. 
*Hening: Statutes at Large, vol. x, pp. 35-50, and pp. 50-65. 
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final hearing came four years later, on May 2, 1783, 
at which time the Attorney General was heard in 
opposition to the claims of the Loyal and Greenbrier 
Company. The decision of the Court of Appeals was 
as follows: 


The several claims of Thomas Walker, esquire, on behalf of 
himself and the other members of the Loyal Company, and 
Thomas Nelson, esquire, on behalf of the Greenbrier company, 
to grants of all the land surveyed under several orders 
of council, bearing date the 12th of July, 1749, the 29th of 
October, 1751, the 14th of June, 1753, and the 16th of 
December, 1773, came on to be heard yesterday and this day; 
and thereupon, the arguments of the counsel for the claimants 
and of the attorney general of the commonwealth, having 
been fully heard and considered. It is the opinion of the 
court, and accordingly decreed and ordered, that all surveys 
made by a county surveyor, or his deputy, properly qualified, 
according to law, previous to the year 1776, and certified to 
have been made by virtue of the orders of council to the Loyal 
and Greenbrier companies, or either of them, ought to be con- 
firmed; and that the register be directed to issue patents upon 
all such surveys as shall be returned, and so certified.’ 


On November 25, 1783, the Committee of Proposi- 
tions and Grievances reported upon the petition of 
divers inhabitants of Greenbrier County. In accord- 
ance with the decree of the Court of Appeals, rendered 
May 2, 1783, the committee were of the opinion that 
“the greater part of the lands for which certificates 
were given to the petitioners as aforesaid, are included 
in the surveys of the said Greenbrier Company, con- 
firmed by the said decree.’’ According it was 

Resolved, that it is the opinion of this committee, That the 
petition of divers inhabitants of the said county of Greenbrier, 
praying that patents may issue for the lands contained in the 
said certificates, is reasonable.* 

This resolution was recommitted to the same com- 
mittee; and no further mention of either the Loyal or 

1Case of the Loyal and Greenbrier Companies: 4 Call (Va.), 21-32. For various 
activities of these companies, particularly in subsequent years, consult also Hamilton ». 
Maze: 4 Call (Va.), 196-213; Ross ». Keywood, 2 Munford, 141; French v. The Successors 
of the Loyal Company, 5 Leigh, 627-685, decided July, 1834; Cline’s Heirs ». Catron, 
22 Grattan, 378-395, decided in June 1872; and Loyal Company »v. South etc., and 


Preston: Report to the House of Delegates, Journal, 1803-4, p. 66; 1804, p. 94. 
"Journal of the House of Delegates, October session, 1783, p. 33. 
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Greenbrier Company is made in the records of this 
session of the Assembly. 


XII 


When a fine old Virginia gentleman sets his teeth 
into a fat, juicy grant of land, he is extremely reluctant 
to let go. Until almost the day of his death in 1794, 
Walker continued his activities as Agent of the Loyal 
Company. Under the authority granted him by the 
company to appoint other agents to collect the monies 
due them and to cause grants to be issued, Walker 
(on October 10, 1789) appointed as agent of the 
company, Francis Preston, who served until 1793. 
On November 9, 1793, Walker appointed his former 
pupil in medical science, George Conway Taylor, of 
Orange County, Virginia, an agent for the company; 
and on November 11, 1797, Taylor appointed William 
Draper to act for him, giving him a power of attorney 
for that purpose. In 1799 Edmund Pendleton and 
Nicholas Lewis, sole surviving members of the Loyal 
Company, brought suit against James Patton and 
other settlers, in the high court of chancery at Rich- 
mond. In 1802 this suit was shifted to Staunton, and 
in 1809 transferred back to Richmond. One thing only 
could stop this litigation; and in 1811, opposite the 
last record of this case, appear the fateful words: 
““Abated by the death of Edmund Pendleton and 
Nicholas Lewis.” 

In spite of the death of all the original members of 
the Loyal Company, the heirs continued to prosecute 
the affairs of the company, to collect dues on land, 
and to institute suits. Francis Walker succeeded his 
father, Thomas Walker, as Agent of the company, in 
1794; and on January 24, 1802, he appointed Francis 
Smith of Washington County an agent of the company. 
Smith was succeeded in 1818 by William Nelson, of 
Louisa County, who served until June, 1829, when he 
in turn was succeeded by Thomas Walker Gilmer.’ 


1Consult I. G. Tyler (ed.): The Loyal Company: Tyler’s Quarterly Historical and 
Genealogical Magazine, vol. 20, pp. 86-95. 
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On February 25, 1818, the representatives of the 
original grantees of the Loyal Company were incor- 
porated by act of the Virginia Assembly as ‘‘The 
Successors of the Loyal Company” and empowered to 
sue and be sued in their corporate capacity. Difficulties 
were encountered in collecting the fees and dues of the 
Loyal Company, as set forth in one of the suits: 

The said Agents either requested or by public notice de- 
manded of the occupants or holders of each tract of land 
individually the payment of the fees and dues of said company, 
but those to whom no patents have issued have uniformly 
neglected and refused to pay the same, and have fraudulently 
and surreptitiously obtained grants from the Commonwealth 
either by certificates from the Court of Commissioners ap- 
pointed under the 8th Section of the Act of 1779 or by some 
other mode of granting waste and unappropriated lands and 
have ever since the obtaining of said grants contended that 
having procured the legal title independent of the Company 
they are not obliged to pay the price contracted to be given for 
each of the several tracts of land, but that the same are dis- 
charged from all lien created on them notwithstanding the 
several tracts of land were surveyed for the original settlers at 
the expense of the said Company under specific contracts 
with each settler.’ 


Litigation continued through the last century, and 
the final suit on record, it appears, was decided one 
hundred and twenty-three years after the original 
grant of the Loyal Company of Virginia. 


XIII 


Not long ago I visited beautiful Castle Hill, near 
Cobham, Virginia, the home of the famous Russian 
painter, Prince Pierre Troubetzkoy, and his wife, 
born Amélie Rives, the noted writer, and great-great- 
granddaughter of Thomas Walker. Here in singular 
conjunction in this mansion architecturally meet two 
centuries. Built by Thomas Walker in 1765, Castle 
Hill is one of the few houses now standing in Virginia 
which was erected before the Revolution. It faces 

1The Successors of the Loyal Company ». David French, being a suit brought before 


Judge James E. Brown of the Circuit Superior Court of Law at Chancery of the County of 
Giles, on May 23, 1832. 
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towards the mountains, to the northwest. Remodeled 
by the Hon. William Cabell Rives in 1824, by the 
juxtaposition of another house to the quaint, original 
eighteenth century mansion, the present Castle Hill, 
the nineteenth century house, faces to the south- 
east. The generous portico is supported on Corinthian 
columns; and the two spacious wings, added by Mr. 
Rives in 1840, are used as conservatories, stocked with 
native and exotic plants in great variety. The nine- 
teenth century mansion looks out upon an extensive 
velvet lawn, girt about with a beautiful oval of the 
most magnificent, umbrageous and lofty box bushes in 
America, towering to the amazing height of from forty 
to fifty feet. Here Banastre Tarleton, delayed by his 
rapacious dragoons, greedy for a savory Southern 
breakfast of hot griddle cakes, lingered a wee bit too 
long on the bright morning of June 4, 1781, in the 
course of his dash to capture the governor and legisla- 
ture of Virginia. From the Cuckoo Tavern nearby, 
Captain Jack Jouett made his forty-mile headlong 
gallop across country at break-neck speed to warn the 
unsuspecting governor and legislature of the dreaded 
Tarleton’s approach—a ride which to patriotic Vir- 
ginians surpasses in importance the much shorter ride 
of Paul Revere. For not even the historian can surmise 
the disheartenment to the cause of the colonies, in that 
dark hour, which might have followed Tarleton’s 
capture of Jefferson, Henry, Lee, Harrison, and 
Nelson.' 


1For an interesting narrative of these events, see Virginius Dabney: Jouett Outrides 

Tarleton and Saves Jefferson from Capture, in Scribner's Magazine, June, 1928, pp. 691- 
698. The following joint resolution was passed by the Virginia House of Delegates, 1781: 
“* Resolved, That the executive be desired to present to Captain Jack Jouett an elegant 
sword and pair of pistols as a memorial of the high sense which the General Assembly 
entertain of his activity and enterprise in watching the motions of the enemy’s cavalry 
on their late incursion to Charlottesville and conveying to the assembly timely information 
of their approach, whereby the designs of the enemy were frustrated and many valuable 
stores preserved.”’ The incident has been celebrated by the young Virginia poet, Lawrence 
Lee, in the ballad, A Hawk from Cuckoo Tavern (Gaylordsville, Va., 1930), of which one 
stanza runs: 

O, Jouett was off for Charlottesville, 

Bent forward on the leather; 

As a hawk that travels with the wind 

Sped man and horse together. 


| 
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At Castle Hill is still pointed out the spot where 
Thomas Walker held his many friendly conferences 
with Indian chieftains, who habitually broke here their 
journeys on the way to Williamsburg to interview the 
governor. Walker was a man of wide and various 
learning, especially concerning the history, practices, 
and psychology of the different Indian tribes, secrets 
of woodlore, and sizes, habits and weights of the wild 
beasts of the forest. He assisted Thomas Jefferson, his 
friend, protegé and erstwhile pupil, in supplying infor- 
mation regarding the animals of America and especially 
regarding the Indians, sought by M. Barbé de Mar- 
bois, the scholarly secretary of the French Legation. 
These notes supplied by Walker were afterwards 
incorporated by Jefferson in his famous ‘‘ Notes on 
Virginia,”’ which has been described as ‘‘a notable 
contribution to American scientific writing’’ and “‘ per- 
haps the most frequently reprinted book ever written 
in the United States south of Mason’s and Dixon’s 
line.’”’ In making these inquiries of Dr. Walker, 
Jefferson says that he knows ‘‘nobody else who can 
give me equal information on all points.”! Walker 
and Jefferson also exchanged interesting letters regard- 
ing Peter Jefferson’s estate, and regarding grants of 
Western lands.’ 

Dr. Walker’s correspondence with Washington 
covered a period of some thirty to forty years. The 
few letters which have been preserved have the 
curious, almost indescribable interest which attaches to 
the intercourse of two strongly marked personalities 
and historic characters. During the dark days of the 


1See Jefferson to Walker, Monticello, September 25, 1781, in Documents, post. Consult 
Paul Leicester Ford (ed.): The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (New York, 1894), vol. III, 
pp. 68-295, for “‘ Notes on the State of Virginia."’ Dr. Walker was one of those “judicious 
persons, well acquainted with the species," referred to by Jefferson in the following pas- 
sage (p. 139): “‘The weights of the large animals shall be expressed in the English avoir- 
dupoise, pound and its decimals; those of the smaller, in the same ounce and its decimals. 
Those which are marked thus *, are actual weights of particular subjects, deemed among 
the largest of their species. Those which are marked thus f, are furnished by judicious 
persons, well acquainted with the species, and saying, from conjecture only, what the 
largest individual they had seen would probably have weighed.” 

Documents, post. 
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French and Indian War, when Washington was sore 
beset with problems of command, discipline and 
supplies, his fiery temper, usually repressed, sometimes 
broke control. Writing to Col. Adam Stephen, on 
November 28, 1755, concerning Dr. Walker’s failure 
to arrive at camp on the appointed date, Washington 
hotly exclaims: ‘‘Such disobedience of command, as I 
have generally met with, is insufferable and shall not 
go unpunished.”’ To the irascible young Washington, 
seventeen years his junior, the imperturbable Walker 
disarmingly replies: ‘‘ Your tender repremand I must 
agree there was room for as I was detained five days 
longer than was expected when I parted with you by 
bad weather & other accidents but am in hopes it will 
not be attended with any great Inconvenience.” 
Twenty-nine years later, when Washington has be- 
come the idol of America and the admiration of the 
world, the matter-of-fact Walker begins a letter in 
this amusing way (as who should say: Let me get this 
off my chest so that we can get to something really 
important, the business in hand): 


Dear Sir 
The language I am acquainted with being in my opinion too 
poor to do justice to your merit I shall be silent on that head. 


He concludes the letter very graciously, in alluding 
to his wife, Washington’s first cousin, once removed: 


Your relation is very well and desires her best compliments 
(to) Your Lady, Betsy & self to which please add mine to your 
Lady, Betsy & self should be extremely happy to see you both 
any where but more particularly at this place.’ 


Both Walker and Washington held shares in the 
Dismal Swamp Company, a subject which had inter- 
ested the latter since his survey of the region in 
Virginia and North Carolina in 1763. Several of their 
letters are concerned with affairs of the company, 


1Walker to Washington, Castle Hill, January 24, 1784. See Documents, post. 
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which Washington believed would ultimately prove 
lucrative. He retained shares in the company to the 
time of his death, and specifically disposes of them in 
his will.! 

At Castle Hill, Thomas Walker lived the rich and 
colorful life of the Virginia aristocrat of the eighteenth 
century. Here, says the late William Cabell Rives, 
‘“‘the doors have opened to welcome five men who were 
either to be, or were actually at the time of their 
respective visits, Presidents of the United States, 
and to many others who have made their mark 
as statesmen, judges, diplomatists, and soldiers.’” 
Thomas Walker was an exceptionally useful citizen, 
a true patriot, and a figure of great influence in the 
life of his time. He served well his country, his 
colony and state, the Loyal Company, and his family, 
which has contributed not a few important figures to 
our history. In his book of American travels, Anburey 
describes a visit to Col. John Walker, Thomas Walker’s 
eldest son and Washington’s aide-de-camp, which 
presents an unforgettable picture of an American 
patriot: 


I was very much pleased with a very noble and animated 
speech of the Colonel’s father, a man possessing all his faculties 
with strong understanding, although [nearly] eighty years of 
age. One day in chat, while each was delivering his sentiment 
of what would be the state of America a century hence, the old 
man, with great fire and spirit, declared his opinion that the 
Americans would then reverence the resolution of their fore- 
fathers and would eagerly impress an adequate idea of the 
sacred value of freedom in the minds of their children, that it 
may descend to the latest posterity; that if, in any future ages, 
they should be again called forth to revenge public injuries to 
secure that freedom, they should adopt the same measures 
that secured it to them by their brave ancestors.’ 


1For the history of Washington's relations with the Dismal Swamp and the Dismal 
Swamp Company, consult the three articles of Archibald Henderson: George Washington 
and the Great Dismal Swamp, in The News and Observer (Raleigh, N.C.), April 3, 10 
and 17, 1927. 
*Preface to Journal of an Exploration &c., 1. ¢., p 32. 
, *Thomas Anburey: Travels through the Interior Parts of America (London, 1791), vol. 
I, p. 403. 
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DOCUMENTS 


Fredburg 12 July 1753— 
Sr/ 

Y! Lett came to my Store was down at New Castle, & 
since have had no opportunity of seeing anth: Strother neither 
do I think it of much use however I shall mention it shortly— 

I will ord Peter Gale’s Ball* to be paid by y* Richmond which 
will Sail in three weeks 

Since you left Grants Bond, I waited on him in Prince 
William County —& so we met him at Stafford—I informed 
him of your directions & he promised to pay me Sixty or 
Eighty pounds very soon on Condition of forbearing him a 
little longer for y* rest which I agreed to, but am apprehensive 
its to no purpose 

I am very desirous of getting as much as would pay Colo 
Slaughter who I hear has taken a step with you which I did not 
expect as he now owes me upwards of £70— 

I am not forget(ting) that your affairs with y*° Loyal Company 
give seeming pleasure to every man there, when we understood 
y® matter was agreed— 

& hope it will be y® last difference that will happen between 
(you) & them— 

I am in great hurry & hope you excuse these incoherent hints 
from him who is yours w™ great Esteem 

Ros; Jackson! 


DIARY 


A few sheets of a little diary, containing date Februy ye 11, 
1755. Describes many difficulties in securing flour, wheat, 
horses, boats, etc. for the commissary business. Under heading 
“22” (of some month—perhaps February or March, 1755), 
Walker describes attending a meeting, regarding commissary 
matters. The most interesting note is: “‘ Waited this day on the 
Ingenius Franklin for his assistance.’’ |The diary continues: 

23 
Went to the English Church where they have a Ring of Bells 8 
= ew a Poor Parson & a Clerk suitable Dined with Mr. 
ranklin 


1Draper Mss., 1 QQ 79 (2). 
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24 


Dined with Mr. Allen after dinner went in company with Mr. 
Franklin to the State house, waited some ca. there was 
Floped Hatts Enough to go on Business but at length there 
being a Proper Number the(y) withdrew into ye Librerary 
leaving me in ye assembly room & after half an hour spent in 
debate I was called & informed by one of their commissions in 
arithmetick that they had agreed to purchase fourteen thou- 
sand Bushells of wheat have the same ground Bolted and 
Packed in Casks and also to employ a sufficient Number of 
Carriages to transport it to Conigochick which says Mr 
Pemberton is more than half ye quantity you want. I soon 
found it was the whole therefore told them it was very well. 
I was then to wait on Mr Isaac Norris Speaker for his con- 
currence which I did in ye night—he informed me he was well 
satisfyed with their agreement and assigned the Paper—. I 
was then to wait for instructions to the upland members of the 
Committee or commisn which was not ready till four. 


25 


in the afternoon and then Mr Fox with the grave smiles of 
Quaker waited on me with them and modestly proposed 
striking of [f] two thousand Busshells of wheat as they were 
taken in y* Quantity of flour fourteen thousand Busshells 
would make which I with much difficulty diverted him from 
by telling him I had wrote to Governor Dinwiddee & S* John 
St Clare & had enclosed a Copy of their agreement to each & 
how inconsistant it would be with the charecter of such a set 
of wise & grave men to do & undo in such a manner & for my 
part I would not hear the least part of it as I had from under 
. hands what was done last nigh(t) & at length I got over it 
set out... 


Rode to White Horse . . . 
Lancaster 
to James Wrights 
Harris’s Ferry 
Crossed Susquehanna Rode to Hendricks 
Rode to Carlile 
Rode to Shippensburg 
Rode to Hoops 
Rode to Col°. Cresaps 
to ye Camp. found many things in disorder but 
our People in high Spiritt.' 


‘Original owned by Dr. W. C. Rives, Washington, D. C. 
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A FRAGMENT 
RoBErT JACKSON TO THOMAS WALKER 


Fredericksburg, July 28, 1755 

“Ye melancholy news of ye defeat was received. We then 
had but little hope that one of our acquaintance was safe. But 
about———we were advised that yourself, Col. Washington, 
and many others had escaped in whole skins, which gave us 
inexpressible joy. 

“Can it be supposed, when this story is read in ye annals of 
Virginia a century or two hence, that any Englishman or his 
posterity will believe it, when it is told that about three hun- 
dred naked French and Indians vanquished twelve or thirteen 
hundred regular troops, commanded by brave and experienced 
officers? For my own part, if such a thing was inserted in ye 
best History in ye world, I would burn ye Book. 

“My dear Friend, we have suffered for your supposed loss, 
and I believe it would be to ye satisfaction of every friend you 
have that you would resign your present employment, and 
sure I am your acquaintance at Castle Hill will rejoice with 


” 


Winchester November y* 26 1755 
S*: 
I received the instructions you left here, last night Col? 
Stephens being at Connigochig occasioned my not having them 
sooner—. I have made enquiry into the state of the cattle 
under the care of M* Shepherd & Capt Perry and am told by 
Cap‘ Perry and others that many of them are so weak they 
cannot be drove to Fort Cumberland, those that are fit to 
slaughter I shall order up as fast as salt can be provided to salt 
them. The others I don’t know what to do with unless you 
think proper to order them to be sold or leave them on the 
Hands of the Drovers. If they are ordered to be sold the 
Publick must sustain a considerable loss, if left on the Hands 
of the Drovers they perhaps ruined. Unless you think proper 
to lay in provision for more than twelve hundred men I think 
five Hundred Hoggs with what Beef is already purchased will 
be full as much as will be Used before the last of July at which 
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time no doubt but fat Cattle may be had on good terms— 
Col° Stephens informs me the Gentlemen in Maryland propose 
passing our money as theirs which I am doubtful will occasion 
difficulty in getting so many watermen as is at this time 
wanted—Our stock of seasoned Timber is not near sufficient to 
make Cask for alle the Beef and Pork that must be provided, 
that I think it may be best to dry the Pork and the best of the 
Beef as it will save salt and be more convenient to carry—Salt 
is much wanted at the Fort but as some waggons are gone from 
here and some from Connigochig hope that want will soon be 
removed—Should be glad of Particular instructions what to do 
with M* Shepherd as the matter is wholly left to you by the 
contract a copy of which is inclosed—shall spend some days at 
Conigochig in engaging watermen and hope to contract for 
what Pork we shall want at court next Tuesday except what is 
on the south Branch which the owners will doubtless carry to 
Fort Cumberland as I shall give them all proper notice—If 
you should not approve of any part of my intentions hope you 
will run over as soon as opportunity permits acquainte me 
therewith and you may depend I shall always follow your 
directions to the utmost of my Power but as many unexpected 
things happen hope you will impute my freedom in giving my 
opinion in this free plain manner to nothing but a desire of 
doing all I can for the good of the Service which I assure you 
nearly affects your 
Most Humble Serv‘ 
Tuomas WALKER! 

[To Col. George Washington] 


Winchester December ye 4th 1755 

I have ordered all the Cattle that are fit for slaughter to Fort 
Cumberland in two droves have bargained for wintering some 
and stall-feeding some. Colo Stephens has agreed with Lord 
Fairfax for ten. The other weak ones I have instructed M* 
Andrew Shepherd to bargain in my behalf for the Wintering.— 
I have offered fifteen shillings Per hundred for Pork delivered 
at Fort Cumberland and cannot Purchase any at that price 


‘Washington Mss., Library of Congress. 
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here, but am in hopes of geting all that is wanted, on the South 
branch Pattersons creek and the north Fork at that or a little 
more. As the Hamshire Election is next Wednesday I intend 
as soon as I can to bargain with some of the South Branch 
people least at the Election they agree among them selves not 
to sell under too great a Price.—The Stores here are in bad 
order also at Conigochicg Some of the meat quite spoiled and 
more I am afraid in danger, that I shall as soon as the business 
at the Fort is in a good way come down to put things right 
here—M! John Jones has been very ill some time and is now 
like to die, which has obliged me to employ M* Rob* Ruther- 
ford to do the duty here and has occasioned much loss of time 
to me.—Your contracts for cattle are paid except Vanmeters 
who I have not seen, and when I do shall not know whether to 
allow him for the fifth quarter or not as it is not mentioned in 
his contract—By the advice of Col° Stephen I have sent Cap* 
Hog two Hundred Pounds as M‘Neal assured me less would 
not do, the Beef purchased amounting to one hundred and 
fifty pounds beside Pork & Grain—The Money I had of you 
will soon be Expended Therefore desire you will send about 
one Thousand Pounds more to pay Waggonage and for Pork. 
Some part in Small Bills will be necessary as change is hard to 
be got 

I am at a loss in many things for want of your advice, but 
hope for the Pleasure of seeing you at leasure soon that my 
Difficultys may be removed. I have bought two Hundred 
Busshells of salt at Conigochig of Mt Ross Expeccting at that 
time to have had part of it sent of{f] directly up but the water 
fell so fast the water-men did not care to Venture— 

I am Sir your 

Most Humble Serv‘ 
THomas WALKER! 

[To Col. George Washington] 


Fort Cumberland December 17 
1755 

st 
I have done the best in my power with the Carolina Cattle, 
Having killed ten of the best that was brought up and finding 


tWashington Mss., Library of Congress. 
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them unfit for use drove the others up to Daniel Cresaps 
Plantation which is the best chance we have of keeping them 
alive—as I could not engage the wintering of them below 
through the scarcety of Fodder.—Some are left below & some 
on the South Branch to winter some are sold and some to be 
stallfed many are dead & missing as it was impossible to keep 
them from eating Ivey when drove through the Barren hills 
that abound with that Shrub M* Shepherd will shew you a 
State of his account on which I have wrote to prevent changing 
the weight of the Beef is Right according to M* Dicks Tryal.— 
The Ballance due to Shepherd is 437—7-9 I docked him of nine 
days keeping y* Cattle in consideration that he was to have 
only a proper proportion for driving to Fort Cumberland & my 
having taken some off his hands at the south Branch which 
will be some cost to lodge at proper stations. Yours of y* 3° 
Ins‘: I received here when it was too late to propose driving 
back to Carolina as Provinder could not be had on the Road to 
keep them alive.—I have ordered M* Rutherford to forward 
the Salt with all possible Dispatch.—I shall spare no pains to 
do everything in my power for the good of the Service & am 
sensible much depends on me but could I have the pleasure of 
your assistance a few days, I make no doubt things would 
soon be in a fair way here. Your tender repremand I must 
agree there was room for as I was detained five days longer 
than was Expected when I parted with you by bad weather & 
other accidents but am in hopes it will not be attended with 
any great Inconvenience. The weather is (so) extreamly cold 
that our Beef cannot take hurt at present I am S* 
your Most Serv‘ 
Tomas WALKER! 


To [Col. George Washington] 


Fort Cumberland 10° y* 17 1755 
If you will lodge one Hundred pounds in the Hands of M* 
Robert Rutherford to Pay for such Necessarys as may be 
wanted for the Servis I will be accountable for it. If M* 


'Washington Mas., Library of Congress. 
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Rutherford wants any direction beg you will give such as you 
think proper & oblige your Most 
Humble Servant 
Tuomas WALKER! 


[To Col. George Washington] 


Fort Cumberland December y* 26 1755 

I have got most of the Cattle slaughtered except those that 
were under the care of Shepherd & Perry, and to my great 
satisfaction assure you these we now kill are better than they 
were in August, occasioned by the Corn remaining in the 
Fields of the poor unhappy familys that are slaughtered or 
captivated by our Savage enemys. Most of Shepherds and 
Perrys I am in hopes to keep alive at a small expense & by 
Herding them in proper Woods they may be fit to eat in June. 
I dayly expect Pork & am just out of Cash and as I have prom- 
ised the People ready money they will think themselves ill 
used if they are not paid on the delivery of their Hoggs, that if 
you can conveniently send Six or seven Hundred Pounds and 
lodge the sum mentioned in my last with Mt Rob‘ Rutherford 
or more if you think necessary it will save me the trouble of 
rideing down and also put it in my power to comply with my 
promise to the Persons with whom I have bargained for Pork. 
I should be glad to know as soon as is consistant with Your 
convenience what Provisions You would have provided at 
Ashbys & Cox’s Forts also what I am to provide For the 
Expedition such as Tools, Pack Sadles, Bells, Horse Shoes, 
Nails &e. 

I am with the compliments 
of y® Season your 
Most Serv* 
Tuomas WALKER? 
[To Col. George Washington] 


tWashington Mss., Library of Congress. 
‘Washington Mss., Library of Congress. 
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Williamsburg April y* 14 1756 
As the Committee have not Settled my accounts with M* 
Kilpaterick, I shall endeavour to settle them myself, for the 
following reasons to wit. As I have the Vouchers here it will be 
attended with trouble & Hazard to carry them up to fort 
Cumberland, & when that is done they must be brought here 
again. The Road from the blue ridge to the Fort being at 
this time dangerous is a further reason for should I be cut off] 
or my Vouchers lost my Family might suffer much and further, 
I expect it will be agreeable to you as it will save you the 
Trouble of Settling with the Committee, after settling with 
me.—I should much rather choose to settle with you than that 
set of Gentlemen, was it not for the reasons above mentioned. 
As what I have wrote is truth & though in my plain way hope 
no apology is necessary.—As soon as my accounts are settled I 
shall proceed to you as fast as possible and in the mean time 
you may assure your self nothing in my Power shall be wanting 
for the good of the Common Cause & Honour of every worthy 
individual of the Virginia Rigiment I hope the diligence of 
my assistants will prevent my absence being of the least ill 
consequence to the Common Cause, That the Governor of all 
things May Protect, & Direct you, is the Prayer of 

Your Most Humble Servant 
Tuomas WALKER! 

[To Colonel George Washington] 


Winchester, June y* 30 1756. 
Sm: As I am very unwell and our numbers decreasing here I 
propose going home tomorrow and shall go to Fredericksburg 
as soon as I am able to settle my affairs there. I have given 
Mr. Rutherford 216—17-8 in gold and paper which sum is as 
much or more than I had in my hands of the publick money 
when that is gone any sum may think proper to supply him 
with for the publick service I will be answerable for, I have 
ordered him to engage a young man to assist him. Seven of the 
militia deserted last night and I am doubtful many more will 


‘Washington Mas., Library of Congress. 
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follow them as some gentlemen below have been so imprudent 
as to offer for a small consideration to defend them against 
any damage for deserting. I am, 
Your Most Humble Serv.t 
Tuomas WALKER! 


[To Col. George Washington] 


Fort Lowdon July y* 24 
1758 
Dear 

I have the Pleasure of congratulating you on being elected by 
a great majority of the freholders of Frederick. 

I am at present very Ill with the Rhumatism in my knees 
which with the different contradictory orders from M* Hoops 
puts me much to it, how to act and indeed almost determins 
me not to be concerned further than I have already engaged. 
of which I will write you more fully when opportunity Permits. 

I am 
Your Humble Serv‘ 
WALKER’ 

P.S. I propose to send 
y® next convoy on y® 14 
of next month & hope for 
some waggons down from 
you & a Guard. 
[To Col. George Washington] 


Winchester August y*® 14 1758 
Dear CoLo: 

This day the Waggons set off from Pearises and about five 
Hundred Beef Cattle are to set off tomorrow I am surprised at 
Cole Bouquets Paragraph as I have Letters from M* Hoops 
of very Late Dates in one of which he writes that he has 600 
Beef Cattle of 500 Each & in another that Yeiser has sent up 
400 That I need only send those gathered there not being an 
occasion for so much expedition as he had before desired & I 
have no orders for any further Purchase as yet. If I had timely 


‘Washington Mss., Library of Congress. 
*Washington Mas., Library of Congress. 
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orders & money I am persuaded you need not fear wanting 
Cattle Hogs & Sheep for six months from this time. 

It gives me great concern to find by you that we have so 
little Hopes of doing anything to our Credit or advantage. 
For Virginia will not for some time be able to make such 
another struggle for the Common good & it is said our next 
crop of tobacco will be at least 250,000 Pounds Sterling short 
of a Common one. It is impossible for me to Join you I am 
now reduced to a mere scelleton nor able to walk without 
crutches & have not yet got clear of my disorder. This after- 
noon I intend Homewards on a Litter where I have hopes of 
recovering some flesh & strength. 

Was I in health it would give me pleasure to see you though 
would not make the Campaign & in any office of Drugery. 

That things may take a more favourable turn than in all 
Human Probability can be expected & that the Virginians 
may be rewarded as I expect they Merrit is the Prayer of 

Dear Sir your Most Humble Serv’ 
WaLKeEr! 
[To Col. George Washington] 


To THomas WALKER, Esq. 


Old Town, August 30th, 1760. 
Dear Sir:— 

The answer given me by Mr. Hoops, to my account, pas- 
turage of cattle in 1758, greatly surprises me. He tells me the 
account is out of time, the charge is exorbitant, and that he 
don’t believe that the pasturage was had. It is very extraor- 
dinary that a man of his forbearance should be cut out of his 
money. As to the rate charged, it is the same paid me daily, 
and as to the number of cattle and sheep charged, it is not a 
fourth part of what was pastured that year by me, Mr. Gal- 
braith only signing a certificate for those last taken away, 
without allowing anything for what were killed the whole 
summer for the garrison at Fort Cumberland. As I always 
looked on you as a gentleman of an established good character, 
I cannot think that you will agree to an act of injustice. There- 


‘Washington Mas., Library of Congress 
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fore hope you will order the payment of this account and 
prevent my giving you any trouble, that on its not being dis- 
charged I must, in justice to myself, do, and which would be 
very disagreeable to me. At the time the cattle were brought 
to my plantation, there was above 60 acres of meadow fit to 
mow, as good as ever scythe was put into, besides 60 acres of 
exceeding good pasture, and they had the full swing of the 
whole plantation. If I am obliged to make use of any means to 
right myself, which may not be agreeable to you, hope you will 
excuse me, as I choose rather to seek justice in Virginia than in 
Pennsylvania. I am, sir, 
Your most humble servant 
THomas Cresap* 


Castle Hill, September 30, 1760. 
Sir: 

Your favor of ye 30th of August came to hand the other day. 
The contents thereof surprise me, I suppose, as much as Mr. 
Hoop’s answer did you. I shall not at present enter into the 
justness, or reasonableness, of the account, as I presume that 
is out of the question. You, I make no doubt, are sensible the 
money ought to have been paid by the Crown, and I should 
have thought your experience from the year 1755 would have 
convinced you that it was necessary to apply either before or 
at the time the Commissioners settled the accounts for the 
campaign of 1758, as no regard has been paid to any accounts 
that were not brought in before such settlements of any 
campaign were finished. As to your seeking justice in Virginia, 
I presume no Court, or jury, can be of opinion that I am to pay 
the debts due from the Crown which remain unpaid from the 
neglect of the creditors. Could I assist you I should with the 
greatest pleasure, but as I cannot, must leave you to take any 
method you may think just and most likely to recover your 
due. Iam, 

Your most humble servant, 
Tuomas WALKER’ 


1Orders of Court, Augusta County Records, 1758, Staunton, Va. 
Judgments Suffered, Augusta County Records, August, 1764 (B), Staunton, Va. 
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Fort Chiswell July ye 4 1761 

The Letter you was pleased to Honour me with, bearing 
Date May ye 26** 1761, was Just now delivered by Col? 
William Byrd, one Paragraph of which occasions me great 
surprise and uneasiness, which I hope will be a sufficient excuse 
for troubling you with the Following account of my Proceed- 
ings relative to the Part of your Letter, which I beg to trans- 
scribe as follows 

I hope the provisions for subsisting the Men are ready. 
General Amherst has wrote to me on that Head by which I find 
you are employed in that Business, of which I am Extremely 
glad; having had Experience of your Diligence in that Depart- 
ment. 

From the Date of your Letter, and the time generally 
required to convey Letters so far as from this Quarter to 
General Amherst and from him to you I conclude General 
Amherst must have had some information dated in April of my 
being employed to Provide Provisions Carriages and other 
necessaries for the March of the Troops under the Command of 
Col? William Byrd, And as complaints may be made of delays 
for want of such necessaries being provided in time, I shall 
endeavour to satisfie you, that I am not in fault by giving A 
just and full account of My Proceedings and the authorities on 
which I proceeded. 

On the ninth day of April Col? Byrd informed me, that 
Mess:* Plumsted &. Franks of Philadelphia Agents for the 
Contractors for Victualing his Majestys Forces in North 
America, desired I would provide Carriages Provisions and 
other necessaries for the Virginia Troops. But had not sent 
any money nor mentioned any method of supplying me with 
money for this Service; which Occasioned me to doubt, they 
were not in earnest; and that really was the Case for in a very 
short time Those Gentlemen wrote to Doctor Hugh Mercer 
of Fredericksburgh, desiring he would undertake to Provide 
for the Troops before mentioned. Notwithstanding this 
surmise I in answer told Col? Byrd I would write some pro- 
posals if he thought Proper to send them to Philadelphia but 
as I had been very III used in last years Payments he must 
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excuse my Acting otherwise than by his orders until I knew 
on what Terms and how I was to be supplyed with money. 
The Col? readily agreed to send my proposals which I pre- 
pared in Willi*® on ye 11" of April as follows 


GENTLEMEN. 

The Honourable William Byrd Esq! has informed me that 
you are desirous I should undertake to Victual the Troops 
intended for an Expedition against the Cherokees through the 
Frontiers of Virginia, and that I should provide Carriages 
Forrage &c for the same—As the Interest of my King and 
Country are concerned in this undertaking I shall not refuse 
your proposals, provided the Terms are such as I can comply 
with, and as you have been silent on this Occasion I shall take 
the liberty to propose such as I would accept. Williamsburgh 
april ye 11** 1761 First The risk and expense of sending often 
to Pensilvania makes it necessary that the money should be 
lodged in this Government either in the hands of the Governor 
the Treasurer or my own and I am ready to give undoubted 
security for rendering an acct of any sum or Sums of money 
that may be necessary to put into my Hands The reward I ask 
is 5 P* Ct on the Acc™ for Provisions Wages Forrage &c pur- 
chased or employed and paid for by me. I know complaints 
have been made of the extravagance of Virginia Waggonage. 
I therefore recommend it to you to propose terms to Col? Byrd 
which no doubt he will comply with provided the end can be 
answered by those Terms. 

About twenty Thousand pounds sterling may be sufficient 
which M‘ Thomas Willing thinks you had best remit in Bills of 
Exchange 

as you have Persons amongst you better acquainted with 
Issuing Provisions than can be had here I would advise you to 
send some Persons for that purpose as I cannot attend that 
branch of Business, though if you desire it I will endeavour to 
employ Persons who may answer the purpose on the Terms 
you shall propose. The risk in carrying Vouchers through 
such an extent of Country and over so many Rivers &c makes 
it necessary for you to appoint Persons to state(?) & settle my 
ace.’ in this Governm‘ unless one or both of you will come 
here for that Purpose. 
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I shall follow Col? Byrds Instructions untill the Bearer 
returns with your answer and if you can provide better for 
your Purpose I shall with Pleasure decline the service, but 
untill I have your answer I shall deem myself in your service, 
on the Terms above mentioned I am 
To Mess:* Plumsted & Gentlemen your most H>" Ser‘ 

Franks Tuomas WALKER 


On the 12** I set out for Castle Hill where I arrived on ye 
14*» and on ye 15** a messenger from Mess:” Plumsted & 
Franks arrived at my House who had waited on Doctor Hugh 
Mercer and on his refusing to act was ordered to bring the 
Following Letter to me 


Doctor Walker 

We were yesterday informed by our General Monkton that 
the Virginia Troops were to be Victualld by the Crown as we 
are unacquainted with the Terms heretofore allowed by the 
Colony can’t [tell] how it may be done.—We therefore desirous 
that the service may be executed by some Gentleman of known 
Good Character have from our knowledge of you taken the 
freedom to apply and offer you our request that you may take 
the same on you. It is not in our power to say what terms 
we would or can offer We are desirous of having the same 
conducted in the best manner for our constituents & would be 
very glad to hear what proposals you would make for the 
executing this trust. We know it may be attended with some 
difficultys but most of those from your Knowledge of the 
Country will very readily be got over—as we apprehend some 
necessary provision may soon be wanted. Should it so happen 
we must request you may take the same and we will most 
thankfully repay you till we can get the Victualing settled— 
you will very greatly oblige us in giving us the State of Pro- 
vision (Live Cattle) with you and on what terms you think 
those Troops in their Campaign may be supplyed and on what 
terms suitable Carriage may be procured for the service of 
same. We must request also what terms you think suitable 
Persons to issue out the provision may be procured that can be 
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confided in, The rout of those troops we know not but be it 
where it may they must be supplyed with provision and have 
necessary Clerks for Issuing the same.—We would in your 
answer to this have you as particular as possible and state the 
same in as plain a manner as may be in case you incline to 
undertake the Charge which we hope and expect you will or if 
not that you will be so kind as to recommend some reputable 
and good person in whom we may place confidence. 

We have given the Express orders to wait your answer and 
hope it may be agreeable to our wish to settle the terms on 
which this must be done we will meet you at Carlile or York 
Town allowing us ten Days to get there after the Express 
returns here 
Philadelphia april ye { We are 

1761 Your obliged Humb! Serv“ 

Piumstep & FRANK 


The above vague inconsistant Letter left me under greater 
difficulties than I was before I received it as I was not author- 
ised to provide any Carriages nor as I understood the Letter 
any Provisions for the Gent omitted mentioning the time the 
Troops were to be Victuald at ye Expence of the Crown, and 
had they been more full and Clear on those heads I should have 
been very unwilling to have advanced money & staked my 
Credit to any great amount, when I was only to receive my 
own Money on producing such Vouchers as the Gentleman 
should please to like in Philadelphia or some other part of 
Pensylvania which was the treatment I met with last year. 
But as I expected the Proposals of ye 11** were on the way 
to Pensylvania I concluded I would write as Plain & full an 
answer, as I could, which I did & dispatched the messenger on 
ye same day in the afternoon with it as follows. 


Virginia April ye 15** 1761 


GENTLEMEN 

Yours of ye 6** came to hand Just now. I wrote you from 
Williamsburgh as you will see by the Inclosed Copy, which I 
cannot add much to (the copy mentioned is of my Proposals of 
ye 11**)—The terms the Colony have Victuald the Troops on 
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are very Various from Six pence to ten pence per Ration, 
according to the prices of Provisions & distance from the 
Inhabitants the Contractors paying carriage and all other 
Expences. 

If I have health am not doubtfull of any insurmountable 
difficultys, while I have money to pay the necessary Expences. 
Provisions for the Present shall be Provided.—The Price of 
Cattle after July will be about two Pence Per Pound allowing 
for the fifth Quarter & from that to Eighteen Shillings Per 
Hundred. Pork is not to be had in summer. Sheep at Fifteen 
Shillings Each, Flower at about 10/ or 11/ at the Mills Paying 
for Carriage by the Hundred I think best, when the Carriages 
travel without Troops; but when they are under the direction 
of Officers I think they should be paid by the day, and I believe 
the Waggoners here will carry on the same Terms Per Hundred 
as they used to do from Carlile to Pittsburgh 

There are very few Persons here well acquainted with 
Issuing Provisions I would therefore recommend the sending 
two Persons for the Principal Posts & I can procure People for 
the others at five Shillings Virginia Currency P! Day 

I cannot wait on you at Carlslile or York for the following 
reason.—There now is at Fort Chiswell a number of Cherokee 
Indians with Eighteen of our Prisoners and the Governor of 
this Colony has desired I would go to purchase those Prisoners 
and send the Indians to their Nation, which service I had 
promised to undertake before Col? Byrd got to Williamsburgh, 
& must comply. About the last of May if it should be neces- 
sary I could wait on you. 

When I mentioned Bills of Exchange in my last I looked on 
them to be better than any other remittance Except Virginia 
Currency which I am told is not to [be?] had amongst you. Bills 
now sell at forty Per Cent and If two or three African Ships 
arrive exchange Will rise five Per Cent.—The Rout of the 
Troops is intended up the River Roanoak, thence crossing 
great Cunhaway & the Branches thereof to Holstons River and 
Thence down near the River to the great Island, & where then 
Icannot say. I am 
To Mess:* Plumsted Gentlemen your most Humble Svt 
& Franks— Tuomas WALKER 
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In consequence of What Col? Byrd had said to me, and the 
above Letter, I dispatched a messenger to my agent at Win- 
chester, with orders to Provide for the Troops while there, and 
on their March to Staunton, And another Messenger to My 
Agent at Staunton with orders for him to Provide at Staunton 
and for the march to Fort Lewis; And soon after went to Fort 
Chiswell taking Fort Fauquair & Lewis in my way 

I was detained much longer at Fort Chiswell than I expected 
by the frequent & heavy Rains.—on ye Twenty first day of 
May at 2 in the Morning I got to Castle Hill where I found the 


Following Letter 


Philadelphia april ye 29:17([61] 
Doctor WALKER 

We received your favour p the Express we sent and are well 
pleased to find you incline to accept [torn] supplying the 
Virginia Troops with provisions [torn] we may be able to settle 
the Com’‘' on such terms as may be agreeable as soon as my 
Partner comes to town. 

But cannot as yet say in what Manner, but shall write you 
fully after we have confered together which I was in hopes 
might have been done so as to come by Cl* Mercer, but his 
stay will not admit of it—your Letter from Williamsburgh 
never came to hand nor do I believe it now ever will.—I would 
recommend it to you if Practicable to have all our agreements 
for money of Penselvania, as by that we can have no mistakes 
respecting Exchange, and we can more readily supply you with 
Money, so that the thought of sending Exchange to Virginia, 
which we apprehend we cannot comply with, may be laid 
aside.—I have wrote to M‘! Hoops respecting a Clerk to be 
with you & expect soon to hear from him, if none such as I 
approve will send you one that now lives with me and is 
acquainted with the modes 

It would give me great satisfaction to have met you att 
Carlile in order to fix our agreement and hope still we may do it 
in a few weeks, if you can mannage your agreement negotia- 
tion with the Indians so as to meet us the 23 of May either or 
both will attend you.—You’l pleas to inform us if you can do 


iEvidently “‘commission.” 
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[torn] that time or on what day you will be there which will 
greatly oblige 
Excuse this as itt is your friends & 
wrote in great haste & hurry PiumsTep & FRANKS 
on ye 22 of May I dispatched an active agent of mine to the 
Forts with orders to lay in forty or fifty Thousand of Flouer at 
fort Chiswell and ten or Eleven at each of the other Forts, on 
the 25 I began my Journey to Pensylvania in order to meet 
those Cautious agents Mess’ Plumsted & Franks who 
seemed not likely to impower me to answer the end untill we 
had a meeting & I was very desirous of being enabled to act 
to the purpose or to decline the Business as it must End in 
discredit 

On my applying to those Gentlemen in Philadelphia they 
were willing to employ me to Purchase the necessary Provision, 
but said they had no authority to direct providing Carriages or 
any necessarys but Provisions. That I must wait untill 
General Monckton Came to Philadelphia, which I did and on 
notice I waited on him. The General seemed very angry that 
I had not been authorised sooner to Provide Carriages and 
other necessarys. soon after my waiting on the General a 
Bargain was proposed to me by his order, which I was Willing 
to close with and on acquainting the Agents thereof they ap- 
aproved the Bargain but thought it unsafe to confirm it until 
they had the Concurrence of Some Gentlemen in new york 
[torn] were also concerned for the Contractors, and a [torn] was 
sent to new york whose return I was to wait and on his return 
the Business was concluded on ye 19™ of June in Philadelphia. 
not less than five hundred miles from Fort Chiswell, which is 
the place where the chief part of the Provisions is to be stored. 

I set out Immediatly for this Place, where I am fortunate 
enough to find Plenty of Provisions and Carriages for the 
March of the Troops. Those Provisions and Carriages were 
Provided by my Agents under the Particular direction of 
Col? Byrd, who ventured at his own Risk to order them to be 
Provided. A considerable expence will attend this sudden and 
unexpected preparation for Col? Byrds march, that might have 
been saved if I had been present: and where that expence ought 
to fall I Leave to better judges than I am to determine 
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The following Letter M*‘ Plumsted delivered to me at his 
House in Philadelphia, the messenger having missed me on his 
way & returned on hearing I was gone to Philadelphia; which I 
insert, that your Honour may know the whole proceedings 
between us, Prior to the Bargain. 


Philadelphia May 30 1761 

M: Thomas. Walker 
Sir 

We wrote you by Col? Mercer and therein agreable to what 
you mentioned in yours of meeting us the latter end of this 
month fixed for our meeting at Carlile ye 23 Ins‘ I am affraid 
that Letter never came to your hands, as we have heard noth- 
ing from you, therefore are att a Loss what to write but our 
desire of knowing in what state the Troops and Provisions may 
be in and if practicable to have the pleasure of seeing you in 
order to ascertain the same we have forwarded this special 
messenger and shall be greatly obliged you may favour us with 
such an answer as may bring us together, in order to regulate 
the whole state of Provisions. We are satisfied to meet you at 
any the nearest settlements or Carlile if your business is such 
that you cannot come further forward and will sett out on the 
return of the Express [torn] be lost 

We are sorry itt should have so happened that our meeting 
could not be on the time we fixed and and that we have no 
Letter or Messuage from you and can attribute itt to nothing 
but the Loss of our Letter by Col? Mercer whom we know 
undertook the delivery otherways should have sent an Express 
on purpose to you, we are thus pressing for an Expeditious 
answer as we have reason to expect our General Monkton in 
Town in less than fourteen days from this d[ate? torn] must 
make some report to him— We have sent directions for M: 
Hambleton to come down in order to be forwarded as an 
Issuing Clerk to you and expect he may be at Carlile in about 
three weeks 


we are Sir y: &c 
PLumsTeD & FRANKS 
I hope what I have wrote will fully satisfie your Honour, 
that I have done as much as the Agents, General Amherst, or 
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any other Person, or Persons had a Right to expect from me, 
and if you should be satisfied of that, I make no doubt, should 
any Fault be found, you will do me the Justice to make a candid 
Representation of those [torn] which will be adding a great 
Obligation to the many Favours already conferred on 
Your Honours Most obliged Humble 
Servant 
Tuomas WALKER' 
To The Honourable 
Francis Fauquair Esq 
Endorsement: 
To the Governor of Virginia 
July ye 4" 1761 


Louisa June 10“ 1767 
Dear Sir, 

Agreeable to my promise I have conversed with M*. Walker 
on the subject of your going out to reconnoitre the lands lying 
on the Mississippi near its junction with the Ohio. He is 
pleased to say that you are very agreeable to him & that he 
shall be satisfyed to rely on your prudence & Veracity in view- 
ing that country and in fixing on some such Spot as would be 
proper for the first company of adventurers to begin the execu- 
tion of the Scheme I hinted to you. I must refer you to that 
Gentleman for the explanation of many particulars relative to 
the affair which are not yet bro‘ to any fixed point; I mean that 
the outlines of the Scheme are only planned as yet. However— 
before any great or Effective headway can be made in it I 
think some knowledge of the country is obviously necessary. 
Pardon me if I recommend to you a diary. Even the trees, 
herbs grass stones hills &c. I think out (sic) to be described. 
The reason I wish you to be so particular is that a succinct 
account of your Journel may be pointed in order to invite our 
countrymen to become settlers. The Task is arduous. To 
View that vast forest, describe the face of the country & such of 
the rivers Creeks &c. as present themselves to view is a work of 
much Trouble hazard & fatigue & will in my Judgement intitle 
you to the favourable notice of every gentleman engaged in the 
Scheme. I think you’ll not have Time from [ ] to finish 


‘Original owned by Dr. William Cabell Rives, Washington, D. C. 
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the Jaunt. I wish it was convenient for you to begin sooner. 
Whenever you go I wish you a safe Journey and that Success 
which those who labor for prosperity deserve—I am 

Dear Sir 

Y* mo hble Serv‘ 

P. Henry JR 

P.S. I have mentioned your going out to Sundry other gentle- 
men & everybody is fond of it. 


P. H. 
To Capt” W™ Fleming— 
Augusta 
By favor 
Mr’ Walker 
14th 1769 
Dear Sir 


Some days ago I received a letter from And” at Wiliamsburg 
from that place he is gone to. Charlestown & he needs to go 
from thence to ye Borders of ye Cherokee Country In order 
to adjust Some thing Relating to treating with ye Indians—it 
being Suposed yt both Intendant & Indians are on a wrong 
Sent, at least one very Diferent from what we intend, he does 
not Expect to be home before ye last of Feb”. The Council 
will not renew nor give new Grants for Land till they receive 
fresh Instructions, But in the mean time it is the opinion of 
Both the Nelsons ye Surveying go on on ye new River whether 
any other were consulted on y° affair I know not but this some 
Consolation—I would not have go much further than ye 
mines or Reed Creek—Receive fees for w' you do & w* you 
have done & keep it at a Safe Deposit till we know more of ye 
matter & let people know ye terms are ye same that were told 
them before & I expect it will be in the summer before anything 
further is known. I shall take some opportunity of writing to 
you Soon & am Dear Sir with much Esteem your assured 
friend 

Txo* Lewis’ 
[To Col. Thomas Preston] 


Mas., 15223. 


*Draper Mss., 2QQ 106. Thomas Lewis, elder brother of Andrew and Charles Lewis, 
was a man of highly individual character with a gift for pungent expression. For 
many years he was surveyor and justice of the peace for Augusta County. He was a 
delegate to the Virginia Convention in 1775. 
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I spent a good deal of time in Williamsburgh this Spring 
where my chief business was to inquire when we might go to 
Surveying on the Frontier and what success we had a right to 
expect in a renewal of our order, as there had been some alarming 
accounts of an enormous govnt on our Frontiers as to the Grant 
M' Doak can give you a full account of the Limits and the 
reservations which I think are sufficient for such Land as will be 
included within the Ministerial Line which Col’ Donaldson is 
now runing. The Honble the President does not think proper 
to permit any surveying to be done before Donalsons Report 
is sent home and order* from thence are received which I 
think will not be had before January or February next. Mr’ 
Doak give me a disagreeable account of the behavior of some 
of the settlers on the Western waters. It is my opinion that 
all such as act in opposition to Legal authority ought to be 
punished as far as Law & Justice will permit before the faction 
gits strong Root. But for such as have settled on Lands the 
property of others I think is best to let them alone until matters 
are settled unless in such instances as make it necessary to 
Eject in order to Make Titles to others or where any Person 
choses to settle his own Lands My reasons for the above are 
first it May Discourage the settlement to Eject a Person & 
leave the land Vacant secondly others may settle on the Land 
& make a second & third Ejectment Necessary & Lastly I 
think the Lands cannot be made less Valuable by Inhabitants 
continuing on them. I hope to be out in August & should be 
out sooner were it not for fear of some disturbance between 
those settlers that will be left out of the Ministerial Line & 
Col’ Donalson. Should I be in that country when such an 
event happens there would probably [be] some suspicions that 
I had encouraged it As some man had better steal an Horse 
than others look over the Hedge Pleas to offer my Compliments 


to your Lady I am D’ s* Ever yours 


Tuomas WALKER! 
[To Col. William Preston] 
Endorsement: 
Doct? Walkers Letter 
May 1771 
{Draper Mss., 2QQ126(2). 


p's May 27™ 1771. 
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Mr: Arthur Campbell assures me there is nothing done rela- 
tive to surveying on the western waters, therefore I shall 
decline going down. Mr Linches order I think begins on 
Roanoak & probably the Governor & Council may not (au- 
thorize ?) the Reed Island is part of the Western Waters, you 
may depend on hearing the first intelligence. My compliments 
your Lady will oblige 

St your Humble Serv‘ 
Tuomas WALKER! 

New London April y* 30 1773 
[T'o Col. William Preston] 


December ye 15" 1773 
Pleas to survey such Lands as are settled within the Limits 
of the Grant made to the Loyal Company according to your 
Instructions on that head. If any disputes should arise 
amongst the settlers with respect of Rights I should be glad 
the disputants would leave the dispute to reference and have 
the matter amicably settled. I am totally disinterested but 
most ardently wish matters should be settled amongst them- 
selves I am 
Dt S* Your Humble Serv‘ 
Tuomas WALKER’ 


To Col® William 
Preston Surveyor 
of Botetourt 


(Copy) 


D* Sir— 

On the 5“ Inst. I set out from Castle Hill to attend the 
Commissioners in your quarter, but after travelling through 
wet weather, bad roads, and high waters to Col® Cabell’s, he 
informed me that the sudden call of the Assembly had deter- 
mined himself & brother not to attend, must therefore request 


February y*® 21-1781. 


Draper Mas., 2QQ145. 
*Draper Mas., 2QQ157. 
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you to send the plots and certificates for the lands surveyed 
for the Loyal Company to Richmond, on or before ye 29th of 
March. If no safe opportunity offers, please to hire an Ex- 
press. I have wrote Col® Samuel Lewis for the same purpose; 
one messenger may serve both, which I have no doubt you will 
contrive between you, enclosing them to General Lewis will be 
best, & the Necessary Expense M‘ John Harvie will pay by 
General Lewis’ directions, as he has money of mine in his 
hands. 

News—Cornwallis at Bithabarda [Bethabara]—the Lead 
Mines, I suppose, his object. Pray dont let him get back. 
One 60 gun ship & 2 frigates French in our bay in quest of 
G. Arnold, part of Graves’ fleet in quest of them. 

On January y*® 14th I intermarried with M** Elizabeth 
Thornton, an old sweetheart of mine. Please give my compli- 
ments to your lady and family. Iam 

Dear S‘ your humble servant 

(Signed) Tuomas WALKER! 
Col. W™ Preston—in 

Montgomery County. 

Endorsed in Col. Preston’s handwriting: Dt Walker, Feb. 

1781 came to hand the 27th of March at 10 o’clock. 
W™ PREsTON 


March 15th 1774 
Dear 

I Expect D‘ Walker will be at our court on his way to your 
County & by him I Expect you Receive this, with whom you 
may advise about the recording of Surveys & whether there 
will be any Impropriety of your Signing &c. I am Sure it would 
be most convenient as ye County are now Divided, to have 
these Survey Recorded in y* County where the land lys, there 
they may be of use, here of none,—I make no doubt but you 
have a great many officers Warrents presented you before now. 
I have but very few & some of these not far from Pitsburge— 
Col? Washington Sent two Surveys made by one Crawford 
to be signed by me, but this I refuse. These are Strange Sort of 
requests & I think ought not to be complyed with—I Supose 
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you may have demand of the Same nature The man viz Craw- 
ford who made y* Surveys have by the Influence of Col? 
Washington obtained an assistants comission. without my 
privity, you must know that y* gov" has Interested himself in 
his favor. & wrote me an oblidging letter on the occasion, 
telling he is not to Act if disagreeable to me, I must recve him 
as such tho it is hard on some of my other assts who might 
Expect to be Employed in such affairs. The most knowing 
amongst y* Officers begin to Suspect, their rights under the 
proclamation of 1763 (if I never told you before, they have no 
(rights at all) but let them go on. A Suspension of these 
Claims is dreaded by Some, & if anybody writes to y* ministry 
I Little Doubt all will be countermanded. I have had a long 
letter from Col? Washington & he in return one as long—I 
have heard it has been remarked that Some of the Surveys of 
68 & 9 were made by John when you were not present, you 
know how ready Some of our good friends are at finding out, 
& giving things a bad complexion lye not at their mercy in 
Such matters. have you moved yet, is And” with you have you 
Set him to work, how does he behave,—I wrote this at home 
you may have more from Court if any thing Occurs—let me 
hear how you goe on 

Staunton y* 15th D* Walker is hear he knows all I can say & 
refer you to him I cannot now attend to money affairs, I am 
aff(r)aid you will be perplexed with officers, & y* Surveys you 
make for them, I would advise when they present their war- 
rants you Indorse y* time & y* place where this they Should not 
alter—if you Suffer it otherwise you will be pluaged & Con- 
founded beyond measure 

Addressed : 
To Col*. William Preston!’ 

Endorsed: Mr. Tho* Lewis’s letter 

March 15th 1774 


Sept™ y* 1774 

D'S 
I am much obliged to you for your favour by Major Phillips 
& have since had great pleasure by seeing that Cap* Floyd is 


1Draper Mss., 3QQ3. 
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returned safe, your Letter to the major gave me that satisfac- 
tion, I hope your other surveyors are also safe as you suppose 
them to be. 

Mischief being done within fifteen miles of your house gives 
me pain, not so much for you Considering you safe as yet, as for 
the poor definceless People west & Northwest of you. But as 
danger is so near, your preparing for defence is undoub(t)edly 
laudable, Before this make no doubt but your fort is finished & 
by keeping a proper guard I cannot apprehend any danger, as 
you cannot be taken but by surprise, which I flatter myself 
from your understanding & care will never happen. 

The Inclosed Piece wrote by M* Tho® Jefferson, the perusal 
of which I expect will give you satisfaction, your care of it I 
can depend on as I have no other copy. 

The members at their meeting on the 1*t of August appointed 
seven Deligates to meet at Philadelphia, the Deligates from the 
other colonys, to Witt, Peyton Randolph, Richard Henry Lee, 
George Washington, Patrick Henry, Richard Bland, Benjamin 
Harrison, & Edmund Pendleton. Who are Impowered to agree 
to a non Importation from Briton after the 1*t of November & a 
non exportation to Briton after the 10** of August Next. 
Safety to you & Family with success in your undertakings & 
compliment fill the paper of y*™* 

WALKER! 
[To Col. William Preston] 


DEPOSITION OF WALKER—FRAGMENTARY NOTES 


Wm. Walker being sworn says—That he was app“ a Com". 
& attended at F: Stanwix—Genl: Lewis, other Com™ was 
called off—Sir Wm Johnston had a state of Virg* claim—who 
said the Indians acknow‘ Vir* claim—refused copies of 
minutes—promised auth* documents—gave deed of Session— 
deferred giving any other papers—got a copy of Treaty from 
Gent at bar—Com'* of any State only asked Questions ab* 
respective claims—No Com® held any conference with Indians 
—Considered himself in signing Ina* claim—not as Com" 


1Draper Mas., 3QQ90. The “‘ piece” of Jefferson here referred to is evidently A Summary 
View of the Rights of British America. In P. L. Ford (Ed.): Writings of Thomas Jefferson 
(New York, 1892-1899), vol. I, pp. 421-427. 
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but as witness—beleives if he had been called on as Comt he 
should have signed it in that character, as he was informed the 
Lands could only be had on those terms. In F*: Stanwix 
treaty Indians complied with Vir* claim—Pamphlet of India* 
claim a perfect record of the transaction does not know that Sir 
W™ Johnston [sic] was under any restriction as to suspending 
the immediate Ex™ of treaty. 

Nothing said as he knows of any land lying west of the 
Ohio—On Ex of deed thinks Indians were called to table & 
acknowledged it, & beleives marked it—Custom for Indians to 
treat by chiefs—one chief generally signing for his nation— 
Saw Indians who s‘* they lived at Squirrel Hill, hath heard 
that Delawars lived at Monongahala—Shawnese had towns 
opposite mouth Scioto in year 1756—at this purchase con- 
sidered territory as delivered up on Ex” of Deed as far as 
Deed went—Letters from Mr Stewart claimed part of this 
land for Cherokees—Indians always bound lands sold by 
natural boundaries—Remembers Nor? Indians with Braddock, 
supposes they were invited by him. Had Convers” with Sir 
W” on treaty of Lancaster—thought on finishing treaty at fort 
Stanwix that the affair was concluded.' 


DeEposITION OF THoMAS WALKER REGARDING INDIAN CLAIMS 
AND THE TRANSYLVANIA COMPANY 


Thomas Walker Esquire of lawful age being first sworn on 
the Holy Evangelists of Almighty God, deposeth, and saith, 
That in the month of April 1750 he named a Certain River 
which he has since understood was at that time called Shawnee, 
Cumberland, That he has often heard that the Shawnese have 
lived on Cumberland River but at what time he knows not, 
That the Shawnese and Delawares have been Tenants at Will 
to the Six Nations for near thirty two years past, That the 
Six Nations permitted the Shawnese & Delawares to live under 
their patronage and protection upon their (that is) the Six 


1The original is in the Virginia State Archives, Richmond. It has been printed, in a 
garbled and incomplete draft, in Calendar Virginia State Papers, vol. I, pp. 297-8. 
**William” is an error for “Thomas.” 
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Nations Conquered Lands, but that he Never heard that. the 
Shawnese had lived on Cumberland River by the Consent of 
the six Nations tho’ at the same time he believes that such part 
of the Shawnese as liv’d their had not at That time been taken 
under the Protection of the Six Nations This Deponent further 
Saith that he hath never heard that those lands or any part 
thereof of which Attacullalah (sic) and other Indian Chiefs 
when at his House in the month of August, 1751. Observ’d 
that they never went into them but they ran with Blood have 
been since included with the Territory of Virginia in Conse- 
quence of any Purchase made from the Cherokees. That he is 
acquainted with the Cherokees & Six Nations and has often 
transacted Business with them That he has always understood, 
that the lands on the Kentucky & Cumberland River, belonged 
to the Six Nations, as well from Information as by the Deed of 
Cession made to the British Crown At Fort Stanwix in 1768, 
in which the six Nations reserved the Liberty of hunting on the 
said Lands for themselves & such others as they thought proper, 
that he has been informed, that the Shawnese Delawares, & 
Part of the Six Nations have actually used the said Lands for 
Hunting. That he never heard that the Cherokees claimed the 
said lands Until Sometime after the Proclamation of 1763, 
when they were Claimed by John Stuart Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs for an in Behalf of the Cherokees, that when he 
was first acquainted with these Lands he discovered no In- 
habitants but perceiv’d Vestiges of Houses: That he has 
Understood it to be the Custom of the Six Nations, Either to 
Exterminate or expell those Nations whom they Conquer from 
the Conquered Lands tho’ they some times adopt some of the 
Conquered into their own Nations & in the particular Instance 
of the Delawares they took them under protection even after 
Conquest, that he hath never understood that any Tribe of 
Indians had inhabited Tenesee River except the Cherokees nor 
any other Indians the South East side of the Ohio except the 
Shawnese who lived partly opposite to the mouth of Scioto 
River partly near the Confluence of the great Kanhawa with 
the Ohio & Partly about Twenty miles below Fort Pitt—That 
this Deponent’s presence informed General Lewis and several 
others that Attaculacullah upon their crossing the Holston 
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River, when he Conducted the Said Stewart out of the Cherokee 
Country told him that he the said Stewart must go before ag 
they passed through the White Peoples Country as he had 
gone before during their Passing through the Cherokee Coun- 
try And this Deponent further Saith that One Crogan an 
Agent for the British Crown Informed him that at a Treaty 
held at a Shawnese Town near the mouth of Scioto between 
some of the Chiefs of the Cherokees & the Six Nations the 
Cherokees on coming into the Council House threw down a 
parcel of Skins telling those of the six nations that they had 
killed the Deer for Food after they had come into their 
Country and the Skins were theirs (the six nations) that the 
distance from the Mouth of the Cherokee River to the Mouth 
of Cumberland is Computed by some to be about Twelve 
by others about Fourteen Miles, that the Charter of King 
James to the Treasurer & Comp’ of Virginia in the year 1609 
includes all that Territory which Richard Henderson claims, 
That some Surveys were made of the Lands in dispute for 
Officers in Consequence of the proclamation in 1763. Sometime 
before the first day of October, 1774. That this Deponent is 
induced to believe that the sd. Henderson hath attempted to 
Erect a Government independent of Virginia from his having 
Seen a Commission said to have been given (by) him in the 
Style of Sole proprietor of Transylvania to a Justice of the 
peace and has been also informed that a House of Representa- 
tives has been chosen & a Chairman and Clerk appointed, 
That he hath understood from Authority which he Confides in 
that the said Henderson hath appointed a Surveyor for his 
aforesaid Territories. That it is his opinion that Donaldson’s 
Line was Intended as a Temporary Expedient only, that all the 
Indians with whom this Deponent hath been acquainted 
have described the Boundaries as Limits of Lands between 
themselves & any other Nation of Indians by Natural Marks 
such as Water Courses and mountains, That he hath under- 
stood that the Cherokees have disavowed the sale of the Lands 
lying between Cumberland mountain & the Ohio, by the Copy 
of a letter sent by Andrew Boyd from the Cherokees in Answer 
to a Letter wrote them by Lord Dunmore: This Deponent also 
saith that the Indians in the disposal of their Lands always 
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depute some one or more of the Chiefs of their Nation to enter 
into the Contract on behalf of the whole. 

Deposition before Jo. Prentis and Edm. Randolph, at Williams- 
burg, Va., March 15, 1777.! 


March y* 234 1778 
Sir 

The Fate of the Grants in this state are likely to be deter- 
mined soon after the 20* day of next Sission of assembly. It will 
be proper to have ready a list of the surveys made for the Loyal 
Comp’. I purpose being at your house on y* 15* of April. but 
if any cross accident should happen pleas to forward the list 
directed to Cole Edmund Pendleton or self 

Grantees have a right to take any depositions in suport of 
their claims, giving notice of the time and place to such persons 
as the Governor shall appoint to superintend the taking of 
them. should the Governor omit appointing Mss™* Montgumry 
& Crocket may be proper to act as they have the confidence 
of the People. You can judge best when & where to appoint 
and whom to call on to depose. Your court being the 7** will 
afford an opportunity of giving notice. any trouble or expense 
you are at shall be made satisfaction for. Least misfortune 
should prevent my attendance permit me to throw out some 
hints relative to what may be necessary in the depositions. 

First that I was exploring the country far west of the settle- 
ments in 1750. How far they can depose on that head must 
depend on their own observation & information. Secondly, 
that I bargained for the Lands at three pounds per Hundred ex- 
clusive of Rights & Fees Third by that I endeavored to prevent 
persons having more Land than they could soon settle Forthly 
that I insisted no man should sell his Land or improvement 
before living & making a crop on it, that strangers should have 
some chance with Hunters & fifthly that I never distressed 
any person for money in payment for any of those Lands. 
Sixthly that when any de(s)putes arose I endeavored to 


‘Original in Virginia State Library, Richmond, Va. 
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accomodate them in an equitable manner. Your knowledge 
may suggest other matters necessary to ask the deponents. 
With Comp" to your Lady & Family 
I am Dr S* Your affectionate H®” Servant 
Tuomas WALKER! 
(To Col. William Preston] 
Annotation: 
D* Tho* Walker 
March 234, 1778. 
Loyal Land Company 
& 
trip of 1750 


May y* 28* 1778 

D' 

I have received y* £35 for Subsistance of the recruits & also 
£9 for the bounty of two Drafts, the £9 not being included 
either in your account stated, or in your Memorandum to me 
left it doubtfull whether you had not recived the bounty Money, 
I therefore keep the nine pounds either to return into the 
Treasury if not yours or to account with Col’ Pendleton for it 
if you are indebted that sum to him on acc‘ of fees, or if his 
account is more will pay the ballance & settle with you when 
opportunity serves 

The land matter is put of[f] to the second Monday in next 
Session. I will endeavour to send you a Copy of the Petition 
against the Grantees with my opinion I am with Compliments 
to 

Your Lady & Family D* S* 
your affectionate Serv* 
Tuomas WALKER’ 

P.S. Paid Mr Trigg £70 
to whom I refer for 
News 
[To Col. William Preston] 


Draper Mas., 4QQ164(1). 
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Williamsburg, July y* 9** 1778 
D' S* 

Pleas to give my Compliments to Cap* John Floyd & tel him 
I have paid the ten Guineys he had of Doctor Franklin to the 
Treasurer who is thought the proper person to receive it 

Col? Pendleton has sent me his acc’ again‘ Col? Pattons 
estate, amounting to £19:11—4 if you order I will pay it 

You have not given any answer respecting the nine pounds 

By a friend I have procured a copy of the petition against 
Monopilies, which I send you with an alphebetical list of 
names, there was two Copys [erased] differing as you will se in 
the copy, & by that list I am led to believe that many signed 
both & some oftener than once were I with you, you could 
sugjest some better plan perhaps to render the designs of 
designing men Abortive. My opinion is to take well witnessed 
certificates from such persons as choose to give them, that they 
are willing or rather desirous of holding their Lands, or be- 
coming purchasers of the Loyal Company, and any thing 
further that you may think proper. 

To set a petition [erased] on foot would alarm the promoters 
of the former petitioners, and they would probaly by the 
common modes of geting such papers signed increase their 
forces much 

I did not expect the name of Evan Shelby, Isaac Ruddle, or 
any of the Montgomerys to the petition, perhaps they with 
others were not properly acquainted with the true intention. 

Certificates from the signers would be much to the purpose. 
John Reed you know I have and beleive he signed both Peti- 
tions tho the spelling differs the same you will find in the List 
of Edmonsons & others. If you should think proper to appoint 
any Person or persons to take trouble in this business I would 
gladly reward them for the trouble they take. 

Your Neighbour Michael Price will I beleive sign cheerfully 
and probaly many of connections & acquaintance. 

The Certificates may answer to satisfy me who will expect 
Patents from me when the office is opened 

I am sorry you have had such a disagreeable time with the 
savages, but hope the game will soon be up 

I have wrote Major Daniel Smith to the same effect, the 
Letters go under Cover to M‘ John Montgumerie with request 
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of safe Conveyance, with compliments to your Lady Family 
and Friends I am 
Dear Sir your Humble Servant 
THomas WALKER! 

[To Col. William Preston] 
Endorsed: 
Doctor Walkers Letter—July 9, 1778. 

of use 
Capt. J®° Floyd got 10 guineas of D* 
Franklin (when he had escap? British 
Captivity & fled to France.) 


Loyal Land Company 


Sir, 

I have the honour to acquaint you that in the neighborhood 
of the City, we have a british officer prisoner of war, of the rank 
of Captain who is very desirous of quitting his party, & coming 
over to ours, from a full conviction of the justice of our cause; 
& an utter abhorrence of the cruelties & inhumanity, of the 
warfare, in which he has been employed which has been among 
the Savages & in case he should be exchanged, & be sent back 
again to canada, he is apprehensive that he shall be detached as 
a partisan in the same detestable service, namely, to murder 
and scalp his friends & benefactors who have treated him 
during his captivity with the utmost lenity and kindness. This 
officer in proof of his sincerity, is willing to take the oath of 
allegiance to the united States, or to sign any paper that may 
be thought necessary to prove that, he has not been tampered 
with, but that, it is his own free voluntary act. And he is 
ready & able to make important discoveries, relative to the 
manner of their carrying on the indian War upon our frontiers, 
the places they stop at, in coming & going to & from Canada, 
in order to get Intelligence, the persons most active therein, as 
well as their concealed friends & Abetters now residing in the 
northern & western parts of these States, many of whom have 
taken the oaths of Allegiance to & bear commissions under 
King George, & have been enrolled to the number of between 
three & four thousand, & the register of their names already 
delivered in to Gov. Tryon, & stand ready, when occasion 
offers, to rise in arms, & support the King’s Troops. 


‘Draper Mass., 4QQ179(2). 
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This officer at the same time that he makes a full tender of his 
Services to the united States, is not solicitous of being employed 
in the military Line, wherein he was bred, neither does he 
stipulate any thing for himself, except only that his name, & 
offers may be carefully concealed, lest his good Will to our 
cause should prove his ruin, nevertheless he confides that he 
shall meet with nothing but honorable treatment and hopes 
that in case he should by this step lose his baggage which he 
left in Canada, & his arrearages that the loss will some way or 
other be made good to him 
I am with much respect 

Sir 
Y* most Obed*t & 
very humble Servant 
Tomas WALKER! 
Boston 21** Oct 1778. 
Honble major Gen' Heath 


October y* 234 1778 

Your favour of y* 13 Ins‘ I received by Capt Floyd & am 
much obliged to you for the trouble you have taken to enable 
me to justify myself & Company 

For your disorder I would recommend Bleeding 12 ounces 
at first 14 days after 8 & repeat 14 days after the last quantity 
to be taken, and during the intervals of your Bleedings to take 
60 grains of Plicurific Root powdered every morning noon and 
night Mixed in any Liquid you Choose, to live sparingly & use 
as much exercise as you can without fateage. Pleas to give 
My Compliments to your Lady & Family I am D* S* with 
great esteem your Humble Ser* 

Tuomas WALKER? 
P.S. If the above directions 
should not have the desir’d (effect) 
I recommend an Issue in the 
Arm 
[To Col. William Preston] 
‘Original in Library of Congress. There is some doubt as to the authorship of this 

letter. The handwriting is similar to that of Dr. Thomas Walker. There is, however, 


no confirmation of his presence in Boston at the date of this letter or on any other date. 
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W™burg, December y* 16** 1778 

Col’ Pattons & the Loyal company’s affairs are as they were, 
intended to be taken up when the Land office is opened, I 
should be wanting in gratitude not to acknowledge in behalf of 
the Company your signal servis’s & unwearied diligence some- 
thing of the same kind again next session will I believe be of 
service— 

Writing to Major Daniel Smith may be dangerous as it may 
fall into bad hands, you may have an opportunity of speaking 
or dropping him a line on the subject 

There is no news here worth notice except that Mr James 
Buckanan is appointed as you requested, With Compliments 
to your Lady & Family I am, 

D* S your Most Humble Servant 
THomas WALKER! 
[To Col. William Preston] 


Fort Chiswell August y* 11** 1779 
DS 

Some of the Inclosed are open for your perusal which pleas 
to seal after & forward, from them you will be informed of some 
things I should otherwise have wrote, Col® Pendletons is to go 
open to General Lewes for his perusal. On the other side you 
will find a line intended to be shewn the Commissioners if it 
should be necessary 

If you should find necessary to deliver any Plots & certificates 
I think the Plotts may be dated at the time of survey with a 
note that they were entered in your Book by consent of partys 
as your office is more convenient to the People than that of 
Augusta. 

Several Tracts were Survey/ed] under an order of Council to 
Ashford Hughes & others & purchased by Peter Jefferson, 
Thomas & David Meriweth{er] and Thomas Walker, those I 
believe are all entered & properly noted in the plot Book that 
the Certificates may be made out properly, You will pleas to 
receve the purchase money for such as you deliver in that or the 
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Loyal Grant, with the Fees where they have not been paid. no 
purchase money has been paid but by Arthur Campbell & he 
has My Bond for a Title in which it is expressed. Mr Floyd I 
expect may find me at the Beginning of the Line, with Compli- 
ments & I am 
D* S* yours 
Tuo! 
Address: Col°® William Preston 
in Montgomery County 


March y* 9** 1780 
Dt 
French Lick on Cumberland River 

If any Land warrants comes to your hands & you should not 
see me before the first of May pleas to have entrys made in the 
best manner you can for them, perhaps with mine, some of my 
friends may send pleas to do the same for them, Washington 
county I fear will be your only chance. Thomas Walling, 
Elisha Walling Junior, Joseph Martin, Mordecai Hard, & 
probably many others may be willing to inform you of such 
Lands as may bring me my money If they should not suit to 
settle on, I am very Hearty and Still hope to see you next 
Month with Comp“ to your Lady and Family I am 

D* S your Most Humble Serv* 
Tuomas WALKER’ 

P. Remember me to Col? Ingles 
[To Col. William Preston] 


Rockingham August 7th 1781 

Dear Sir 
I am set down to tell you as well as I can that, that Scoun- 
drel who you charged with letters & Plans never came near me, 
a stranger brought them to me y* 29 July as he passed along, 
Yesterday I dispatched a messenger to Dt Walker to bring him 
this way, to advise what is best to be done & return you the 
Plans Signed I wish y* messenger may not be too late, if the 
Doct* comes this way he will bring a Book wherein his other 
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Surveys are entered for you to record these. You and he may 
fill up the names as will be most agreeable to Contract, transfer 
at the judgment of y® Commissioners but of such matters I 
cannot Judge, so well as you two can. If I have overlooked 
any of the plans you will be pleased to signe for me, as you see 
the others done & observe the same method on the record, I 
hope the D* if not set off before will be here this night or to 
morrow for Shall in that case confer on this subject & he will be 
the Bearer of this, if otherwise I see no prospect of this comeing 
to your hands in time. 

As to the matter of fees I think it most proper that you 
adjust this business with y° Company who I flatter myself will 
do you Justice. as to taking fees as they have been rated since 
y* revolution, my opinion of the matter is that you had better 
lose all you have done or have to do in this matter, than take 
Something so hard to be distinguished from a nothing—if ever 
honesty or understanding be restored to a Certain Club, you 
may hope for relieve in your other business but in y* present 
business I hope you will have Justice done you it may be I talk 
Idly—Whilst KNAVES & FOOLS ar dominant, an honest 
man may expect rude treatment. be it so; notwithstanding I 
have Some Comfort in a reflection that most evils of a moral 
or political nature find a Cure in their Excess. if this were in- 
variably to be relyed on, I could congratulate you on the near 
approach. of y* removal of many moral & Political Evils that 
press us very hard, I am sure their extravagance if not at their 
hight, must have what Some people Call a ne plus ultra, let 
ushopeso... 

News there is none here worth your attention Except that 
Gen Washington has or is about to beseige N York, and Some 
talk of a peace, or Something of that kind to be ettempted in a 
treaty to be held at viana this fall . .. I have been a Tab® 
begar of a long time—you live in a rascaly County so do I—& so 
does everybody a majority of Rascals will render any place 
Rascaly. I wish it were in my power, to retire with some few I 
could name from such rascaly Scenes as too frequently present 
themselves .. . 

Augt 20** Dt Walker not comeing according to Expectation 
& having no opertunity of Sending to you till this by M’ 
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Trigs presents with one, to him I comit this with y° Papers 
you Sent me Inclosed to Dt Walker on whom Mr Trig waits I 
hope they will Come Safe to your hands—I likewise Send a 
Small Record book for y* purpose of recording those you sent, 
wherein the former Surveys were Recorded, M* Trigg presented 
me with a Sumons to appear before the Court of Commissioners 
in September as a witness with regard Some Claims of Mrs 
Engliss relative to Burks Garden in Consequence of Some 
Contract with one Burk by Col? Patton, it is impossible for me 
to attend, my State of health will not permit, & other engage- 
ment of a Publick nature put it out of my power, I understand 
by Trigg what is wanted from me is to Say whether Col? 
Buchanan was duly commissioned by the masters of the 
Colledge to Survey. I Supose you know he was not, he only 
gave a Bond to me for y® due performance of Deputy all this 
was done, not indeed with my approbation but at ye pressing 
Instance of Col’ Patton a circumstance that my giving way to 
has given me many times much uneasiness, This Induces me 
to request you will fall on Some method to Accomodate 
this matter with ye Commiss™ as may be most consistent with 
equity, you know how an adverse determanation of this cir- 
cumstance may affect the whole of Pattons &c Grant, it is there- 
fore the Ideas of heirs that this matter be adjusted with 
the least noise possible, it is an interesting affair, you know 
how mortifying a Concern such an inquiry is to me, I have 
reason to hope for every thing from your Justice & friend- 
ship; if Still it may be necessary for your Justification that 
what ever determination may be had on y*® matter may be 
Confirmed by Court of Chancery, I would beg that ye above 
Circumstance may be not brought into inquiry more especially 
as I cannot See of what Consequence it can be to the Claimants. 
I hope Dt Walker will accompany Mr Trigg to your country 
may Heaven be your Counselor & Protection Still believe me 
to be with true affection 
Your most 
Humble Serv* 
Tuo* Lewis! 

To Col? W™ Preston. 
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Castle Hill August y* 21** 1782 
Dr 

The Piles unhappily prevents my having the pleasure of 
seeing you with the Commissioners, I have wrote & sent them 
everything that I think will be necessary, Col°® Pendleton 
writes me that he expects the Court of appeals will in October 
finish the Companys affairs, therefore hope for the pleasure of 
seeing you here on your way to Richmond or from Richmond 
the first day of that month, but if business nor inclination 
should tempt you down, beg you send the needfull papers with 
a copy of those surveys that I left with you, of which the field 
Book is defaced & Plots lost. A report prevails that New York 
is blocked up by a French Fleet, not confirmed, much dry 
weather has made our prospect of clover very mean. Pleas 
to tender my most respectfull Complm* to your Lady & 
Family. Iam 

Dear Sir your most Humble Servant 
Tuomas WALKER! 


P.S. I long to see you, Paper is scarce you se by y* other side 
of this— 

Endorsed: 

To Col? William Preston at Draper’s Meadows 


Castle Hill May y* 9** 1783 

Sir 
The Court of appeals have confirmed all the surveys made 
for the Loyal and Green Bryar Companys, Probably some of 
the settlers may be uneasie from an expectation of the agents 
distressing them—for myself I promise not to distress any man 
that has acted and continues to act in my opinion fairly, and 
does make payment in a reasonable time—Col° Lewis agent 
for the Green Bryar Company has agreed to do the same— 
I shall be obliged to you for makeing this my determination 
known to the Settlers, the composition money and patent fees 
must be paid in six months, the composition money is six 
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shillings and eight pence for every fifty acres, or any smaller 
quantity, and if there is fifty six acres Thirteen shillings and 
four pence, and so in proportion for any quantity The patent 
fee is Ten Shillings Seven pence half penny for four hundred 
acres or any quantity under, if more one Shilling Three pence 
for every Hundred over— 
with esteem your Serv‘ 
Tomas WALKER! 
Endorsed: 
To Col® Wm Preston 
in Montgomery County 


Dear Sir 

M' Pate delivered me your favour of the 7** Inst. The 
Court of appeals have not done anything with respect to the 
Grantees. 

As to the People demanding their platts & certificates I am 
willing to indulge them as far as is in my power, probaly they 
do not know that the law directs that all those plats and 
certificates are to be laid before the Court of appeals before 
patents can issue, if any method can be fallen on to indemnify 
me I shall with the greatest pleasure deliver them up either on 
the payment of the purchase money or that being properly 
secured to the Company, the assembly have thought proper to 
give the People 12 months longer in most cases to pay for the 
lands, & I expect the matter will be determined in May next 
but in the mean time will gladly notify them as far as Justice & 
the Laws will enable me. With compliments to your Lady & 
family I am 

with great respect D* S* your affectionate Servt 
THomas WALKER? 


January y* 1783 
[To Col. William Preston] 
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Dear Sir 

The language I am acquainted with being in my opinion too 
poor to do justice to your merit I shall be silent on that head. 

The present business is respecting the Dismal, the Company 
having shewed the value of those lands, many are so mean as to 
wish for what is most undoubtedly their property. 

During M’ John Washingtons managing for us, he applyed to 
Mr Cooper the then surveyor, to survey the companys Lands 
which as I am inform‘ he said was out of his power, this was 
sometime before the late grevius contest began, after that 
commenced it is well known that part of the country was 
generally in the enemys possession of course no surveying could 
be done, since the return of Peace. M* Robert Andrews has by 
appointment made the survey, the Company wish to have a 
meeting and have requested me as an old member & manager to 
appoint one, your being as old a member & manager and your 
character being the first at present in the world an appoint- 
ment from you would in my opinion produce a full meeting, 
the place & time I submit to your better judgment and con- 
venience, the inclosed list will shew you the place of residence of 
the different members. 

Possibly you may desire my opinion with regard to the time 
& place of meeting as you have been long employed gloriously 
in distant parts of the United States, I would not wish you to 
pay any regard to what is mention on this head unless it coin- 
sides with your own opinion. 

Richmond espetially during the May assembly will be most 
convenient to a majority. 

Fredericksburg the next most convenient, that will suit your 
self, M* Page, M' Lewis & Thomas Walker. 

Mr’ John Lewis of Fredericksburg informed me that he was 
impower by your Excellency & his Fathers will to sell the 
Lands we held in part(n)ership in the dismal to which he 
wished my concurrence, I am willing to sell & have inquired 
of some gentlemen from that part of the state into the value, 
that I submit to you and am willing to take any price for my 
part that is agreeable to the other Par(t)ners 

Your relation is very well and desires her best complements 
(to) Your Lady, Betsy & self to which pleas ad mine to your 
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Lady, Betsy & self should be extremely happy to see you both 
any where but more particularly at this place I am 
Dear Sir with the greatest esteem your 
Excellencys most H®” Servant 
Tuomas WALKER! 
Castle Hill Albermarle Jan” 24** 1784 
His Excellency General 


Washington 
Enclosure of letter, of Jan. 24, 1784 
David Jameson for Samuel Gist & self shares . 1 
David Mead for self & M* William Waters . 


M' John Lewis for his Father & Nathaniel Bacon 2 
Thomas Newton for Col? Tucker & F 2 
M' Man Pageof Mansfield .. 

Mr’ William Nelson & brother 

M' Secretary Thomas Nelson 
Yourself 
Thomas Walker & J oseph Hornsby 


David Jameson York 

David Mead near Westover 

Lewis Fredericksburg 

Thomas Newton Norfolk 

Man Page near Fredericksburg 

William Nelson—York 

Secretary Thomas Nelson near Hanover Court House 
Joseph Horn{s}by Williamsburg 

Thomas Walker Castle Hill Albermarle 


Mount Vernon 10th of April, 1784 
Dear 

Your favor of the 24th of Jan. only came to my hands by the 
Post on thursday last—if this letter is as long on its passage to 
you, the May Session will have ended before it reaches you. 

The favorable sentiments you have been pleased to express 
for me, deserve my particular acknowledgements; and I thank 


1Washington Mss., Library of Congress. This letter refers to the Dismal Swamp lands. 
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you for your kind invitation to Castle hill; which I certainly 
shall avail myself of, if ever I should come into that part of the 
Country. In return, I hope it is unnecessary to give you 
assurance of the pleasure I should feel in seeing you, and my 
cousin at this retreat from all my public employments. 

I much approve the proposal for a meeting of the Swamp 
Company, but I pray you to issue the summons, and to name 
the time and place for holding it. Richmond appears to me to 
be the most convenient place, but any other, or any time, shall 
have my attendance when it may be in my power. The first 
of May I am called to Philadelphia on business of different 
kinds—how long I shall be absent is uncertain, for it is probable 
I may make a more extensive tour, which would take much 
time to perform. I beg therefore that, the meeting may not be 
delayed on my acct. Whatever Resolutions the Company may 
come to, shall meet my concurrence. 

Enclosed I send you the Copy of a letter from Doct* William- 
son of North Carolina, who is a delegate in Congress, and 
member of a Company who holds that part of the Dismal 
Swamp, which lyes South of the Virginia line. I send it, that 
the proposition may appear before the next meeting of our 
Company, and be considered by it. 

With respect to the private purchase, made conjointly by 
yourself, our deceased friend, and me, I can only say that I gave 
my consent to the Sale because Col° Lewis desired his part to be 
sold; and indeed, because my own circumstances made it 
necessary for me to raise money by some such means; but I 
accompanied that consent with an opinion, that a sale at this 
time would be premature; inasmuch as that the value of the 
Lands were not sufficiently known, nor had the spirit of 
emigration taken place in that extensive degree which was, and 
is, expected. 

In February last at Fredericksburgh, I had an opportunity 
of seeing and conversing with M‘ John Lewis on this subject; 
when it was our joint opinion that it would be imprudent to 
precipitate the Sale, before a just value could be obtained—but 
that it might be proper to advertise the Lands under just 
descriptions, in the several Gazettes to see if offers equal to our 
expectations, would be made for them. If you approve of 
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this measure for the Tracts in which you are concerned, it may 
be carried into effect along with that of Norfleets, which his 
father and I had between us in equal Moieties. M™ Washing- 
ton unites in best wishes for you and M** Walker with 
D* Sir Y* Most obed Serv‘ 
G. WASHINGTON 


PS. 

As it is now nine years since I have heard a tittle from the 
company, or how the affairs of it have been managed, if you 
would devote an hour for the purpose of giving this informa- 
tion I should receive it very kindly. I should be glad also to 
receive a copy of M* Andrews* Survey of the company’s 
Lands—or, if that would be troublesome, I should be very glad 
to know what quantity there is of it. 

Since writing the above I find (as I mean to send this letter 
by Post to Fredericksburgh), that I have not time to copy 
Doct Williamson’s letter to me, and therefore I give you the 


original. 


G. W—n! 
Col. Thos. Walker 
Endorsement: 
Doctor Walker in Albermarle 
Mount Vernon 10** Ap! 1785 
Dear Sr, 


At the request of the Gentlemen who met in Richmond the 
day you parted with us, I have requested a meeting of the 
proprietors of the Dismal Swamp in Richmond on Monday the 
2° day of May next—at which time and place I should be glad 
to see you as it is indispensably necessary to put the affairs of 
the Company under some better management. I hope every 
member will bring with him such papers as he is possessed of 
respecting this business. 

I wrote you a line similar to this, to go from Richmond, but 
Mr’ Carter informing me that he is about to send a Servant 
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into your neighborhood I embrace the opportunity as more 
certain to give you this information. 
Iam D* Sir 
Y* Most Obed* H®” Serv 
G. WasHineTon! 
[To Dr Thomas Walker] 


Dear Sir: 

At our Montgomery February Court a Letter from you 
together with the Business of the Loyal Company was pre- 
sented to me by Mr. Breckenridge, but my situation was then 
such, that obliged me to refuse it, as I had from a purchase of 
the clerkship of this county so involved myself in Business, 
that it was impossiable for me to do yours or at least to have 
given up so much of my time (to?) it, as would have been 
necessary, to have rendered you any advantage from the 
collection, therefore thought it best to refuse it, and wrote to 
you in March on the subject, but as the letter was lodged at 
Mrs. Ingles’s for a conveyance I am lately informed they do 
not (know?) what became of it, I am rather dubious it hath 
never reached you. Let me again assure you, that it was from 
this motive only, and not for want of respect, (as I have the 
highest esteem for you, not only from the character always 
given you by Col. Ingles, to me, but from the small acquaint- 
ance I have had with you myself, that I did not receive the 
Business, as I can Assert to you from a perticular enquiry, 
that a collection of the company’s money is not to be made, by 
half any person’s time, but will require close application Indus- 
try and perseverance, a spirit of Rebellion still appearing 
amongst the people, which I thought had vanished when at 
your house in August last. The Book you wrote Capt. Preston 
to Deliver me I received, and have had Three of Tracts therein 
mentioned Resurveyed, but as Capt. Preston will not Receive 
‘em into his office, I do not know what to have done with ye 
plotts, the Lands we Tryed agreed exactly with your mem.° 
the Distance Severally within half a pole in each line, and never 
in the longest course varied more than one length of the chain, 
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In short I never Wast round such neat and exact Surveys in my 
life, I had to pay for the Three Surveys £4.17.6 and in order to 
do it had to give one McFarland who lives on Wolf creek whom 
the Surveyer swaped Houses with a Rec.* for £5. in part of his 
Debt to the loyal comp.”. for Lands on Wolf Creek. the 2/6 I 
am Debtor for. M.* John Montgomery sen. Desired that you 
might be informed he wants a title to some small Tract of Land 
that lies between fort chisswell and Reed creek of about 100 
acres and is ready to pay the money to any person you will 
Direct. If you think proper to Trust M*. Shaw for the sum 
mentioned in the within enclosed Letter from Mr. Newell to 
me, and he pays me the money as soon as he there promises I 
will send it down by my Brother at the fall session of Assembly, 
with instructions either to contrive to you, or apply it in (any) 
other manner you shall in the enterim direct—which I daresay 
he will do as Capt. Newell is a Trafficing man, and believe 
pretty punctual. I cannot help mentioning again to you that I 
hope you will take no exception’s at my refusing your Business, 
as from the many great and signal services you have done a 
Family with whom I am nearly connected, I would not willing- 
ly Disoblige you. and Flatter myself that you will still Esteem 
me your Friend, you may assure yourself I will do you any 
Services in the County within my power and hope (you) will 
comman me you’l please excuse the imperfection’s of this 
letter as I write in great Haste, Mr. Shaw the bearer having 
call’d late, and says must start very early. 
I am Dear Sir with the highest 
Esteem in haste your m° ob.* 
ApraM Trice! 
June 17th 1785 


[To Dr Thomas Walker] 


Fredericksb®: Oct: 30th. 1786 

D* Sm— 
I rec’d your favour appointing a meeting of the Members of 
the Loyal Company at Richmond the 7th of next month—I 
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thought then, my public Duty wou’d make it very convenient 
to attend, but I have been so unwell as not to be able to give 
any attendance this session of the general Court, and I yet 
continue in so low a way that I am forbid to leave home by 
the time appointed, besides one of my children is lately taken 
with the putrid sore throat which evinces the disorder to be 
endemick, consequently I am more likely to have the Seeds of 
the Disorder in me than a person in Health, I therefore can not 
think of leaving home, before I am sure I am free from infec- 
tion from the air of my sick Daughter—I have however written 
by this Conveyance to my Friend Mr. Harrison of Richmond 
requesting he will attend for me & be assured Sir what ever he 
shall do in this business shall be complied with on my part—I 
am fully invested with every Interest of the late Messrs. Dicks 
by their wills of record in the Court of this Corporation, and I 
am sorry to add that the Debts of the old Gentleman require 
more than all his Estate real and personal, so that his interest in 
the Loyal Company must be turned into Cash as soon as may 
be, as I am a stranger to the affairs of the Company may I 
request the favour of you to furnish me with a minute detail 
of them that I may know how to act, shou’d it be inconvenient 
to you to give me this Information by Le™ your communicating 
them verbally to my friend Mr. Harrison who will give them 
to me in writing will be the next best mode. 

Mr. Maury lately mentioned to me a message he had from 
you to me respecting 200 acres of land the property of the late 
Mr. C. Dick... 


Your most obed*t & very humble Serv‘ 
J* 
Mercer! 


James Mercer Addressed 
Doctor Thomas Walker 
of Albemarle 
Recommended to the Care of 
B. Harrison Junt of 


Richmond 


1Original owned by Dr. W. C. Rives. 
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Monticello Jan 18. 1790. 
Dear Sir 

The principal object of the settlement of the administration 
of my father’s estate being to make a final settlement between 
my brother and myself, to know what debts remain due from 
the estate & by whom they are to be paid, what monies are due 
to it & by whom they are to be received I have proceeded with 
that view to consider the papers which yourself & Mr Nicholas 
were so kind as to send the other day. the accounts of Kippen & 
co. needing some corrections & explanations which mr Nicholas 
alone can probably give, we have concluded to go to his house 
the day after tomorrow, that being the only day which my 
short stay here & my engagements will permit me to go from 
home. but there are several points upon which we must ask 
yours & mr Nicholas’s opinions, which will be decisive for us 
where they concur, & have you differlent] we will take a middle 
term. 

1. during a part of the time that I was a student in Williams- 
burg my expenses were greater than they ought to have been. 
it was therefore agreed that they should be paid by the estate, 
but that I should repay so much as they exceeded what they 
ought to have been. mr. Harvie has left a statement of my 
expenses during the period objected to; it comprehends those 
of the years 1760.1.2.3. being exactly the four years I was in 
Williamsburgh, two of them at the college, and the other two 
a student under mr Wythe. will you be so good as to say what 
ought to have been my reasonablee expenses, during that term, 
all circumstances considered, which together with mr Nicholas’s 
opinion, shall fix the balance I am to allow the estate on that 
article? 

2. I remember that at the division of my father’s estate two 
of my sisters portions had been paid, and if I do not forget it 
was said there was near money enough ready for two more, but, 
what I am sure I do not forget, was a determination of the 
gentlemen executors then present that, in consideration that I 
was then of full age, and my brother an infant only of 10 or 11 
years old, I should be required to raise one portion only & his 
part of the estate was to furnish what else was unraised at that 
time: it was further agreed, as an easement to me, that mine 
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should be that of the youngest child, my sister Nancy. this has 
been so often spoken of among us on subsequent occasions that 
I apprehend we all remember it well enough; yet as it makes an 
article in the settlement between my brother & myself, I will 
ask the favor of you to say if it was, or was not so. 

3. no explanation I think has ever taken place as to the 
maintenance of my sisters. The will directs that this should be 
‘out of the clear profits of the estate.’ do you think that this 
means the clear profits till each of us came of age, and that it 
would be only for a deficiency of these that each should be 
liable after he came to his estate at full age? or do you think 
that the part which had a proprietor of full age to maintain 
was meant by my father to contribute as much to the main- 
tenance of the family, as the part which had only an infant of 
10 or 11 years to maintain? in this case the one would receive 
his estate with a 10 years burthen, and the other would receive 
his clear, and with an accumulation of ten years profits. if the 
latter be thought the most reasonable, then it becomes neces- 
sary to say what were the expenses of maintenance. I know 
but two ways of ascertaining them. 1. by a statement of 
what they were actually. the principal part of them are in 
yours & Kippen & co.’s accounts: yet on examining those 
accounts with a view to this it does not appear to me possible to 
separate with any degree of certainty the articles which were 
for my sisters. but you are the best judge whether you could 
do it in your account, and whether it will not be more imprac- 
ticable in that of Kippen & Co. whose several factors & store- 
keepers are out of the country or out of being. the 24 method 
would be to estimate what they have been probably by the 
year. this might be according to their ages, or by an average 
for every age from 11 to 21 years. there is an estimate in mr 
Harvie’s handwriting of what he supposed they would be. this 
can be collated with yours & mr Nicholas’s opinions & a 
result formed. the article of their board may be stated separate- 
ly & with certainty because there was an agreement between 
the executors and my mother, that she should receive £6. for 
each of the younger & £10. for each of the elder, by the year. 
this was in January 1760. when her part of the estate was laid 
off in severalty. perhaps a middle sum of £8 might do for all 


ages. 
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4. there is a charge in your account of £200. paid to D. Carr 
Aug. 16. 1769. and in Kippen & co’s account £100.in May 1770. 
was this last an over-payment or for what? 

5. in your account there is credit for the £200 paid you by A. 
McCaul March 1761. and £220. by the same in Dec. 1764. but 
not for the paiment of £200. which appears to have been made 
you Aug. 31, 1766. by mr McCaul’s and mr Nicholas’s accounts 
perhaps you might forget to enter this, or have accounted for 
it elsewhere. 

I hope you will excuse the trouble I give you with these 
particulars when you see the impossibility of my brother & 
myself finishing this business without the aid of yourself & mr 
Nicholas on these points, and when it holds out the comfortable 
prospect that it is the last addition we shall have to make to 
the too much trouble you have already had with the affairs 
of our father. to incommode you as little as possible the bearer 
has orders to wait your perfect leisure. I have the honour to 
be with the most grateful sense of your favors & sentiments of 
the most perfect respect & esteem Sir, your most obedient & 
most humble servant. 

Tu: Jerrerson' 
Annotation: 
Mr. Jefferson 
to 
Walker 
Jan. 18** 1790 


To Dr. THos. WALKER 


Monticello Jan. 25. 1790. 
Dear Sir 
My brother & myself having had a final settlement of our 
affairs with mr Nicholas in behalf of the estate, it may 
be satisfactory to you to know on what principles it was 
done.—I proposed to mr Nicholas at once, & without making 
any question of it, that I would take on myself one half the 
maintenance of my sisters from my father’s death. the result 
was as follows: 
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Balance of my acct against the estate (por- £50 

tions & maintenance notincluded) . . . 4580-0 

Half the maintenance of mysisters . . . 392-1-0% 

A. 8. Jefferson’s portion paid byme . . 200-0-0 

Half the general balance against y* estate 

when R.J.cameofage ..... . 73-2-634 
1023-3-7% 


add to this a moiety of the interest to be p* on your acc*. 
this forms the burthen with which I received my estate 
when I came of age, which has all been paid by me, except 
the last article of interest. My brother has only to pay one 
half the general balance agains‘ the estate, viz. £73-2-634 
with the other moiety of your interest which constitutes 
therefore the whole burthen with which he received his 
estate when he came of age. 

The maintenance of my sisters (viz. board, cloath*. 
teach*® &c) was settled in a gross sum at £16-6-1 a year 
each till they attained 14 years of age 

and £33-2-6 a year from that age till 21 or marriage. so 
that I allowed the estate the following articles. viz. 

One half the board, clothing &c of my sisters 392-1-0% 
A. 8. Jefferson’s portion in full of all the portions 200-0-0 


Balance of expenses of my “OS ay 
education . . . . 125-13-1134 
books paid for by Dr. Walker 41-15-2 167-9-134 


£759-10-244 


Having paid a sum in gross for the articles of maintenance, 
portions, & my own education, I had nothing more to do with 
the details: these belonged of right to my brother, wheresoever 
dispersed: in fact they were all included in your acct mr 
Nicholas’s, and Kippen & co’s. these accounts therefore were 
merely his, to be aided only by a balance due from me of 
£133-15-234. the £212-0-10 paid you, had discharged this 
balance, and had overpaid it £78-5-714 however I agreed to 
give up this overpaiment, and further to take on myself half the 
interest due to you, tho’ it is evident that it is paying a second 
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time in detail, what I had already once paid in gross. I knew 
that my brother’s circumstances required indulgence, and was 
unwilling that advances made by you for the whole family 
should be delayed after it was signified that further delay 
would be inconvenient. 

You will observe that we were obliged to state hypothetically 
the two articles of your account mentioned in my letter of the 
18** instant: to wit the omission of credit for the £200 charged 
by Kippen & co. & mr Nicholas to have been paid to you Aug. 
31. 1766. and your charge of Aug. 17. 1769. paid to D. Carr 
£200. which we think may be an error for £100. the first time I 
saw mr Carr after the loss of my books by fire, which was the 
Feb. following this paiment, & when it must have been recent 
in his mind, he told me he had still one hundred pounds in the 
hands of the executors for which he had no immediate call, & 
which was at my service. I accepted the loan of it, we went to 
mr Nicholas together who gave us the order for it on Kippen & 
co. this shews that both mr Carr & mr Nicholas understood that 
your paiment of the August before, had been only £100. I 
inclose you a copy of mr Carr’s account against me, the 
original of which is in his own handwriting, which shews you 
his sense of the matter. but I presume the receipt you took 
from him will clear up the whole. I have allowed this £100 
to his estate in an account on which there is little or nothing 
due, so that in the end it will be no debt of ours, should mr 
Carr have received so much more than he ought. in like manner 
Kippen & co. have received from the estate the £200 they have 
charged as paid to you in 1766. of course, if wrong, they must 
refund. so that the balance purely due from the estate to you 
was £201-2-6 (or rather £199-18 on account of the error of 
June 22 1765. in your account) and the interest due on that, 
against which is to be discounted my paiment to you of £212- 
1-10 Sep. 1787. be so good as to let me know by the return of 
the bearer the amount of the interest on this our balance, and I 
will have my moiety of it immediately paid according to the 
order I have received from mr John Walker. I return you your 
account for which I had given a receipt to mr Francis Walker, 
and send also a copy of our final settlement, if we can have the 
two doubtful articles settled before my departure it will be 
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very pleasing to me. I have the honor to be with sentiments 
of the most perfect esteem and respect, Dear Sir 
Your most obed* 
& most humble serv* 
Tu: JEFFERSON! 


P.S. Jan. 27, 1790. I have seen mr Lewis since I wrote the 
preceding, & he tells me the balance of our separate private 
acct has not yet been paid you. we will assuredly have this 
paiment made as soon as the tabaccoes on hand are sold. 


March 13. 1790. 

D* Sir 

Mr’ Rich* Jones, son of Rich*, this day called on me & in- 
forms me that you Said you had left in my hands his proportion 
of the money you had received for the Loial Company, as 
settled in April 1775. I suppose him to have mistaken you, & 
that you only meant that you purposed to pay it out of the 
Ball* due to the Company from M' Robinson’s Estate; since 
I have examined our Accounts & find that I received none but 
my own part. I was in hopes we should have been able to have 
paid that Ballance, as the Court of Charcery have decreed Us 
about £1400 to be pd by the Public for the rest of the Mines; 
but the Assembly has charged the Payment upon the Aggre- 
gate Fund, which is unproductive & the Warrants thereon sell 
at a loss of 6% in the pound, w*" is too great to bear, & we must 
wait ’til they can furnish a better. Out of this money we mean 
to pay the Ballance, as soon as We can be in Cash; and if you 
mean that M* Jones shall be paid out of that money, you’l give 
him an Order on the Admor* of M* Robinson, w*" shall be 
honoured out of the first money we receive for that demand. 

How do you & good M*™ Walker this longtime? my best 
wishes attend you both I am 

Affe & Obt 
PENDLETON? 


1Original owned by Dr. W. C. Rives. 
*Original owned by Dr. W. C. Rives. 
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New York June 23, 1790 
Dear Sir 

I have duly received your favor of June 7. and really wish it 
were in my power to give a satisfactory opinion as to what 
should be done relative to the grant of lands therein mentioned: 
but my absence and attention to other subjects have rendered 
these so little familiar to my mind that I am not competent to 
advise in them. if I recollect rightly, mr Mason’s land was 
intended by him to lay asleep all Western claims which were 
not within the descriptions inserted in the law, or which 
should not comply with the conditions then pointed out. if this 
grant is saved under these descriptions or conditions I should 
imagine a caveat would secure what others have located on 
them, & that for the residue the Register could refuse his 
receipt if they are not saved by those descriptions or condi- 
tions. the assembly alone can relieve, and the power will not 
remain with them but till the independance of the Western 
country shall be acknowledged. thus, you see, sir, I have 
nothing but hypothesis & conjecture, instead of advice, to 
offer. the gentlemen of the law within our state can decide it on 
better grounds. 

Our last advices from Europe shew an extensive war in the 
North of Europe certain, & render one probable between 
England and Spain, in which it is probable that France also 
would engage. I hope that peace and benefit will be our lot. 
perhaps it may dispose both powers to accomodate us in the 
affairs of the Western grants and the Mississippi. 

Accept my cordial wishes for your health and happiness, and 
assurances of the sincere esteem & respect with which I am 
Dear Sir 

Your friend & servant 
Tu. JEFFERSON’ 
M’ Daniel Smith is appointed Secretary of the territory South 
of the Ohio. 


Caroline Sep* 18** 1790. 
D* Sir 
Ihave been very anxious to have the Ballance due to the Loial 
Company from the Lead mine company paid that a Conveyance 


1Original owned by Dr. W. C. Rives. 
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from you might be executed for enabling Us to wind up that 
affair which is in the Court of Chancery; and had hoped that a 
recovery M* Robinson’s Adm** obtained in that Court ag* the 
Public for rent of the Mines (the only fund we could properly 
apply to y* Paym') would have enabled us to make it im- 
mediately, but behold the assembly (from whom I know not 
where to appeal) have sent us to the Aggregate fund for satis- 
faction, the Warrants for which produce at Market only from 
16 to 17/ in the £. The admors not chusing to risque being 
privately charged with the loss, have proposed to the Creditors 
to take about one third of their demands in these Warrants, & 
the residue in Specie, which such as we have seen or heard from 
have acceded to, & would our Specie Assetts afford that pro- 
portion, I believe we should find no difficulty in so disposing of 
the whole Warrants; but as they will not, & I wish you to be 
paid, I hope you will come into the terms, in which case if you 
will, make out the Account & send it by your son to the 
Assembly, with an order for payment to him, he shall have the 
Warnt & money during the sitting of the Court of Appeals in 
Nov’ if not sooner. To wind up this old affair w** a small loss 
of 20, or 30 out of the Interest, or by a little management with 
Sherifs in Arrear to make the Warrants of full value, seem to 
me preferable to leaving things in their present state of Sus- 
pence, & as a member of y’ Company, I give my consent and 
Opinion in fav' of y* accepting the terms. 

Whilst I am on the subject of that Company pray what is to 
become of its affairs with their Western Settlers? Have we any 
prospect of getting anything, or was the cruel law, which re- 
leased them from forfeiture on Nonpayment, the death Warrant 
to Our Hopes? Inclosed is a letter to Mt Sam! Lewis in Answer 
to two I formerly reced from him for my advice how he should 
Act for the Greenbrier Company, in which M* Robinson was 
Interested. I have left it Open for your Perusal, & if you find 
leisure, I will thank you to accompany it with y* thoughts on 
the subject as the two C® are much in the same situation. I 
am told since I wrote that M' Lewis unfortunately is incapable 
of business, if so, you’! please either to return the L’re to me, 
or forward it to his Brother at Staunton, who does business for 
him, as you think best. I much want to see you, & hoped to 
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have been able to make a Viset to my friends in Orange this fall, 
from whence I would most certainly have visited you, but am 
disappointed. Our best respects to M™* Walker, I am with un- 


alterable regard 
D Sir 
Y* Affe & mo. Obt. Serv* 
Epm” Penp.eton! 
Endorsed: Thomas Walker 
in Albermarle 
Mount Vernon 10** Oct. 1797 

Dear Sir, 


In answering your favor of the 28"* ult® which has been duly 
received— I wish it was in my power to give you more satis- 
factory information than you will find, in this letter, relative 
to the lands near Suffolk. 

Some years ago (before, if my memory serves me, I was called 
to administer the Government of the States) M* John Lewis, 
as Executor of his father, Col. Fielding Lewis* Will, informed 
me that the circumstances of that estate required that his 
father’s interest in the lands w™ were bought by him, your 
father, and myself, lying as above, should be sold. In reply, 
I told him that any bargain for it that Doct* Walker & himself 
would make, I would abide by.—Since which I have never 
heard a tittle from either, on this subject—nor do I know in 
whose possession, or under what circumstances the lands now 
are.—That they are not sold I am inclined to believe, because 
the title papers are still in my care, and no application has 
ever been made for them.— 

These, from a cursory examination, appear to be from. acres 


Jos" Jones to G. W-T.W. & T. L. for 2 tracts 872 
Ja* Wright— De De» De 50 
Step" Wright— D° D° Pp» 100 
Kings Patent— D° De 188 

Total 1210 


I thank you for offering to sell me your interest in the above 
lands, but I have no desposition to become the purchaser, having 


1Original owned by Dr. W. C. Rives. 
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lately sold my share of the Company’s property in the Dismal 
swamp, and formerly a tract adjoining thereto, held by the 
deceased Col. Lewis & myself; I shall be willing, however, at 
any time, to join you & M* John Lewis in disposing of them to 
any other purchaser—With esteem and regard 
Iam Sir 
Your most Obed‘ Serv* 
G. WasuHineTon! 


Francis Walker Esq* 


Endorsed : 

Francis Walker 
near 

Charlottesville 


G° Washington 


1Original owned by Dr. W. C. Rives. Francis Walker was the son of Dr. Thomas 
Walker. 
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APOCRYPHAL VOYAGES TO THE 
NORTHWEST COAST OF AMERICA 


BY HENRY R. WAGNER 


FOREWORD 


The opportunity afforded me to publish the present article, 
which might appropriately be called More Imaginary California 
Geography, allows me to make a few corrections and amplifica- 
tions to Some Imaginary California Geography, published in 
the ProceepinGs for April, 1926. 

On page 21 of that article in referring to Juan de Fuca a 
statement is made about the abortive expedition of 1589 or 
1590 financed by Hernando de Sanctotis in which Fuca perhaps 
took part. There was an expedition of about 1589 or 1590 
financed by Sanctotis but it was not the abortive one to which 
Fuca refers. This took place in late 1593 or early 1594 and was 
financed by Sebastian Vizcaino’s company. On page 48 the 
date of Father Benavides’ memorial is incorrectly given as 1632 
instead of 1630. 

Since 1926 a map of Guilleaume Bleau has been unearthed 
which is believed by Dr. F. A. Wieder to have been made in 
1648. A reproduction of it was published in Vol. 3 of the 
Monumenta Cartographica. If the date assigned to the map by 
Dr. Wieder is correct it is probably the earliest one of Briggs’ 
type with corrections. I have lately received from Mr. 
G. R. G. Conway in Mexico City a photograph of a manuscript 
map in Tomo X of the Mufioz documents in the Real Academia 
de la Historia, Madrid. It is not dated nor is the Derrotero 
which it precedes. The place names on the northwest coast are 
different from those on the Briggs map and the arrangement of 
them is also different. At the north end of the island of Cali- 
fornia, however, is the name Talago, an addition to the Bleau 
map, and a Cabo de Tortugas in place of the Cabo de Gato of 
that map. There are several names on the mainland to the 
east of the “Mediterranean Sea of California,” as it was 
described by Father Ascension, but these are illegible. They 
do not seem, however, to be the same as those on the Briggs 
map. In other words, the map is an independent performance, 
not copied from any now known map. The text of the Der- 
rotero does not comprehend any part of California, but begins 
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near the present Culiacan. What is obviously intended to be 
the Mississippi River is also made into a strait with the 
entrance from the Atlantic Ocean nearly opposite Cabo 
Mendocino, thus making another island out of what the 
Spaniards were accustomed to call Florida. If it were not for 
the incorrect way in which the few Vizcaino names are p 

on the northwest coast I should suspect that the map had been 
copied from one made by Father Ascension, a man full of 
fantastic ideas. 

Where no authorities are given in the footnotes for facts 
stated it must be understood that these are my own books, Some 
Imaginary California Geography, Spanish Voyages to the North- 
west Coast of America, San Francisco 1929, and Pearl Fishing 
Enterprises in the Gulf of Mexico (Hispanic American Historical 
Review for May, 1930). The sixteenth century maps referred 
to will also be found reproduced in those works, except the 
Ortelius map of 1564 which appeared in 1926 in Sir Francis 
Drakes’ Voyage Around the World. The resumé of Spanish 
explorations of the coast from 1789 to 1792 has been taken 
from the original documents preserved in the archives in 
Mexico, with the exception of that regarding Malaspina which 
was published in Madrid in 1884. I had hoped to be able to 
publish a full account of those in the Strait of Juan de Fuca 
before now, but a delay has occurred through the difficulty of 
securing photographs of some needed maps. 

The literature about the Delisle-Buache cartography is 
extensive, too extensive in fact to describe in an article like this, 
devoted as it is to reprinting the accounts of the apocryphal 
voyages and to an investigation of the sources from which they 
were derived. A number of controversial pamphlets were 
issued, some of which are now almost impossible to find, but 
their loss is no great calamity judging from those I have seen. 
The Delisle manuscripts in the Archives de la Marine in Paris 
would perhaps throw some light on the origin of the “‘Mer de 
l’Ouest,”’ but I found none in a most interesting volume of 
Buache manuscripts in the Provincial Archives in Victoria 
which I had the privilege of inspecting last summer. 


INTRODUCTION 
Kee lack of definite geographical knowledge in the 
middle ages gave occasion for the circulation of 
many stories about the unknown portions of the earth. 
After the discovery of the Pacific the myth makers 
and the imaginary geographers turned their attention 
largely to that region and in time the north Pacific 
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became dotted with numerous islands and bordered 
by shores which had no real existence. Numerous 
legends arose to entertain the credulous, frequently 
nothing but distortions of some historical or geo- 
graphical fact. Among them is one which began to be 
current about 1530 or 1540 of some voyage of the 
Portuguese from Lisbon to China and back through a 
passage north of America. Just when or how the tale 
arose I have not been able to discover. The references 
to it hardly antedate 1540 but the passage itself exists 
on a globe of Gemma Frisius made some five years or 
soearlier. Frisius attached a legend to his strait to the 
effect that the Portuguese had attempted to reach 
China through it, referring either to the voyages of the 
Cortereals or of some other early Portuguese navigator. 
On Battista Agnese’s early maps a strait appears which 
was probably copied from that of Frisius, first without 
any legend attached to it and then, about 1538, with 
one indicating that the French had sailed through it to 
China, no doubt some distorted version of the voyage 
of Jacques Cartier.! 

By the end of the sixteenth century numerous 
accounts of voyages through the Northwest Passage 
were in circulation. Sir Humphrey Gilbert in 1576, in 
his Discourse, perhaps gives the most complete sum- 
mary of them. He was interested in promoting a 
voyage to discover the passage and it was no doubt as a 
result of his efforts that Martin Frobisher was sent out 
on the errand in 1576. The English kept up a persistent 
search for it for nearly, if not quite, half a century but 
the only discoveries of any importance were made by 
Frobisher, John Davis, Henry Hudson, and William 
Baffin. Although all that these then amounted to was 
the discovery of a network of waterways in the north- 
eastern part of America they were always just sufficient 
to lure on new aspirants for the honor of reaching 
China. 


1See the writer’s Manuscript Atlases of Battista Agnese in Vol. XXV of the Bibliographi- 
eal Society’s Papers for an account of the Frisius globe and of the Agnese maps. 
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As an outcome of these numerous legends the Strait 
of Anian was invented. This discovery, or invention, 
because there was no real discovery of it, is now gen- 
erally attributed to Giacomo Gastaldi. His views on 
the subject were announced in a pamphlet published in 
Venice in 1562. The only fact which he had to go on 
was in one of Marco Polo’s stories, but Polo made no 
mention of a strait, only the “‘Anian’’ part of it can be 
credited to him. Gastaldi probably issued a map to 
illustrate his theory but no copy of it is now known 
earlier than 1566, when Boilognino Zaltieri inserted the 
Strait of Anian on his map of Nova Franza. The 
peculiarity of this strait was its narrowness and 
crookedness. It connected the Pacific with the Polar 
Ocean which in turn was connected with the Atlantic 
by another comparatively short strait. This was 
perhaps the earliest appearance of a strait between the 
Pacific and the Polar Ocean. 

The theory that Asia was separated from America in 
this quarter by some body of water dates back almost 
to the discovery of the Pacific itself, perhaps even 
further. In 1564 Abraham Ortelius had published a 
map of the world of obvious Italian origin in which 
this covered about twenty degrees of longitude. His 
map was used by several promoters of northwest 
voyages including Gilbert himself. The idea however 
of a narrow passage seems to have been more attrac- 
tive to the public than a wide one so the Strait of 
Anian gradually became accepted as a fact and as 
such continued to figure on the maps for some 200 
years, although not always located in the same place. 
Some cartographers imagined it to be much farther 
east than others, the difference resulting largely from 
the length ascribed by them to the northwest coast of 
America. The old Strait of Bacalaos fathered by 
Miinster and Mercator, simply a long strait running 
nearly east and west north of America, also came 
improperly to be called the Strait of Anian. Out of this 
latter conception grew the mythical voyage of Juan de 
Fuca, and out of that of Zaltieri grew that of Lorenzo 
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Ferrer Maldonado, both brought forward by promoters 
of northwest voyages. The story of the voyage of 
Bartholomew de Fonte seems to me to have been 
written as a hoax, or at least as a romance with just 
enough borrowed real geography to give it a semblance 
of truth. 

The voyages of Fuca, Fonte and Maldonado were 
not by any means all that were alleged in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries to have taken place through 
the Northwest Passage. They merely received a wide 
circulation for reasons somewhat extraneous to their 
credibility. It is a curious fact that not one of them 
received general approval when it first appeared; this 
was reserved until after the discovery by Vitus Bering in 
1728 of the strait between Asia and America which now 
bears his name. Although Maldonado was the only 
one whose strait could by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion be supposed to have been Bering’s Strait, Bering’s 
discovery, perhaps simply by a process of reasoning by 
analogy, seems to have brought to the front those of 
Fuca and Fonte. Maldonado’s never received any 
serious consideration, either when it was first written 
or when it unexpectedly came to light at the close of the 
eighteenth century. Its career was brief; nearly every- 
one who read it stamped it at once as fictitious. A few 
writers have arisen to express an opinion, tentatively 
and timidly, that there may be some truth in his 
narrative, especially since Roald Amundson succeeded 
in sailing across the Polar Ocean. Indeed, although 
Maldonado himself certainly never made such a 
voyage, yet that he was repeating a story of some 
voyage by an earlier navigator might receive some 
consideration if it were not for the total dissimilarity 
between his Strait of Anian and the present Bering 
Strait. No one who had ever seen Bering Strait would 
by any possibility have described it as Maldonado did 
his Strait of Anian. 

Although Maldonado’s Relacion begins with a title 
in which it is stated that he made such a voyage in 
1588, and therefore antedating that ascribed to Juan 
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de Fuca of 1592, we shall consider it after the others 
because it was the last of them to come to light. As 
the voyage never took place it is more convenient also 
to accept the date of writing it, namely 1609, instead of 
1588 as that of the alleged voyage. Michael Lok 
had spread his story of Juan de Fuca about England 
as early as 1596. Probably Maldonado heard of it and 
adopted 1588 as that of his voyage so as to antedate it 
by a few years. I am sure he had very good informa- 
tion regarding the English voyages for many years 
before he wrote. Although his voyage was fictitious, 
he himself was real, just as Juan de Fuca was real. 
Fonte was the only fictitious character in this story. 


Fuca: JUAN DE 


A Note made by me Micuaet Lox the elder, touching the Strait of 
Sea, commonly called Fretum Anian, in the South Sea, through 
the North-weft paffage of Meta incognita. 

When I was at Venice, in Aprill 1596. happily arriued there 
an old man, about threefcore yeares of age, called commonly 
Iuan de Fuca but named properly Apoftolos Valerianos, of 
Nation a Greeke, borne in the Iland Cefalonia, of profeffion a 
Mariner, and an ancient Pilot of Shippes. This man being 
come lately out of Spaine, arriued firft at Ligorno, and went 
thence to Florence in Italie, where he found one John Dowglas, 
an Englifhman, a famous Mariner, ready comming for Venive, 
to be Pilot of a Venetian Ship, named Ragafona for England, in 
whofe company they came both together to Venice. And John 
Dowglas being well acquainted with me before, he gaue me 
knowledge of this Greeke Pilot, and brought him to my fpeech: 
and in long talke and conference betweene vs, in prefence of 
Iohn Dowglas: this Greeke Pilot declared in the /talian and 
— languages, thus much in effect as followeth. 

Firft he faid, that he had bin in the Weft Indies of Spaine 
by the {pace of fortie yeeres, and had failed to and from many 
places thereof, as Mariner and Pilot, in the feruice of the 
Spaniards. 

Alfo he faid, that he was in the Spanifh Shippe, which in 
returning from the Ilands, Philippinas and China, towards 
Noua Spania, was robbed and taken at the Cape California, by 
Captaine Candifh Englifhman, whereby he loft fixtie thoufand 
Duckets, of his owne goods. 

Alfo he faid, that he was Pilot of three {mall Ships which the 
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Vizeroy of Mexico fent from Mezico, armed with one hundred 
men, Souldiers, vnder a Captain, Spaniards, to difcouer the 
Straits of Anian, along the coaft of the South-Sea, and to 
fortifie in that Strait, to refift the paffage and proeeedings of 
the Englifh Nation, which were feared to paffe through thofe 
Straits into the South Sea. And that by reafon of a mutinie 
which happened among the Souldiers, for the Sodomie of their 
Captaine, that Voyage was ouerthrowne, and the Ships 
returned backe from California coaft to Noua Spania, without 
any effect of thing done in that Voyage. And that after their 
returne, the Captaine was at Mexico punifhed by iuftice. 

Alfo he faid, that fhortly after the faid Voyage was fo ill 
ended, the faid Viceroy of Mexico, fent him out againe Anno 
1592. with a fmall Carauela, and a Pinnace, armed with 
Mariners onely, to follow the faid Voyage, for difcouery of the 
fame Straits of Anian, and the paffage thereof, into the Sea 
which they call the North Sea, which is our North-weft Sea. 
And that he followed his courfe in that Voyage Weft and North- 
weft in the South Sea, all alongft the coaft of Noua Spania, 
and California, and the Indies, now called North America 
(all which Voyage hee fignified to me in a great Map, and a 
Sea-card of mine owne, which I laied before him) vntill hee 
came to the Latitude of fortie feuen degrees, and that there 
finding that the Land trended North and North-eaft, with a 
broad Inlet of Sea, betweene 47. and 48. degrees of Latitude: 
hee entred thereinto, fayling therein more then twentie dayes, 
and found that Land trending {till fometime North-weft and 
North-eaft, and North, and alfo Eaft and South-eaftward 
and very much broader Sea then was at the faid entrance, and 
that he paffed by diuers Ilands in that fayling. And that at the 
entrance of this faid Strait, there is on the North-weft coaft 
thereof, a great Hedland or Iland, with an exceeding high 
Pinacle, or {pired Rocke, like a piller thereupon 

Alfo he faid, that he went on Land in diuers places, and that 
he faw fome people on Land, clad in Beafts skins: and that the 
Land is very fruitfull, and rich of gold, Siluer, Pearle, and other 
things, like Nowa Spania. 

And alfo he faid, that he being entred thus farre into the faid 
Strait, and being come into the North Sea already, and finding 
the Sea wide enough euery where, and to be about thirtie or 
fortie leagues wide in the mouth of the Straits, where hee 
entred; hee thought he had now well difcharged his office, and 
done the thing which he was fent to doe: and that hee not being 
armed to refift the force of the Saluage people that might 
happen, hee therefore fet fayle and returned homewards againe 
towards Noua Spania, where hee arriued at Acapulco, Anno 
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1592. hoping to be rewarded greatly of the Viceroy, for this 
feruice done in this faid Voyage. 

Alfo he faid, that after his comming to Mexico, hee was 
greatly welcommed by the Viceroy, and had great promifes of 
great reward, but that hauing fued there two yeares time, and 
obtained nothing to his content, the Viceroy told him, that he 
fhould be rewarded in Spaine of the King himfelfe very greatly, 
and willed him therefore to goe into Spaine, which Voyage hee 
did performe. 

Alfo he faid, that when he was come into Spaine, he was 
greatly welcommed there at the Kings Court, in wordes after 
the Spanifh manner, but after long time of fuite there alfo, 
hee could not get any reward there neither to his content. 
And that therefore at the length he {tole away out of Spaine, 
and came into /talie, to goe home againe and liue among his 
owne Kindred and Countrimen, he being very old. 

Alfo he faid, that hee thought the caufe of his ill reward had 
of the Spaniards, to bee for that they did vnderftand very well, 
that the Englifh Nation had now giuen ouer all their voyages 
for difcouerie of the North-weft paffage, wherefore they need 
not feare them any more to come that way into the South Sea, 
and therefore they needed not his feruice therein any more. 

Alfo he faid, that in regard of this ill reward had of the 
Spaniards, and vnderftanding of the noble minde of the 
Queene of England, and of her warres maintayned fo valiantly 
againft the Spaniards, and hoping that her Maieftie would doe 
him iuftice for his goods loft by Captaine Candifh, he would 
bee content to goe into England, and ferue her Maieftie in that 
voyage for the difcouerie perfectly of the North-weft paffage 
into the South Sea, and would put his life into her Maiefties 
hands to performe the fame, if fhee would furnifh him with 
onely one fhip of fortie tunnes burden and a Pinnaffe, and 
that he would performe it in thirtie dayes time, from one end 
to the other of the Streights. And he willed me fo to write into 
England. 

And vpon this conference had twife with the faid Greeke 
Pilot, I did write thereof accordingly into England vnto the 
right honourable the old Lord Treafurer Cecill, and to Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and to Mafter Richard Hakluyt that famous 
Cosmographer, certifying them hereof by my Letters. And in 
the behalfe of the faid Greeke Pilot, I prayed them to disburfe 
one hundred pounds of money, to bring him into England with 
my selfe, for that my owne purfe would not ftretch fo wide at 
that time. And I had anfwere hereof by Letters of friends, that 
this action was very well liked, and greatly defired in England 
to bee effected; but the money was not readie, and therefore 
this action dyed at that time, though the faid Greeke Pilot 
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perchance liueth ftill this day at home in his owne Countrie in 
Cefalonia, towards the which place he went from me within a 
fortnight after this conference had at Venice. 

And in the meanetime, while I followed my owne bufineffe 
in Venice, being in Law fuit againft the Companie of Mer- 
chants of Turkie, and Sir John Spencer their Gouernour in 
London, to recouer my penfion due for my office of being their 
Confull at Aleppo in Turkie, which they held from me wrong- 
fully. And when I was (as I thought) in a readineffe to 
returne home into England, for that it pleafed the Lords of her 
Maiefties honourable Priuie Counfell in England, to looke into 
this Caufe of my Law fuit for my reliefe; I thought that I 
fhould be able of my owne purfe to take with me into England 
the faid Greeke Pilot. And therefore I wrote vnto him from 
Venice a Letter, dated in July 1596. which is copied here-vnder.' 


How much of this story is Fuca’s and how much is 
Lok’s we can never know. Michael Lok in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century was the outstanding pro- 
moter in England of expeditions to the northwest 
coast. He was a merchant and originally had some 
means, a good part of which he must have lost in 
backing his opinions. He was especially zealous and 
instrumental in organizing the expeditions of Martin 
Frobisher and in spite of the failure of these and the 
subsequent ones of John Davis ten years later he did 
not lose his abounding faith in the existence of a 
passage. Whatever may have been the information 
he obtained from Fuca in Venice the fact is that he 
attempted in 1598 to organize a fresh expedition which 
Fuca as pilot was to accompany. Unsuccessful in his 
efforts he returned to England in 1602 and shortly 
thereafter learned that Fuca was either dead or about 
to die. Fuca must have been a real individual and I 
am certain that he was in Mexico from 1588 to 1594. 
Writing in 1610 Sir William Monson tells a story about 
a Greek having related to Lok in Italy not only the 
particulars of a voyage but what happened after 
Cavendish put him on shore at Cabo San Lucas after 
capturing the Santa Ana, the Manila galleon, Novem- 
ber 14, 1587.2, Now this accords very well with the 


‘From the Pilgrimes of Samuel Purchas, London, 1625, Vol. III, pages 849-851. 
"In his Naval Tracts which were not published until 1704 when they appeared among 
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account of Cavendish’s voyage written by Thomas 
Pretty. He tells us that on April 27, 1587, Cavendish 
captured a small bark while on his way from Val- 
paraiso to the north. On board was a Greek pilot 
named George. Cavendish took him along, but 
Pretty never mentions what became of him. Among 
Fuca’s tales reported by Lok was one that he had been 
captured on the Santa Ana and robbed by Cavendish 
of 60,000 pesos in gold. This the records of the Santa 
Ana show could not have been the case; he had either 
lied to Lok, or else Lok, or possibly Purchas when he 
printed the story, got it mixed. 

It can be no mere coincidence that December 5, 
1577, Sir Francis Drake on his voyage around the 
world, had seized a small vessel in the harbor of Val- 
paraiso in Chile on which he found a Greek pilot named 
Juan. Drake found some 24,000 pesos in gold on the 
vessel and probably much more, but there is no 
reason to suppose that any but a small fraction of it 
belonged to the pilot. Drake carried him along to act 
as pilot until after he had passed Callao, when he put 
him on one of his captured vessels on turning her 
adrift. It was no doubt from the loss of this gold that 
the story came of the 60,000 pesos, which according to 
Lok, George lost on the Sania Ana, as I feel certain 
that this was the same man as Cavendish’s Greek 
pilot. That Fuca was in Mexico from 1588 to prob- 
ably 1594 is apparent from his account of the expedi- 
tion to California in which he did not take part. The 
circumstances attending this voyage and the outcome 
of it were precisely those detailed by Lok and could 
hardly have been known to anyone outside of Mexico. 
Given the facts then that Fuca was in Mexico, even 
possibly on the west coast, from 1588 to 1593 or 
1594, and that no expedition to the north such as he 
mentioned is known to have taken place, how can we 
account for the story? 

The years 1588 to 1596 were notable in the annals 
of maritime enterprise in Mexico for the schemes of 
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Hernando de Sanctotis, Sebastian Vizcaino and others 
to set up a pearl-fishing business on the Peninsula of 
California. Sanctotis’ company managed to send out 
by 1592 one ship, or possibly more, of which no account 
remains. Vizcaino, by dint of persuasion and large 
promises, succeeded in getting the concession away 
from him and early in 1594 sent out one, the details of 
which we also lack. We only know that the captain, 
Sebastian Perez del Castillo, was brought back and 
subsequently tried in Mexico by a special judge, 
Antonio de Morga, for an unnatural crime, just as 
related by Fuca. Vizcaino himself went to the penin- 
sula in 1596. During all this period there was more or 
less loud talk about discovering the Strait of Anian. 
One of Vizcaino’s special offers was to find out whether 
the Gulf of California had another entrance to the 
ocean or reached New Mexico. During the same 
period the voyage of Pedro de Unamuno from the 
Philippines to Acapulco took place and much activity 
was displayed by the viceroy in fostering another 
which finally eventuated in that of Sebastian Rod- 
riguez Cermefio in 1595. The Strait of Anian bulks 
rather large in the correspondence and memorials of 
the day and seems to have been considered in Mexico 
at the time to have been identical with the Strait of 
Bacalaos, which, on such maps as show it, had its 
western opening from the Pacific, in the neighborhood 
of 48° to 50°. Fuca’s knowledge of this strait was 
about equal to that of Juan Fernandez Ladrillero who 
in 1574 told all about it in Guadalajara, but who had 
to admit that he had never seen it and was unable to 
do more than repeat various legends about it which 
were then in circulation and to which I have previously 
referred. All that Fuca knew was something about a 
voyage up the Gulf of California. I think that Michael 
Lok did the rest, as when we come to compare Fuca’s 
story with Lok’s map published by Richard Hakluyt 
in his Divers Voyages in 1582, we find that Fuca’s 
voyage must have been made through Lok’s strait 
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located between about 47° and 50°. Only a part of 
the northern coast extending from west to east for 
about twelve degrees of longitude is laid down on this 
and the strait then opens into the Polar Ocean. We 
may do Lok an injustice in thinking that he fabricated 
this part of the narrative; he was looking for informa- 
tion to verify his theory of a Northwest Passage and 
possibly the Greek was quite willing to supply it and 
thus gain employment. 

The history of the Fuca legend is rather interesting. 
Lok naturally related Fuca’s story in England as soon 
as he heard it and we have in fact reasons to believe 
that it began to circulate in London shortly after 1596. 
Lok was thoroughly discredited at this time, too much 
money had been lost searching for such a passage by 
the merchants and adventurers and some fresh 
stimulus had to be supplied to whip them into further 
contributions; perhaps this was it. Whether the un- 
important expeditions sent out from 1602 to 1607 
were instigated by Lok or encouraged by his story is 
not known, but nothing more appears regarding the 
alleged voyage until it was printed in 1625 by Samuel 
Purchas in his Pilgrimes, Vol. III, page 849. Even 
then it evoked little comment. In the middle of the 
following century an industrious writer named Samuel 
Engel asserted that he had not seen in all that time any 
mention of the voyage. It was reserved for two French 
geographers, Joseph Nicolas Delisle and Philippe 
Buache, to bring it forward in 1750 in support of the 
tale of Bartholomew de Fonte, perhaps I should better 
say, in connection with it, as in reality there is no 
visible connection between the two and one could not 
support the other. This phase therefore must be 
examined in connection with that of the Fonte story. 


FonTE: BARTHOLOMEW DE 
Memoirs for the Curious 
A Letter from Admiral Bartholomew de Fonte, then 
Admiral of New Spain and Peru, and now Prince of 
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Chili; giving an Account of the moft material Tranf- 
actions in a Journal of his from the Calo of Lima in 
Peru, on his Difcoveries to find out if there was any 
North Weft Paffage from the Atlantick Ocean into the 
South and Tartarian Sea. 


The Viceroys of New Spain and Peru, having advice from 
the Court of Spain, that the feveral Attempts of the Englifh, 
both in the Reigns of Queen Elizabeth, King James, and of 
Capt. Hudfon and Capt. James, in the 2d, 3d and 4th Years of 
King Charles, was in the 14th Year of the faid King Charles, 
A. D. 1639, undertaken from fome Induftrious Navigators from 
Bofton in New England, upon which I Admiral de Fonte 
received Orders from Spain and the Viceroys to Equip four 
Ships of Force, and being ready we put to Sea the 3d of April 
1640. from the Calo of Lama, I Admiral Bartholmew de Fonte in 
the Ship St Spiritus, the Vice-Admiral Don Diego Penneloffa, 
in the Ship St Lucia, Pedro de Bonarda, in the Ship Rofaria, 
Philip de Ronquillo in the King Philip. The 7th of April at 5 
in the Afternoon, we had the length of St Helen, two hundred 
Leagues on the North fide of the Bay of Guajaquil, in 2 Degrees 
of South Lat. and anchor’d in the Port St Helena, within the 
Cape, where each Ship’s Company took in a quantity of 
Betumen, called vulgarly Tar, of a dark colour with a caft of 
Green, an excellent Remedy againft the Scurvy and Dropfie, 
and is ufed as Tar for Shipping, but we took it in for Medicine; 
it Boils out of the Earth, and is there plenty. The 10th we 
pafs’d the Equinoctial by Cape del Paffao, the 11th Cape 
St Francifco, in one Degree and feven Minutes of Latitude 
North from the Equator, and anchor’d in the Mouth of the 
River St Jago, where with a Sea-Net we catch’d abundance of 
good Fifh; and feveral of each Ship’s Company went afhoar, 
and kill’d fome Goats and Swine, which are there wild and in 
plenty; and others bought of fome Natives, 20 dozen of Turkey 
Cocks and Hens, Ducks, and much excellent Fruit, at a Village 
two Spantfh Leagues, fix Mile and a half, up the River St Jago, 
on the Larboard fide or the Left hand. The River is Navigable 
for fmall Veffels from the Sea, about 14 Spanifh Leagues 
South Eaft, about half way to the fair City of Quita, in 22 
Minutes of South Latitude, a City that is very Rich., The 16th 
of April we failed from the River St. Jago to the Port and 
Town Raleo, 320 Leagues W. N. W. a little Wefterly, in 
about 11 Degrees 14 Min. of N. Latitude, leaving Mount St 
Miguel on the Larboard fide, and Point Cazamina on the Star- 
board fide. The Port of Raleo is a fafe Port, is covered from 
the Sea by the Iflands Ampallo and Mangreza, both well 
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inhabited with Native Indians, and 3 other {mall Iflands. 
Raleo is but 4 Miles over Land from the head of the Lake 
Nigaragua, that falls into the North Sea in 12 Degrees of North 
Latitude, near the Corn or Pearl Iflands. Here at the Town of 
Raleo, where is abundance of excellent clofe grain’d Timber, a 
reddifh Cedar, and all Materials for building Shipping; we 
bought 4 long well fail’d Shallops, built exprefs for failing and 
riding at Anchor and rowing, about 12 Tuns each, of 32 foot 
Keel. The 26th, we failed from Raleo for the Port of Saragua, or 
rather of Salagua, within the Iflands and Shoals of Chamily, 
and the Port is often call’d by the Spaniards after that Name; 
in 17 Degrees 31 Minutes of North Latitude, 480 Leagues 
North Weft and by Weft, a little Wefterly from Raleo. From 
the Town of Saragua, a little Eaft of Chamily at Saragua, and 
from Compoftilo in the Neighbourhood of this Port, we took in a 
Mafter and fix Mariners accuftomed to Trade with the Natives 
on the Eaft fide of California for Pearl; the Natives catch’d on 
a Bank in 19 Degrees of Latitude North from the Baxos St. 
Juan, in 24 Degrees of North Latitude 20 Leagues N. N. E. 
from Cape St. Lucas, the South Eaft point of California. The 
Mafter Admiral de Fonte had hir’d, with his Veffel and 
Mariners, who had informed the Adral, that 200 Leagues North 
from Cape St Lucas, a Flood from the North, met the South 
Flood, and that he was fure it muft be an Ifland, and Don 
Diego Penneloffa (Sifters Son of Don Lewis de Haro) a young 
Nobleman of great Knowledge and Adrefs in Cofmography and 
Navigation, and undertook to difeover whether California was 
an Ifland or not; for before it was not known whether it was an 
Ifland or a Peninfula; with his Ship and the 4 Shallops they 
brought at Raleo, and the Mafter and Mariners they hir’d at 
Salagua, but Admiral de Fonte with the other 3 Ships failed 
from them within the Iflands Chamily the 10th of May 1640, 
and having the length of Cape Abel, on the W. S. W. fide of 
California in 26 Degrees of N. Latitude, 160 Leagues N. W. 
and W. from the Ifles Chamily; the Wind {prung up at 8. S. E. a 
{teady Gale, that from the 26th of May to the 14th of June, he 
had fail’d to the River los Reyes in 53 Degrees of N. Latitude, 
not having occafion to lower a Topfail, in failing 866 Leagues 
N. N. W. 410 Leagues from Port Abel to Cape Blanco, 456 
Leagues to Riolos Reyes, all the time moft pleafant Weather, 
and failed about 260 Leagues in crooked Channels, amongft 
Iflands named the Archipelagus de St Lazarus; where his 
Ships Boats always fail’d a mile a head, founding to fee what 
Water, Rocks and Sands there was. The 22d of June, Admiral 
Fonte difpatch’d one of his Captains to Pedro de Barnarda, to 
fail up a fair River, a gentle Stream and deep Water, went firft 
N. and N. E. N. and N. W. into a large Lake full of Iflands, and 
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one very large Peninfula full of Inhabitants, a Friendly honeft 
People in this Lake; he named Lake Valafco, where Capt. 
Barnarda left his Ship; nor all up the River was lefs than 4, 5, 
6, 7 and 8 Fathom Water, both the Rivers and Lakes abound- 
ing with Salmon Trouts, and very large white Pearch, fome 
of two foot long; and with 3 large Indian Boats, by them called 
Periagos, made of two large Trees 50 and 60 foot long. Capt. 
Barnarda firft failed from his Ships in the Lake Valafco, one 
hundred and forty Leagues Weft, and then 436 E. N. E. to 77! 
Degrees of Latitude. Admiral de Fonte, after he had difpatch’d 
Captain Barnada on the Difcovery of the North and Eaft part 
of the Tartarian Sea, the Admiral fail’d up a very Navigable 
River, which he named Riolos Reyes, that run neareft North 
Eaft, but on feveral Points of the Compafs 60 Leagues at low 
Water, in a fair Navigable Channel, not lefs than 4 or 5 
Fathom Water. It flow’d in both Rivers near the fame Water, 
in the River los Reyes, 24 foot Full and Change of the Moon; a 
S. S. E. Moon made high Water. It flow’d in the River de 
Haro 22 foot and a half Full and Change. They had two 
Jefuits with them that had been on their Miffion to the 66 
Degrees of North Latitude, and had made curious Obferva- 
tions. The Admiral de Fonte received a Letter from Captain 
Barnarda, dated the 27th of June, 1640. that he had left his 
Ship in the Lake Valafco, betwixt the Ifland Barnarda and the 
Peninfula Conthaffel, a very fafe Port; it went down a River 
from the Lake, 3 falls, 80 Leagues, and fell into the Tartarian 
Sea in 61 Degrees, with the Pater Jefuits and 36 Natives in 
three of their Boats, and 20 of his Spanifh Seamen; that the 
Land trended a way North Eaft; that they fhould want no 
Provifions, the Country abounding with Venifon of 3 forts, 
and the Sea and Rivers with excellent Fifh (Bread, Salt, Oyl 
and Brandy they carry’d with them) that he fhould do what 
was poffible. The Admiral, when he received the Letter from 
Captain Barnarda, was arrived at an Indian Town called 
Conof fet, on the South-fide the Lake Belle, where the two Pater 
Jefuits on ther Miffion had been two Years; a peafant Place. 
The Admiral with his two Ships, enter’d the Lake the 22d of 
June, an Hour before high Water, and there was no Fall or 
Catract, and 4 or 5 Fathom Water, and 6 and 7 Fathom gen- 
erally in the the Lake Belle, there is a little fall of Water till 
half Flood, and an Hour and quarter before high Water the 
Flood begins to fet gently into the Lake Belle; the River is 
frefh at 20 Leagues diftance from the Mouth, or Entrance of 
the River los Reyes. The River and Lake abounds with 
Salmon, Salmon-Trouts, Pikes, Perch and Mullets, and two 
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other forts of Fifh peculiar to that River, admirable good, and 
Lake Belle; alfo abounds with all thofe forts of Fifh large and 
delicate: And Admiral de Fonte fays, the Mullets catch’d in 
Rios Reyes and Lake Belle, are much delicater than are to be 
found, he believes, in any part of the World. 
The reft fhall be incerted in our next. 
FINIS. 


The Remainder of Admiral Bartholomew de Fonte’s 
Letter; giving an Account of the moft material Tranj- 
actions in a Journal of his from the Calo of Lima in 
Peru, on his Difcoveries to find out if there was any 
North Weft Paffage from the Atlantick Ocean into 
the South and Tartarian Sea; which for want of Room 
we could not poffibly avoid poftponing. 

We concluded with giving an Account of a Letter from Capt. 
Barnarda, dated the 27th of June, 1640. on his Difcovery in the 
Lake Valafco. The firft of July 1640, Admiral de Fonte failed 
from the reft of his Ships in the Lake Belle, in a good Port 
cover’d by a fine Ifland, before the Town Cono/fet from thence 
to a River I named Parmentiers, in honour of my induftrious 
Judicious Comrade, Mr Parmentiers, who had moft exactly 
mark’d every thing in and about that River; we pafs’d 8 Falls, 
in all 32 foot, perpendicular from its Sourfe out of Belle; it 
falls into the large Lake I named Lake de Fonte, at which place 
we arrived the 6th of July. This Lake is 160 Leagues long and 
60 broad, the length is E. N. E. and W. S. W. to 20 or 30, in 
fome places 60 Fathom deep; the Lake abounds with excellent 
Cod and Ling, very large and well fed, there are feveral very 
large Iflands and 10 {mall ones; they are covered with fhrubby 
Woods, the Mofs grows 6 or 7 foot long, with which the Moofe, 
a very large fort of Deer, are fat with in the Winter, and other 
leffer Deer, as Fallow, &c. There are abundance of wild 
Cherries, Strawberries, Hurtle-berries, and wild Currants, and 
alfo of wild Fowl, Heath Cocks and Hens, likewife Patridges 
and Turkeys, and Sea Fowl in great plenty on the South fide: 
The Lake is a very large fruitful Ifland, had a great many 
Inhabitants, and very excellent Timber, as Oaks, Afhes, Elm 
and Fur-Trees, very large and tall. 

The 14th of July we failed out of the E. N. E. end of the 
Lake de Fonte, and pafs’d a Lake I named Eftricho de Ron- 
quillo, 34 Leagues long, 2 or 3 Leagues broad, 20, 26, and 28 
Fathom of Water; we pafs’d this {trait in 10 hours, having a 
{tout Gale of Wind and whole Ebb. As we failed more Eaft- 
erly, the Country grew very fenfibly worfe, as it is in the 
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North and South parts of America, from 36 to the extream 
Parts North or South, the Weft differs not only in Fertility but 
in yoy re of Air, at leaft 10 Degrees, and it is warmer on 
the Weft fide than on the Eaft, as the beft Spanifh Difcoverers 
found it, whofe bufinefs it was in the time of the Emperor 
Charles the V. to Philip the III. as is noted by Aloares and a 
Cofta and Mariana, &c. 

he 17th we came to an Indian Town, and the Indians told 
our Interpreter Mr Parmentiers, that a little way from us lay a 
great Ship where there had never been one before; we failed to 
them, and found only one Man advanced in years, and a Youth; 
the Man was the greateft Man in the Mechanical Parts of the 
Mathematicks I had ever met with; my fecond Mate was an 
Englifh Man, an excellent Seaman, as was my Gunner, who 
had been taken Prifoners at Campechy, as well as the Mafter’s 
Son; they told me the Ship was of New England, from a Town 
called Bofton. The Owner and the whole Ships Company 
came on board the 30th, and the Navigator of the Ship, Capt. 
Shapley, told me, his Owner was a fine Gentleman, and Major 
General of the largeft Colony in New England, called the 
Maftechufets; fo I received him like a Gentleman, and told 
him, my Commiffion was to make Prize of any People feeking 
a North Weft or Weft Paffage into the South Sea, but I would 
look upon them as Merchants trading with the Natives for 
Bevers, Otters, and other Furs and Skins, and fo for a {mall 
Prefent of Provifions I had no need on,I gave him my Diamond 
Ring, which coft me 1200 Pieces of Eight, (which the modeft 
Gentleman received with difficulty) and having given the 
brave Navigator, Capt. Shapley for his fine Charts and Journals 
1000 Pieces of Eight, and the Owner of the Ship, Scimor 
Gibbons a quarter Cask of good Peruan Wine, and the 10 Sea- 
men each 20 Pieces of Eight, the 6th of Augu/ft, with as much 
Wind as we could fly before, and a Currant, we arrived at the 
firft Fall of the River Parmentiers, the 11th of Auguft, 86 
Leagues, and was on the South fide of the Lake Belle on board 
our Ships the 16th of Augu/t, before the fine Town Conoffet, 
where we found all things well; and the honeft Natives of 
Conoffet had in our abfence treated our People with great 
nea and Capt. de Ronquillo anfwer’d their Civility and 
Juftice. 

The 20th of Auguft an Indian brought me a Letter to Co- 
noffet on the Lake Belle, from Capt. Barnarda, dated the 11th 
of Auguft, where he fent me word he was returned from his 
Cold Expedition, and did affure me there was no Communica- 
tion out of the Spanifh or Atlantick Sea, by Davis Srait; for 
the Natives had conducted one of his Seamen to the head of 
Davis Strait, which terminated in a frefh Lake of about 30 
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Mile in circumference, in the 80th Degree of North Latitude; 
and that there was prodigious Mountains North of it, befides 
the North Weft from that Lake, the Ice was fo fix’d, that 
from the Shore to 100 Fathom Water, for ought he knew from 
the Creation; for Mankind knew little of the wonderful Works 
of God, efpecially near the North and South Poles; he writ 
further, that he had failed from Baffet Ifland North Eaft, and 
Eaft North Eaft, and North Eaft and by Eaft, to the 79th De- 
gree of Latitude, and then the Land trended North, and the 
Ice refted on the Land. I received afterwards a fecond Letter 
from Capt. Barnada, dated from Minhanfet, informing me, 
that he made the Port of Arena, 20 Leagues up the River los 
Reyes the 29th of Auguft, where he waited my Commands. 
I having ftore of good Salt Provifions, of Venifon and Fifh, 
that Capt. de Ronquillo had falted (by my order) in my abfence 
and 100 Hogfheads of Indian Wheat or Mais, failed the 2d of 
September 1640. accompanied with many of the honeft Natives 
of Conoffet, and the 5th of September in the Morning about 
8, was at an Anchor betwixt Arena and Mynhanfet, in the 
River los Reyes, failing down that River to the North Eaft 
part of the South Sea; after that returned home, having found 
that there was no Paffage into the South Sea by that they call 
the North Weft Paffage. The Chart will make this much more 
demonftrable. 

Tho the Style of the foregoing Piece is not altogether fo Polite, 
(being writ like a Man, whofe livelihood depended on another 
way) but with abundance of Experience and a Traveller, yet 
there are fo many Curious, and hitherto unknown Difcoveries, 
that it was thought worthy a place in thefe Memoirs; and ’tis 
humbly prefum’d it will not be unacceptable to thofe who have 
either been in thofe Parts, or will give themfelves the trouble of 
reviewing the Chart. 

FINIS. 


The authorship of this apocryphal voyage which 
made a great stir in Europe in after years, is now 
generally attributed to James Petiver, the editor or 
owner of a London magazine entitled Monthly Mis- 
cellany or Memoirs for the Curious. It appeared in the 
numbers for April and June, 1708. Arthur Dobbs 
in 1749 wrote that Petiver had obtained the manu- 
script in Lisbon. The letter purports to give an 
account of a voyage to the northwest coast in 1640, 
and the discovery of a passage from the Pacific to the 
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Atlantic. It is full of circumstantial details of the 
voyage which give it an air of reality, but, needless to 
say, there is no record of any such voyage to the 
northwest coast, leaving aside the obvious untruth 
about finding a passage to the Atlantic. At the very 
first glance the apocryphal nature of the tale will be 
apparent to anyone who has more than the slightest 
knowledge of Spanish-American history and the 
Spanish method of governing the American colonies. 
There never was any admiral or vice-admiral of Peru 
and Mexico; further, no expedition from Lima was 
ever sent out to explore the northwest coast of America 
nor ever could have been. That part of the world 
constituted at the time a part of New Spain and conse- 
quently could only have been explored by expeditions 
sent out from that country or from the Philippines, 
which were also under the rule of the viceroy of that 
country. As Fonte is not a Spanish name believers in 
him generally assumed that his real name was Fuentes 
and some wrote elaborate genealogical accounts of the 
Spanish family of that name. A critical examination 
of this tale would have no present value except perhaps 
to serve as a study of the ingenuity of the human mind 
displayed in explaining its inconsistencies and ab- 
surdities by believers in it. The fact that the Span- 
iards themselves had no knowledge of the voyage was 
ingeniously accounted for by one writer who suggested 
that the original account might have been seized after 
1640 in Lisbon in some Spanish ship by the Portuguese 
as the fact that the Spaniards had lost possession of 
Portugal in that year might not have been known on 
the ship. 

The only confirmation of the authenticity of the 
narrative came from Antonio de Ulloa, the famous 
Spanish naval commander who had been in the South 
Sea about 1742. Ulloa was applied to to see if he 
could give any information on the subject. He had 
been in Paris about 1746 and had no doubt made 
various acquaintances there. To some of these he 
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wrote a letter June 18, 1753, in which he said he had a 
vague remembrance of having seen some such story 
while in the South Sea but he did not remember the 
name of the author but thought it was Bartholome de 
Fuentes. He said that a captain of a ship on which he 
was traveling from Panama to Callao showed him a 
copy of it which he had copied and afterwards had 
lost.! January 10, 1792, Ulloa, in answer to a request 
addressed to him by Martin Fernandez de Navarrete, 
had something more to say on the subject but quite 
different from what he had said in 1753. This time his 
story was that the viceroy of New Spain having heard 
that a Spanish vessel had found a foreign one, pre- 
sumably European, in a large bay which trended 
towards the east to the north of California, sent an 
advice of this to the king who ordered two war vessels 
to be sent from Peru to explore the coast by sea and 
an expedition by land to be sent from New Spain. 
Neither of these expeditions found the reported bay 
and returned assured that the captain of the Spanish 
ship had not told the truth.? Ulloa was then an old 
man and his memory may not have been very good. 
I cannot but think that what he saw was a copy of the 
original Fonte letter which had been sent to Spain 
when it was first published. Such a proceeding was 
one quite in keeping with the methods of the Spanish 
diplomatic service whose business it was, especially in 
England, to take note of all expeditions, present or 
projected, into the Pacific. It is barely possible how- 
ever that what Ulloa saw was some account of a pearl 
fishing voyage into the Gulf of California, or one of the 
memorials presented by various seekers after pearl 
fishing concessions. The most persistent of these was 
Pedro Porter y Casanate. One of his promises was to 


1Ulloa had been captured by an English vessel and was detained in England in 1746; 
when released he left most of his papers. In 1776 the author of S y Observations and 
Facts . . . a pamphlet devoted to showing the practicability of discovering the North- 
west Passage, asserted that this document was still in the Admiralty office in London. 

*Printed in Madrid in 1848 in a posthumous work of Martin Fernandez de Navarrete, 
entitled Ezamen histérico-critico, de los viajes y descubrimientos apécrifos del Capitan 
Lorenzo Ferrer Maldonado, de Juan de Fuca, y del Almirante Bartolomé de Fonte, pages 


264-267. 


| 
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find the Strait of Anian if given a concession, and in 
order to furnish some support to his request he filed a 
memorial in 1636 in which he set forth what was then 
known to him on that subject.!. In 1640 he received 
such a coricession but he never made any search for the 
Strait of Anian, confining himself to the more promis- 
ing business of obtaining pearls in the Gulf of California. 

Among the tales brought forward to sustain the 
story was one by Francisco de Seyxas y Lovera, 
published in Madrid, 1688, in his work entitled 
Theatro Naval Hydrographico. According to this, one 
Thomas Peche, an Englishman, after having made a 
number of voyages to the East fitted out a ship of 500 
tons in Bristol in 1673 and departed for the Moluccas 
having two light frigates in company. Having reached 
his destination and thinking that he could proceed 
from the Philippines to England by the Strait of Anian 
in less time than by the other longer route, he de- 
termined to take this course. Having sailed 120 
leagues in the Strait of Anian he decided to return 
because the season was so late and the currents in the 
strait were so strong that he feared he would perish if 
he remained, so he came back, coasted along California 
and returned to England in 1677 by the Strait of 
Magellan, having thrown overboard 120 dead men 
and thirty live ones as he had nothing to give them to 
eat, and had found out that they wanted to mutiny 
and carry off his ships and the riches he had obtained 
from a Spanish vessel he had captured on the coast 
of Luzon. This voyage Seyxas says was printed in 
1679 in French and English in many places in Holland, 
France and England.? He even states that he knew 
this Englishman in Holland in the years 1682, 1683, 
and 1684. 

An ingenious argument was advanced by Arthur 
Dobbs that places, Salagua especially, mentioned in 

1Ezamen histérico-critico, de los viajes y descubrimientos apécrifos del Capitan Lorenzo 
Ferrer Maldonado, de Juan de Fuca, y del Almirante Bartolomé de Fonte, pages 215- 
227. There are numerous documents relating to these enterprises of Porter, both in 


printed form and in manuscript in the archives in Seville. 
*No one has ever found these books. 
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the first part of the narrative were not known in 
England until 1712, when they appeared on a map 
in Edward Cooke’s Voyage to the South Sea which was 
supposed to have been copied, in that part at least, 
from one found on the Manila ship captured off Cabo 
San Lucas in 1710 by the Duke and Dutchess. The 
port of Salagua, one of the small ports in the Bahia de 
Manzanillo in Mexico, had been well known since the 
middle of the sixteenth century; in later years it was 
usually called Santiago, although this in reality was 
another small port in the same bay. Speilbergern had 
landed there in 1615 and a sailing-course in which a 
description of the place was given had been captured 
by Captain Bartholomew Sharp in 1681 and brought 
to England. This formed the basis of William Hack’s 
famous Buccaneer’s Atlas', of which a number of copies 
made in 1684 must have been in circulation; no doubt 
all the buccaneers in the Pacific after that date carried 
one of them. There are frequent references in Captain 
William Dampier’s New Voyage, first published in 
1697, to a Spanish Pilot Book. All the place names 
found in the early part of the Fonte narrative except 
Cape Abel and San Juan occur in Dampier’s book and 
on his map, but usually spelled somewhat differently. 
Thus on the map and in the text the I de Chametly, 
as Dampier calls the Islas de Chamela, are put in 
front of Salagua although they do not belong there 
but off the Bahia de Chamela, north of Navidad. 
Rea Lejo, as he calls Realejo, was not located by him 
behind the islands named Mangera and Amapalla, as 
stated in the Fonte story, but anyone who carelessly 
reads his narrative might think it was. Dampier even 
tells of the bituminous spring near St. Helena and 
speaks of taking fowl and swine from the Indian 


1There are copies of this in the British Museum, the Huntington Library and in the 
possession of Maggs Bros., London. In the Huntington Library there is a Derrotero, dated 
Panama, 1669, which is not the original but a very good copy made by an Englishman. A 
comparison with Hack’s work shows that he utilized it to a great extent. No opportunity 
has presented itself to compare it with the Sloane MS, 239, in the British Museum which 
is possibly the one captured by Sharp. 
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settlement nearby. He does not mention, however, 
the value of this tar for dropsy and scurvy, a story the 
author of the Fonte narrative obtained from another 
source. The Cape Abel referred to in 26° on the west 
coast of the Peninsula of California was possibly the 
Bahia de San Abad or Abad as it was usually known, a 
name given by Francisco de Ulloa to what is now 
called the Bahia de Magdalena. The name was fre- 
quently corrupted on the maps and probably the 
author of the letter had seen one on which it was 
written Abel. San Juan appears on Hack’s manuscript 
chart of 1687.! 

It may be noticed that one of the individuals whose 
names occur in the Fonte narrative, Diego de Pefialosa, 
or Pennelossa as he is referred to in that document, 
was real; furthermore he was also known in England. 
Pefialosa, an adventurer, born in Peru, had gone to 
New Spain and in 1660 was appointed governor of New 
Mexico. In 1664 he returned to Mexico City, where 
he fell into the hands of the Inquisition and was con- 
demned to go out in the auto de fe of February 3, 1668. 
Leaving Mexico he went to London by way of the 
Canaries and here we find him in 1671 and there he 
remained until 1673, endeavoring to enlist the English 
government in various schemes to seize Spanish ports 
in the West Indies. He then went to France and 
attempted to gain the support of the French govern- 
ment in a plan to send an expedition to take possession 
of the northern part of New Spain, where he claimed 
there were very rich mines. Later he advocated an 
expedition to take possession of New Mexico. There is 
little doubt that it was this proposal which led to the 
La Salle enterprise. He was still in Paris in 1684.? So 
far as known Barnarda and Ronquillo are not historic 
characters of the period but a Ronquillo had been 


1This map, which is in the British Museum, is the finest English chart of the South Sea 
of this period. 

*The best account of Pefialosa was written by C. Fernandez Duro in his Don Diego de 
Pefialosa, Madrid, 1882. John G. Shea published The Expedition of Don Diego Dionisio 
de Peftalosa in New York almost simultaneously. 
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governor of the Philippines in the sixteenth century. 
The Haro mentioned was no doubt Luis Mendez de 
Haro who was a minister of Spain from 1644 to 1661. 
The statement that he was a great minister of Spain is 
contained in a marginal note, the inference being that 
this was added by the translator or editor of the letter 
when it was printed in 1708. It therefore affords very 
littlé indication as to the date of the original narrative, 
supposing that there had ever been one. 

Leaving aside the manifest errors in the text of the 
Fonte letter it may be conceded that there was 
nothing particularly incredible about the existence of a 
series of waterways in the western part of America 
similar to those in the eastern part, and this no 
doubt accounts for the partial acceptance which the 
story received. No one can compare the account in 
Dampier’s book with it without reaching the con- 
clusion that the author obtained his slender array of 
facts about the early part of the voyage from that 
work. Dampier even discusses slightly the question 
whether or not.California was an island, thus giving 
the opportunity to insert in the Funte narrative the 
digression on that subject. The fact that the place 
names on the coast of Mexico and Central America 
were obtained from Dampier’s book, Hack’s Buc- 
caneer’s Atlas or his manuscript map of 1687 places the 
composition of this part of the letter much later than 
1640 when the expedition was supposed to have taken 
place. I cannot escape the suspicion that Pefalosa 
was connected in some way with the story. Perhaps 
among the memorials which he must have presented to 
the English government while in London may have 
been some fantastic tale of discovery in the north 
which was afterwards utilized in this letter. Several 
of his memorials presented to the French government 
are extant but none that I have seen makes any men- 
tion of any waterway north of his Quivira except the 
Strait of Anian. To sum up, it seems certain that the 
man who wrote the story did so about the time it was 
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published and inserted the name of Pefialosa because 
he at least knew something about him and had prob- 
ably heard that he had been in New Mexico. After all 
the piece is nothing but a skit, somewhat in the style 
of Jonathan Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels. It may in fact 
have been written by Swift, but I think it more likely 
that Daniel Defoe was the real author as he after- 
wards wrote a number of pieces of somewhat similar 
nature. On account of its appearance in such a some- 
what casual publication it probably did not at first 
attract any particular attention. 

The first person who seems to have been impressed 
with the story was an Irishman named Arthur Dobbs, 
a writer on economic subjects. He became interested 
in the search for a Northwest Passage and in 1730 and 
1731 endeavored to enlist the support of the South Sea 
Company, which at this time was engaged in the whale 
fishery in Davis Strait. Unsuccessful in this effort and 
unsatisfied with the results achieved in 1737 by 
Captain Christopher Middleton, who explored Hudson 
Bay for the Hudson’s Bay Company, Dobbs took up 
the matter with the government. Largely as a result 
of his insistence two small vessels were sent out in 
1741, again under the command of Middleton. After 
the return of this expedition Dobbs published An 
Account of the countries adjoining to Hudson’s Bay in 
which he inserted an abstract of the Fonte letter. He 
announced himself as a believer in it although with 
some reservations, and even stated that the dis- 
coveries were probably not part of America. Yet in 
spite of this he complained bitterly because Middleton 
had not explored two or three inlets in the western part 
of Hudson Bay which he professed to believe might 
connect with some of Fonte’s discoveries. He charged 
Middleton with neglect of his duty in this respect, 
alleging that he had been acting in the interests of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company which did not wish the pas- 
sage to be found as it would interfere with its monopoly. 
He printed in the book a narrative of the adventures of 
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Joseph la France, a French half-breed who had 
traveled in the Hudson Bay country from 1739 to 
1742, and a map which purports to have been made by 
him. On this map we see Lahontan’s lake, entitled 
“Tahuglauk,” not far from the Pacific coast near Cape 
Blanco which is shown in 43°. From this cape a 
dotted line entitled ‘An Unknown Coast” extends in a 
general northeasterly direction to Rankin’s Inlet in the 
northern portion of Hudson Bay. None of the alleged 
dicoveries of Fonte are shown on it. In La France’s 
narrative there is a story told by an Indian who said 
that with thirty warriors he had gone to fight the Flat- 
head Indians. They reached the sea on the western 
coast and leaving their families came to a strait run- 
ning east and west which they passed in canoes and 
then followed the shore for nearly three months. 
Then they left their canoes and passed inland to a 
river where they found their enemies. They lost the 
fight and the survivors took the back track, dying one 
by one until he alone regained his home. 

In 1745 a bill passed Parliament authorizing the pay- 
ment of a reward of 20,000 pounds sterling to the dis- 
coverer of the passage. As a result of this, and to a 
certain extent also of the charges made by Dobbs, 
another expedition was sent out in 1746 by a new 
company to explore the inlets which Middleton had 
neglected to examine. Full accounts of this expedition 
were published in 1748 by Henry Ellis, and by Theo- 
dore Swaine Drage, the clerk of the California, and 
each of them published a map. The western section 
of the Ellis map differs considerably from the one 
published by Dobbs in 1744; the line of an ‘‘Unknown 
Coast” is not drawn on it and the Lahontan geog- 
raphy is not the same. Ellis laid no great stress on 
Fonte’s story, in fact he only made an incidental al- 
lusion to it in speaking of his investigation about 
Captain Shapely and Seymour Gibbons. He dis- 
covered that men with such names had been in Mas- 
sachusetts about that time, but no account could be 
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found of any expedition in which they had taken part 
although he professed to believe one might have taken 
place. Ellis, however, repeated a new story which 
he said had come to hand not many months before 
from Portugal to the effect that a man had been 
wrecked on California and found that it was an island 
at high tide and an isthmus at low tide. Drage 
presented in his book a resumé of Fonte’s alleged dis- 
coveries largely taken from Dobbs’ book and an 
argument in favor of their authenticity. He inserted a 
Chart for the better understanding De Font’s Letter, 
which was reproduced in 1753 by Delisle in his Nou- 
velles Cartes. In 1749 Dobbs issued a small pamphlet 
in which he reiterated his belief in the Fonte narrative 
even more strongly and identified Fuca’s Sea with 
Fonte’s Lake Fonte, but it is generally believed that 
news having reached England in the following year 
that the hitherto unexplored inlets in Hudson Bay had 
been found by the Company employees to be closed, 
he lost his interest in the matter. He took a prominent 
part in the movement to take away the exclusive 
charter of the Hudson’s Bay Company, which was 
agitated for several years, and was an enterprising man 
of considerable ability. He is entitled to whatever 
credit may be due for having first brought the Fonte 
narrative to the attention of the public in a forceful 
manner. 

The most interesting part of the story is, however, 
yet to be told. Two well-known French geographers, 
Joseph Nicholas Delisle and Philippe Buache, drew 
from the accounts of Fonte and Fuca one of the most 
astonishing examples of imaginary geography which 
has ever appeared. Delisle was the younger brother 
and Buache was the son-in-law of Guillaume Delisle. 
Buache, in the service of the Department of Marine, 
had already achieved a well-deserved reputation as a 
map maker, but Delisle had been in Russia from 1726 
to 1747 in the employ of the Academy of Sciences in 
St. Petersburg and was little known in France. He was 
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a brother of Louis Delisle de la Croyére who had ac- 
companied Chirikof in the Bering expedition of 1741 
and who died just as the St. Paul reached port on the 
return. On April 8, 1750, Delisle read an article before 
the Academy of Sciences in Paris largely devoted to an 
account of the discoveries of Bering in 1728 and 
Chirikof in 1741. To this he added a short account of 
the alleged expedition of Fonte. With the memoir a 
manuscript map was submitted drawn by Buache, and 
printed by Delisle with his Explication in June, 1752, 
as Carte des Nouvelles Découvertes au nord de la Mer du 
Sud. In its later published form this map is dated 
November, 1752, and entitled Carte Génerale des 
Découvertes de ’ Amiral de Fonte et autres Navigateurs 
Espagnols, Anglois et Russes, pour la recherche du 
Passage a la Mer du Sud. It is usually found in his 
Nouvelles Cartes des découvertes de l’Amiral de Fonte 
dated 1753 and is the one referred to hereafter. Just 
what Delisle thought the discoveries of the Russians 
had to do with the alleged voyages of Fonte and Fuca 
I have never been able to discover. 

One of the first things which strikes the eye in 
examining this map of Delisle’s is a vast ‘‘Mer de 
l’Ouest decouvierte] et parcouriie par J. de Fuca en 
1592.” This, “Sea of the West,’’ in spite of the legend 
found on it was not, I think, derived from the Fuca 
relation but had an entirely different source. Delisle 
was accustomed to allege that his brother Guillaume 
had originated this idea as early as 1695 and had made 
a map to show it, which he would not publish because 
he feared that some injury might thereby result to the 
interests of France. The younger Delisle even in- 
serted among the Nouvelles Cartes a Carte d’une partie 
de l’ Amerique Septentrionale which he claimed to have 
copied from a manuscript of his brother made in 1695. 
This does not correspond to any known map of 
Guillaume Delisle, but I have found in the Provincial 
Archives at Victoria a Mappe-Monde Geo-Hydro- 
graphique, published in Amsterdam by Pierre Mortier, 
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which also contains a ‘‘Mer de |’Ouest.”” Mortier’s 
map is undated and unsigned. It purports to be one 
of Jaillot’s Sanson maps, but the northwest coast is of 
Delisle type and it was plainly issued in the early part 
of the eighteenth century. The origin of this part of it 
can probably be learned from reading the younger 
Delisle’s remarks in the Introduction to his Nouvelles 
Cartes where he discusses this ‘“‘Mer de l’Ouest.”” Ac- 
cording to this, Guillaume had represented it on a 
manuscript globe he gave to the chancellor Boucherat 
some time before September 2, 1699. Jean Baptiste 
Nolin, at that time the geographer of the brother of the 
king, obtained possession of this manuscript and pub- 
lished a new Mappe-Monde in 1700. Guillaume 
accused Nolin of plagiarism and in July, 1706, obtained 
an order of council to seize and destroy his plates and 
to confiscate all the printed examples of the map. I 
have no doubt that the Mortier map is a pirated copy 
of Nolin’s map, whether made before the date of the 
suppression in Paris or not is uncertain. I have never 
found any copy of the original Nolin map, and even 
only one of the Mortier map, but it could not have been 
entirely unknown because in 1755 Joseph Nicholas 
Bellin, in his Remarques on his own map of that year, 
stated that this ‘“‘Mer de l’Ouest”’ had appeared on a 
map fifty years before. 

The question at once arises: Where did Guillaume 
Delisle obtain the idea? Was it from reading Michael 
Lok’s story of Juan de Fuca? On the Mortier map 
there is a legend in the “‘Mer de |’Ouest”’ to the effect 
that it was only known to the savages. On Nicolas 
Delisle’s purported copy of Guillaume Delisle’s map of 
1695, also issued in the Nouvelles Cartes, there is a some- 
what similar legend to the effect that the sea was not yet 
discovered but authenticated from the reports of many 
savages who assure its existence. Other legends on the 
land to the north of the sea indicate that the informa- 
tion referred to in this legend had been obtained by 
some of the French explorers by land to the west of 
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Lake Superior. A ‘‘Destroit de Anian’’ is a marked 
feature of the Mortier map. This does not begin west 
of C. Mendocin but about ten degrees to the east of it, 
somewhat resembling in this respect the suppositious 
Strait of Anian on Map No. 2 of Buache’s Considera- 
tions Géographiques and the line of “An Unknown 
Coast”? on the Dobbs map. It runs in a somewhat 
northeasterly direction to above the Arctic Circle but 
there is a junction with the north end of Hudson Bay 
at about that point. The ‘Mer de |’OQuest’’ covers 
nearly five degrees of latitude (in some places more) and 
almost thirty of longitude east of the opening of the 
Strait of Anian. The eastern end of it is almost on 
the meridian of Mexico City. The entrance from the 
Pacific on the south side begins just north of C. 
Mendocin, which is located in about 444° with the 
“Terres d’Anian”’ north of the entrance in about 49°. 

One is inclined to attribute the Guillaume Delisle 
“Mer de l’Ouest”’ to some knowledge of the stories of 
Baron Lahontan, in part at least. Lahontan’s book! 
with his map was not published until 1703 but his 
explorations were supposed to have taken place in 
1688 and 1689. In the year 1703 Delisle displayed on 
his map of Canada Lahontan’s story about the Riviére 
Longue and the Mozeemlek Indians. The Salt Lake 
of this tale, named “‘Tahuglauk,”’ is also shown extend- 
ing from north to south between latitudes 414° and 
almost 48° with a legend that it is 300 leagues in cir- 
cumference. It has no connection with the Pacific but 
is removed from it quite some distance. In this type 
the lake almost always appears with the river running 
into it from the east, strictly in accord with the Indian 
story as related by Lahontan. Obviously it is not the 
same as the ‘“‘Mer de |’Ouest”’ of the Mortier map. 
In time the lake became involved in the Fuca legend 
and disappears finally in the ‘‘Mer de |’Ouest,”’ which 
was then characterized by also having a river running 


Nouveaux Voyages de Mr. Le Baron de Lahontan dans Il’ Amerique Septentrionale, Le 
Haye, 1703. 
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into it from the east. It would be a matter of great 
interest to find the Guillaume Delisle map which his 
brother said had been drawn in 1699, and which accord- 
ing to him was in the Depot des Cartes de la Marine in 
1750. I went over the collection of the manuscript 
charts in that department in 1923, and Dr. L. C. 
Karpinski more recently, without discovering this map. 
Until this is found one is entitled to express some 
doubts about the map published by the younger 
Delisle in 1753 and dated November, 1752, being an 
exact copy of it. This map, with the exception of the 
“Mer de |’Quest,”’ contains a representation of the 
northwest coast of America as developed by the elder 
brother in 1700. What Dr. Karpinski did find was an 
apparently unique set of globe gores published by 
Delisle in 1700. This has nothing on it above Cap 
Mendocin and nothing west of that cape for a long 
distance. No Strait of Anian is shown and no imagi- 
nary geography can be found on the northwest coast 
except an opening from the Pacific into the Gulf of 
California where the great Bahia de Sebastian Viz- 
caino is located east of Isla de Cedros. It is therefore 
difficult to believe that Delisle could have put a “Mer 
de l’Ouest”’ on another map at about the same time. 

The “Mer de |’Ouest”’ on the sketch map in the 
Nouvelles Cartes differs materially from that shown on 
the Carte d’une partie de l’ Amerique Septentrionale. No 
Strait of Anian is shown on it and the ‘“‘Mer’’ opens to 
the east immediately north of C. Blane and widens 
. out to a balloon shape but is not closed at the north. 
The eastern end of it occupies much the same relative 
position to the Great Lakes, as it does on the Carte 
d’une partie but C. Blane on the sketch is apparently 
moved twenty degrees of longitude farther east. In 
other words, the California coast is made to trend 
almost properly instead of northwest as it does on the 
Carte d’une partie. 

The Carte Génerale of Delisle contains another 
novelty. Besides the Entrée de Jean de Fuca in about 
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47° there is another Entrée just north of Cap Blane 
which does duty as one of the outlets of the ‘‘Mer de 
l’Ouest.”’ Attached to the Entrée is a legend that it 
was discovered by Martin de Aguilar in 1603. It 
corresponds in latitude to the entrance on the Guil- 
laume Delisle sketch map on which, however, nothing 
is said about Aguilar. The provision of two outlets to 
the “‘Mer’”’ made it necessary to make an island of the 
land between them and this duly appears on Delisle’s 
map. A curious oversight was committed, however, by 
Delisle in making this Entrée one of the outlets of a salt 
sea as Fuca’s was, in view of the fact that Torquemada 
referred to it as a swift-flowing river. Aguilar was a 
member of the Vizcaino expedition and discovered a 
river which he said was in about 43° and which was 
named “Santa Inez.’”’ Some account of his move- 
ments is contained in the Relacion of Father Antonio 
de la Ascension published by Juan de Torquemada in 
1615 in his Monarchia Indiana. Father Ascension 
particularly stated in his manuscript account that this 
river could not by any possibility be the Strait of 
Anian or any entrance to it, but this was omitted by 
Torquemada.! Both the younger Delisle and Buache 
inserted in their pamphlets of 1753 an article entitled 
Conjectures sur lexistence d’un Mer dans la partie 
Occidental de Canada & du Mississippi, containing an 
extract from Torquemada’s book about the dis- 
covery by Martin de Aguilar. The younger Delisle 
permits us to infer that the Conjectures was written in 
1695 by his brother Guillaume, consequently when 
Guillaume was only twenty years of age. No trace of 
Aguilar, however, appears on Guillaume’s maps so far 
as I can discover until 1722, when the Entrée d’ Aguilar 
is found on his Carte d’Amerique. In view of the ex- 
traordinary rarity of the first edition of Torquemada’s 
book, evidenced by the fact that no other known refer- 
ence to it occurs before 1723, when it was reprinted, 


iFather Ascension’s manuscript was translated in full in the writer’s Spanish Voyages. 
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the natural inference would be, but for the map of 1722, 
that the Conjectures had been written after Delisle saw 
the widely circulated reprint. Thus we are presented 
with adilemma. If Delisle knew of Aguilar’s discovery 
in 1695 or even 1700 why did he wait until 1722 to put 
it on his map? If he only saw it in the second edition 
of Torquemada, which probably did not reach Paris 
until the end of 1724 or early in 1725,' how could he 
put it on a map dated 1722? The only answer I can 
suggest is that this addition was made on the plate 
after that date, something quite possible as the plate 
was in use for a long time. I admit the solution is not 
very satisfactory as there is contemporary evidence that 
Delisle issued his map in 1722. Copies should exist 
therefore without the addition and perhaps they do 
but I have not found them. It may be unfair to both 
Buache and the younger Delisle, but I cannot but 
express grave doubts about the invention of the “Sea 
of the West” attributed by them to the elder Delisle 
as far back as 1695, nor escape the impression that they 
were trying to make capital out of the reputation of 
their predecessor. 

North of the ‘““Mer de |l’Ouest”’ will be found the 
imaginary Fonte geography as interpreted by Delisle. 
Farther west we find his idea about the Russian dis- 
coveries, which, considering the fact that he had been 
in Russia, is singularly inaccurate. One would judge 
from looking at his map that he knew nothing about 
the movements of Captain Bering in the St. Peter in 
1741, certainly nothing that Bering saw on that 
voyage appears on the map. Thus we see a huge 
island in the middle of the north Pacific with a legend 
at the south of it that this coast was seen by Chirikof 
and Delisle, and another on the north side that this 
coast had been seen by Captain Bering in 1728. The 
great Alaska Peninsula which had been discovered by 
Bering in 1741 is totally lacking. It is therefore not to 


1The book could not have been issued until 1724 in spite of the imprint on the title page, 
as it was not tasado until October 27 of that year. 
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be wondered at that as soon as the map appeared it 
was attacked from all sides. 

One of the most outspoken critics of Delisle was the 
author of a Lettre d’un officier de la Marine Russienne, 
published in 1752. Delisle had stated that the Fonte 
narrative had been sent to him in Russia by an 
English gentleman in 1739, and in the letter he is 
criticized severely for not having made it known before 
he left Russia. The author naturally assailed Delisle 
for omitting the voyage of the St. Peter in 1741, and 
was especially hard on Delisle’s brother Louis who had 
lost his life during the expedition. The inference one 
would gain from reading the letter is that Delisle 
occupied only an unimportant post in St. Petersburg 
and that his maps were largely taken from Russian 
maps with the making of which he had nothing to do. 
The most destructive criticism, however, leveled at 
Delisle’s theory and maps at the time was published in 
London by John Green in 1753. Thomas Jefferys was 
publishing A new chart of North and South America in 
six large sheets, the work of Green, and Green’s re- 
marks in support of the chart were issued to accompany 
it. From this it appears that on the map which 
Delisle issued in June, 1752, with his Explication, the 
reputed Rio de los Reyes of Fonte was placed in 63° 
instead of in the 53° mentioned in the narrative. 
Green justly asserts that the undoubted reason for 
this was to make a place for the vast ‘‘ Mer de |’Ouest,”’ 
which extended north on the map as far as 65° [really 
60°]. To make the matter worse the map he says had 
been printed with the proper latitude of the river given 
as 53° and this had been changed by a pen to 63°. In 
September of the same year Delisle issued a new map 
(Carte génerale of his Nouvelles Cartes) in which the Rio 
de los Reyes is placed in about 53° and the northern 
end of the Mer de |’Ouest is reduced to 55°, thus tacitly 
acknowledging the correctness of Green’s remarks. 
Green also stamped as fictitious or forgeries both the 
stories of Fuca and Fonte and made some caustic 
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criticisms on both of them.' The most extended 
attack on the theory was written by Father Andrés 
Marcos Burriel, published in Madrid in 1757 in Tomo 
3 of the Noticia de la California. He included a Spanish 
translation of Fonte’s letter, and by reason of his 
knowledge of Spanish cartography and the system of 
government in vogue in Spanish colonies was able to 
point out many of its inconsistencies. 

The position of Buache in this matter is not easy to 
fathom. He drew the first map in 1750 and also the 
one issued in June, 1752. When the September map 
was issued Delisle pretended to excuse himself for the 
errors in the June map by asserting that Buache had 
not followed his instructions. This I take it was 
sufficient to cause some friction between the two men. 
Possibly also Buache did not relish the purely minor 
part that he had played in the business up to that time. 
He even claimed to have made a map of his own as 
early as 1750. In 1753 he came out with a work 
entitled Considerations géographiques et physiques sur 
les nouvelles découvertes au nord de la grand mer. This 
is divided into three parts and is the most exhaustive 
published on the subject. It contains five plates and 
eleven maps, one of which, Buache’s general map of the 
new discoveries, differs from that of Delisle although it 
also is dated 1752. In general he accepted the Fonte 
narrative as genuine and became from that time on its 
leading exponent in the geographical field. Delisle 
died in 1768 and Buache in 1773.” 

The extraordinary vogue attained by the Delisle- 
Buache maps seems to have been principally due to 
two causes: first, the immense reputation which 
Guillaume Delisle enjoyed during the eighteenth 
century, and second, the increased interest in the 
search for a Northwest Passage aroused by Dobbs’ 


1The title of his work is Remarks in support of the new chart of North and South America. 
The map of 1750 was reproduced by Count Paul Teleki in his Atlas zur Geschichte der 
Cartographie der Japanischen Inseln, Budapest, 1909. 

*?Buache’s later maps are those most commonly found, a new edition of the Considera- 
tions having been issued by Dezauche in 1781. 
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activities. The great cartographer Guillaume Delisle 
was born in 1675 and was therefore only twenty-five 
years of age when he began in 1700 his publication of 
a series of great maps. That he was under the influ- 
ence of J. D. Cassini, the famous Italian director of the 
Paris observatory, is almost certain. Cassini had 
rectified to a notable extent the longitude of many 
parts of the earth and thus enabled Delisle to improve 
considerably on the Sanson maps then in general use. 
No discoveries on the northwest coast had come to 
light since the days of Sanson or, in fact, since the 
Vizcaino voyage of 1602-3. The Sanson maps were of 
the Briggs type as modified by Guillaume Bleau. 
Delisle now put out a new one with a mixture of old 
names with those of Vizcaino. The interesting feature 
is the addition of several Vizcaino names taken from 
Robert Dudley’s map of 1646, in the Arcano del Mare, 
which were not contained on the Briggs map. He also 
put some Cabrillo names on the coast taken from 
Herrera’s account of his voyage.! In one respect this 
map shows distinct retrogression; the meridional 
difference between Cabos San Lucas and Mendocino 
is about twenty-seven degrees, much larger than on 
the Briggs type maps then in circulation. Between 
1700 and 1706 he issued a series of maps covering the 
whole world, and these became the standards for the 
century. Before his death in 1726 he made some 
improvements on them, especially on the one of Ameri- 
ca of 1722. It is easy to recognize his influence on 
other cartographers through the continual repetition 
of his curious mixture of place names on the northwest 
coast of America. 

The search for a Northwest Passage was suspended 
for some time after the voyage of 1746 but the subject 
remained a live one. In spite of Green’s criticisms the 
Delisle-Buache maps had a friendlier reception in 
England than in France. The leading French geog- 


1The Cabrillo account in the Historia General of Antonio de Herrera, published in 1615, 
had previously been used by Juan de Laet in his maps. 
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raphers of the day J. B. B. D’Anville, J. N. Bellin and 
Robert de Vaugondy refused to follow Delisle. Bellin’s 
hydrographical charts were in great demand and his 
continued refusal to endorse the Fuca and Fonte 
stories carried great weight. Professional jealousy 
may have had something to do with the attitude of 
these cartographers; perhaps they had their critical 
faculties better developed. Jefferys, the great English 
cartographer may have adopted the theory, he cer- 
tainly inserted a map displaying it in a pamphlet 
published in 1768 which is generally supposed to have 
been written by Drage. 

It is not to be wondered at, that, regardless of the 
caustic remarks by Father Burriel on both the Fuca 
and Fonte legends published in the Noticia de la 
California, these should later have received some 
attention from the Spaniards. The Noticia became a 
kind of handbook for Spanish northwest explorers and 
the earlier ones had not much more to guide them 
beyond the maps of Bellin and the Navegacion Especu- 
lativa of Gonzalez Cabrera Bueno.' Bellin, although 
not a believer in either the Fonte or the Fuca legends, 
had put on his map of the world of 1755 the ‘‘Mer de 
l’Ouest”’ with the ‘‘Entrée de Jean de Fuca’”’ in about 
47° and that of Aguilar in about 44°. His skepticism, 
however, was displayed by a remark that ‘‘here the 
Mer de l'Ouest might be put.” On his Carte de 
V’ Amerique Septentrionale of the same year the ‘‘Mer 
de |l’Ouest”’ is simply a name in the ocean with a 
legend that nothing was known of these parts. On 
his Carte reduite de l’Ocean Septentrionale of 1766 the 
famous ‘Mer’ has disappeared. We still see, how- 
ever, on the coast the Entrées of Martin d’ Aguilar, of 
Jean de Fuca in 471%° and a “‘Prétendue R. de los 
Reyes de l’Amiral de Fonte en 1640’’ made familiar 
by Buache and Delisle. Estéban José Martinez was 
accustomed to claim that he saw at a distance this 
Entrée de Fuca in 1774 while returning from the north 


1Published in Manila in 1734. 
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with the Perez expedition. Nothing more was heard 
of it however until 1789. In that year he took pos- 
session of Nootka for Spain and in his report tells a 
most amazing tale about this strait. He sent a pilot 
to verify its existence, as he had no doubt heard from 
the fur traders that some strait had been discovered. 
It was in nearly 481° but as no other opening had 
been found where it appeared on the Bellin chart, this 
must be it. 

Presumably all the real information that Martinez 
had was obtained from the fur traders and the Indians. 
The latter naturally knew nothing about the Atlantic 
Ocean or any other great body of water to the east; 
all they could show him was that the strait had two 
branches, one to the northwest and the other to the 
southwest or south. The imagination of Martinez 
supplied what was lacking. The Indians of course 
were quite right; the Strait of Juan de Fuca has two 
branches, one, the Gulf of Georgia, running somewhat 
west of north, and the other, Puget Sound, running to 
the south. Martinez, however, conjured up all kinds 
of possibilities in connection with the latter. He was 
a little uncertain as to whether it came around and 
joined the Entrée d’ Aguilar, as shown on Bellin’s map 
of 1755, or whether it led off into New Mexico or into 
the Mississippi. Some exploration to verify these 
suppositions was clearly necessary. In 1790 and 1791 
Spanish expeditions were sent to the strait, each of 
which discovered a little more than was previously 
known and finally in 1792 Spanish ships sailed around 
Vancouver Island by the waterways into Queen 
Charlotte Sound. Captain George Vancouver was also 
on the coast in 1792 and had explored Puget Sound 
before the Spanish expedition reached the strait. He 
then went on for a while in company with them in a 
northerly direction. Leaving them in Lewis Channel 
he emerged into the open water of Queen Charlotte 
Sound before they did. Little room seemed to be left 
for further argument on the matter. The careful 
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examinations of this year had demonstrated that there 
was no Northwest Passage in that quarter. There still 
remained the possibility of one in 53°, the ‘““Pretendue 
Rio de los Reyes’”’ of Fonte, and this had to be also 
investigated. 

When Captain James Colnett departed from Nootka 
for China in the Spring of 1791 he allowed the com- 
mandant to copy a map which he had made and 
which he said nobody else had ever seen because he 
was reserving it to present to his sovereign. Colnett, 
in his previous expedition in the Prince of Wales, had 
been in the neighborhood of Grenville and Douglass 
Channels late in 1787 or early in 1788. As these were 
in the neighborhood of 53°, Colnett decided that here 
was the Strait of Fonte and must have so designated it 
on his map. When this reached Mexico the viceroy 
decided to investigate his story and deputed Jacinto 
Caamafio to undertake the task. Caamajio left 
Nootka in June, 1792, and after doing some surveying 
in Bucareli Bay sailed over to the mainland. From 
July 31 to about August 30, he was anchored near the 
junction of the two channels. The Indians gave him 
to understand that the one afterwards named ‘‘Gren- 
ville,” which trended in the wrong direction anyway, 
ended in the ocean to the north, so he only had the 
channel now known as ‘‘Douglass” explored. The 
pilot spent some days in this work, quite sufficient to 
demonstrate that it had no connection with the Atlantic 
or any other large body of water. And so Colnett’s 
bubble was pricked. Later in the following year 
Vancouver explored the same coast with naturally the 
same result. 

Although there are some people,as stated previously, 
who still think that Fonte and Fuca really made some 
such voyage as each is credited with, the plain un- 
varnished fact that there are no bodies of water 
corresponding to those supposed to have been en- 
countered by them has deprived the subject of all 
practical interest. The case is a little different with 
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that of Maldonado now to be related. He claimed to 
have sailed through a strait in the northeast part of 
America, across a large body of water, and then 
through another strait into the South Sea. Geographi- 
cally speaking, such a voyage is now known to have 
been possible. There is such a strait in the northeast 
of America, there is another from the Polar Ocean into 
the South Sea, and between them is a large body of 
water. 


MALDONADO: LORENZO FERRER 


Relacion del descubrimiento del Estrecho de Anian, que hice 
yo el capitan Lorenzo Ferrer Maldonado el afio 1588, en la cual 
esté la 6rden de la Navegacion y la disposicion del sitio y el 
modo de fortalecerle y asimismo las utilidades de esta Nave- 
gacion, y los dafios que de no hacerla se siguen. 


The original of this relation, which appears to have 
been written about 1609, was given by a French abbé 
in 1775 to the Duque de Infantado. It had attached to 
it three plans of the alleged strait, and two small 
general maps, one of which shows California as an 
unnamed peninsula. At the present time I do not 
know where the original is to be found unless it is still 
in the possession of the present Duque de Infantado but 
Juan Bautista Mufioz copied it in 1781 into Tomo 38 
of his collection now in the Real Academia de la 
Historia, and he also copied the plans and the maps. 
Several contemporary copies seem to have been in 
circulation, whether all made by Maldonado or not is 
not known. The Duque de Almodévar printed it in 
Tomo IV of his Historia politica de los establecimientos 
ultramarinos de las Naciones Europeas, Madrid, 1788, 
and the editor seemed to think that the narrative was 
authentic, although he recognized the fact that nobody 
had ever found any such passage since Maldonado. 

The following translation is from the text of Pedro 
Novo y Colson, published in 1881, all the preliminary 
and supplementary material relating to the advantages 
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of an expedition proposed by Maldonado and the 
preparations to be made for it being omitted.! 


Account of the discovery of the Strait of Anian made by me 
Captain Lorenzo Ferrer Maldonado in 1588, and in which is 
set forth the course of the voyage, the disposition of the site, 
the method of fortifying it, the benefits of this navigation, and 
the resulting harm if it be not followed. 

You leave from Spain, let us suppose from Lisbon. From ° 
there it is advisable to steer northwest for 450 leagues until you 
reach 60° north latitude where the island of Frislandia,? 
anciently known as Tyle or Tule, will come into sight. It is 
an island but little smaller than Ireland. From here you take 
a westerly course running along the sixtieth parallel for 180 
leagues until you reach Labrador, where the Strait of Labrador 
or Davis Strait* commences. The entrance of this is more than 
thirty leagues wide. The country on the Labrador side, which 
is that to the west, is low, but the opposite side, forming the 
other side of the strait, is of very high mountains. Here two 
entrances appear between which are some very high moun- 
tains; one trends east-northeast and the other northwest. It 
is advisable therefore to leave aside the one which trends east- 
northeast, that is the one on the right hand looking toward the 
north, because this is formed by Grutlandia‘ and some islands, 
where it finally turns to the Sea of Frislandia. Therefore, 
taking the other entrance you must steer northwest, entering 
by this strait for eighty leagues until you reach a short 64° of 
latitude. There the strait takes another bend to the north for 
120 leagues until it reaches 72° of latitude. It then turns and 
makes another bend to the northwest. Through this you have 
to sail ninety leagues until you reach a little short of 75°. At 
the end of this you have passed out of the whole Strait of 
Labrador, which commences at 60° and ends at 75°,° and is 290 
leagues long. It makes three very great bends; the first and the 
last trend northwest-southeast and the one in the middle north- 
south. In the narrowest place it is twenty leagues wide and in 
the widest forty. It contains many coves, ports and shelters, 
which can be of use in any necessity. As far as 73° it seems to 
be inhabited by some people as in many parts of both coasts 


1Novo y Colson does not make it clear whether he took the text from the document 
belonging to the Duque de Infantado or the copy in the Real Academia de la Historia. 
He did not reproduce the maps. 

‘Iceland. 

‘From this name, it is evident that Maldonado had knowledge of the discoveries of 
Davis. 

‘Greenland. 

‘This was the highest point reached by Davis and named by him “Hope Sanderson.” 
Beyond, all was unknown. 
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smokes were seen. It may seem to some thoughtless people 
impossible to navigate in such a high latitude. To this it may 
be answered that the Hanseatics live in 72°, in whose port, San 
Miguel,' and in all that bay of San Nicolas, almost a thousand 
trading ships enter every year, which necessarily have to go up 
to 75° in order to round Finmark since they have to pass 
through the Sea of Flanders. 

Having emerged from the Strait of Labrador you commence 
to fall down from that latitude and, sailing west a quarter south- 
west for 350 leagues, you will reach 71°. This is where we 
discovered a very high land on our return voyage without 
being able to ascertain whether it was mainland or island. 
However, if it was mainland, it must be the opposite coast? of 
New Spain. From this land, seen in 71°, you have to sail west- 
southwest for 440 leagues to fall down to 60° where the Strait 
of Anian is to be found. In doing this the same course will be 
followed as I made, at least from Frislandia, because it must be 
understood that I departed from the Bacalaos for this island as I 
was in need of supplies. These I obtained in some islands near 
it called ‘“Gelandillas,” only three in number, one inhabited 
and the other two with pasture for the herds of this people, 
who are very uncivilized although they seem to be Christian 
Catholics.’ 

Returning to our voyage, I say, that in my opinion, it will 
be wiser, when you emerge from the Strait of Labrador, to 
follow the whole northern coast of New Spain for two reasons: 
one, to find out what settlements it may contain, and the other, 
to search for places in which to stop and obtain refreshment for 
the fleets which have to sail over this course. 

According to the account just given it seems to be 450 
leagues from Spain to Frislandia, from there to Labrador 130, 
to the exit of the strait of that name 290, or altogether 920 
leagues. These added to the 790 which we found from the 
northern exit of the Strait of Labrador to the Strait of Anian 
make 1710 leagues,’ that is, the distance from Spain to the 
Strait of Anian. 

The weather was very severe when we made our exit from the 
Strait of Labrador, as it was in the beginning of March, having 
navigated the strait for part of February. Thus we endured 


1Probably the present Archangel in the White Sea although this is only in about 64° of 
latitude. 

*Sp., Contra costa. 

*This, I fancy, refers to some real expedition which Maldonado had made to Bacalaos 
after codfish. 

«A number of critics have called attention to this excessive distance, which as observed, 
accords better with that to Bering Strait than to the Strait of Anian on Maldonado’s own 
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the greatest hardships of darkness, cold and storm. The day 
was short during all that period and the cold so great that the 
sea water which dashed against the sides of the ship froze, so 
that the ship seemed to be made of crystal and made it neces- 
sary to chop off the ice, which was growing to such an extent 
that at times we found it to be more than a palm thick. It isa 
great error to think that all that sea can freeze. As it is large 
and the strait itself is one of strong currents, these and the 
immense waves by reason of their continual movement do not 
permit the water to freeze. On the banks, however, and in 
places where the sea is quiet I believe it can freeze, as was made 
apparent on our ship when the water dashing against it was 
frozen.' It is only known (as was told us by the people in the 
Gelandillas) that a strait between Frislandia and Gruthlandia 
is frozen over the greater part of the year, because it is between 
great mountains and hills, very high on the Frislandia side, 
which do not allow the rays of the sun to penetrate it. As it is 
also sheltered by very high mountains there is no play of winds 
to disturb the water, and thus the continued quietness makes it 
freeze, as stated, and it cannot be navigated. The same is true 
in the great bay. When, however, we returned through the 
Strait of Labrador in the month of June and part of July we 
always enjoyed continued light, so much so that when we 
reached the Arctic Circle in 66144° we commenced to have 
perpetual sun. This was never covered by the horizon until we 
again cut the Circle in the middle of the Strait of Labrador. 
Thus the continuance of the sun above the horizon heated the 
air so that it gave us more heat than is found in the hottest 
place in Spain, although this was not because the rays of the 
sun were burdensome when we exposed ourselves to them.* 
We always had free winds from the north with which exit from 
the Strait of Labrador was effected easily and quickly. True 
it is that the great currents there of flux and reflux give much 
aid in entering and leaving, although the winds may be con- 
trary. On the journey from Spain to Anian it is necessary to 
take advantage of the tide, because the winds from the north 
are very continuous. With this account, that of the courses in 
this navigation and of the methods of conducting it, is con- 
cluded. 

The strait we discovered in 60° of latitude, 1710 leagues from 
Spain, appears, according to ancient tradition, to be the 
one the cosmographers name “‘Anian” on their maps. If this is 
true it follows necessarily that the strait is formed on one side 


1This is all in line with the arguments of Davis. 

2Although Maldonado uses the word bahia he probably meant the Polar Ocean. 

*Davis makes the same comparison although he uses the Cape Verde Islands as an 
example. 
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by Asia and on the other side by America. This seems to be 
the case from the following array of facts. After we had 
disembogued in the Great Sea we went coasting along the 
American side southeast for more than 100 leagues until we 
reached 55°. On this coast no settlement was found nor any 
inlet from the sea, thus furnishing an indication that there was 
not another strait which could isolate that part by connecting 
the South Sea with the North Sea. It was therefore concluded 
that all that coast was America, and that by following along 
it one could shortly reach Quivira and Cabo Mendocino.’ We 
left this part which, as just stated, we understood continued on, 
and turning towards the west sailed four days with a wind 
estimated to carry us thirty leagues in a day’s journey. Having 
sailed 120 leagues according to this reckoning and to our 
estimated positions on the map (although we did not have any 
of that sea),? we discovered a very great country and grand 
sierras with a long continuous coastline. We kept away from 
this, as was advisable in view of our purposes, always giving 
ourselves plenty of sea room and steering at times northeast at 
others north-northeast and at others north. From this it 
seemed to us that this coast on the whole ran northeast- 
southwest. We were not able to obtain any particular in- 
formation about it as we were giving it so much room, and 
therefore I can simply affirm that it contains some settlements 
to very near the strait, because many smokes were seen to rise 
in many parts. Thus according to good cosmography it seemed 
to us to be the country of the Tartars, or Catai, and that a few 
leagues from that coast must be the great city of Cambalu, the 
metropolis of the great Tartar.* Finally, following along this 
coast, we found ourselves at the entrance of the Strait of Anian 
itself, from which fifteen days previously we had made our exit 
into the Great Sea, which we recognized as that of the South 
Sea, in which are located Japan, China, the Malucas, India, and 
New Guinea with the discovery of Captain Quiros,‘ and all the 
coast of New Spain and Peru. 

There is a port at the outlet of the strait into the South Sea 
on the American side capable of holding 500 ships, although in 
a certain part it is rough and the anchorage is bad, because of 
the currents which enter the mouth of it during the tide, which 
runs from north to south. These beat heavily on a part of the 
port near the entrance as you enter it on the right side, as it 
must be understood that the mouth of the port is open to the 


1Quivira on this coast was a feature of maps of the Zaltieri type; Mendocino was a 
later Ortelius addition. 

2I suppose he means they improvised a map. 

3A legend attaching to this part of Asia. 

‘The Quiros discoveries took place after his alleged expedition. 
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north, and the entrance is in the form of a spiral or snail shell. 
It appeared that this port had never been trodden by human 
feet, I mean its banks, because in a certain part there is a quiet 
pool, on the shore of which there was an infinite quantity of 
shells of the eggs of sea-birds which are accustomed to lay 
them on the banks of the sea. It appeared that these had been 
carried there by the currents from the north. They were so 
numerous that they formed a wall a yard high and eight paces 
wide. A river of fresh water was found in this port, very large 
and so deep that we could enter it with our ship to take water in 
it. It seemed to me that a ship of 500 tons could enter it. The 
greater part of the port is sandy, particularly where this river 
enters it and where the currents beat on it, but on the north 
side it has in some places a shelter of cliff-like rocks, more than 
two lances high, above which a long and narrow flat place is 
found. The sea encircles this but leaves a little mainland’ on 
the east side where a very large settlement can be made, and 
at the present time a fort, which will be of much value. The 
country contiguous to this port is very pleasant and contains 
some very large plains to the southeast which end in the port. 
These are covered with a low thicket, in some parts of which 
rosemary is found. If these plains were cleared they would 
provide fine fields and gardens, because according to the lay of 
it the greater part can be irrigated. 

It is to be understood that although this country is in 59° of 
latitude it has a very mild climate, as all that part on the south 
side, and which is sheltered and defended by the mountains to 
the north of it, is very temperate. The cold in winter is not 
excessive but very moderate, as it is always open to the rays of 
the sun and free from the north wind. When the winds blow 
they are only from the south. These are always mild and the 
more so because they come across the sea which is what cus- 
tomarily warms the air. It must be considered that even if this 
country is in such a high latitude it is not therefore very unfit 
to be inhabited. There are many other places on this parallel, 
such as Edinburgh in Scotland, and the beginnings of Suevia, 
Hapselia, a city of Norway, many parts of Muscovy and 
other very good countries which are inhabited, traded with and 
known. Even although they are at a distance from the heat of 
the coast they are of a bearable degree of cold.? The longest 
day of summer in this country is eighteen and one-half hours 
and the longest night in winter is the same; thus the night in 
summer is five and one-half hours long and the day in winter 
of the same length. Along the river which enters the port and 


1He means level land. 
*This is more a la Davis, indeed, Davis mentioned some of these places. 
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along another farther down to the southeast are numerous and 
immense trees, most of them of fruits—good fruits—and some 
similar to those of Spain, such as apples, pears, wild plums and 
others of different character not known.’ Therefore,so as not to 
encounter some great danger (as was possible), I ordered my 
men not to eat the fruit unless they first found that it had been 
pecked and eaten by the birds in some part and thus found 
not to be harmful. Most of this fruit was dried on the trees 
themselves from the preceding year, because at that season 
there was no fruit ripe, as the time when we were there was 
part of April, all of May and part of June. So we knew that 
the winter could not have been very severe from the fact that 
the fruit was preserved dried on the trees from one year to 
another. Some vines of the wild grape and lechias’, a savory 
fruit of India always found in temperate lands, were seen in the 
valley in which the river farther down runs, and which was 
deep and seemed to be very temperate. Above the port in all 
that quarter of the compass between the north and the east 
there are some mountains, not very high but very transitable 
and abounding with all kinds of game. Here partridges 
and rabbits, somewhat different from those of Spain were 
found, deer painted with black and white spots on grey, and 
with horns like great shovels although some had none. Two 
kinds of pigs were seen, those which are bred in the Indies and 
have the umbilical cord on the back, although larger, and the 
other like the wild boars of Spain, very large indeed. Some 
buffaloes were found and many other animals but none which 
was ferocious. The sea is most abounding in fish and in all 
kinds of shellfish, very good and tasty, although larger than 
those we*know, because some crabs were caught a half yard 
— those of our coasts not being larger than the palm of a 
and. 

The part on the side of Asia and Tartary fronting this con- 
tains some very high mountains, so high that in some places at 
their greatest elevation they carry snow all the year, particular- 
ly those which face the north. These are so mountainous, 
rough and cragged that it seems impossible to traverse them. 
The greater part of the trees are very high pine trees which 
grow even down to the banks of the sea. On the same side of 
Asia in front of the entrance to the port there is a quiet place of 
sea water where there is a large marsh of reeds which grow out 
of the water. Near this we found the best fishing in all these 
parts. Many large fish were caught there, some well known, 
such as sea-bass, conger-eels, sole and other similar fish, al- 


1This sentence suffices in itself to prove the falsity of the narrative. 
2] do not know to what he refers. 
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though larger than are found here. At times very large fish 
were seen passing on their way from the South Sea to the 
North Sea; among them whales, buffadores,’ and other very 
large monsters were recognized. It appeared that the reason 
for their making this journey was that they were leaving the 
warm waters of the South Sea, as it was now the beginning of 
summer, to enjoy the fresh waters of the North Sea. 

The Strait of Anian is fifteen leagues long and you can 
easily pass through it with a tide, which lasts for six hours, 
as these tides are exceptionally strong there. In this length 
it has six bends, and its two mouths of entrance and exit look 
the one to the other on a north-south line, I mean, one is 
north-south of the other.? The mouth on the north side, which 
is the one by which we entered, is less than a quarter of a 
league wide and on each side has two steep rocks. The one on 
the side of Asia is higher and steeper than the other, so much so, 
that it furnishes beneath it such shelter that nothing that 
falls from the top could strike the foot of it. The outlet to the 
South Sea close to the port is more than a quarter of a league 
wide and from there on both the coasts keep on widening and 
opening out. In the middle of the strait at the end of the third 
bend there is a great pefion or island of steep rock, three 
estados* high, more or less, and, as it is of a round shape, shows 
its diameter to be about 200 paces. Looking at it from a dis- 
tance it seems to be but very little removed from the mainland 
of Asia but everything is shoals and reefs and cannot be 
navigated except with boats. That part, however, from the 
island to the mainland in front of it on the American side is less 
than one-half of a quarter of a league wide.* Although the 
channel is so deep that two vessels and even three can pass 
through it together, towards the banks it has shoals over which 
two bastions can easily be raised and built, thus narrowing the 
channel to the width of a musket shot. On the island, or over 
the shoals which can be raised, and on the coast opposite two 
bastions can be made as stated, which with artillery can guard 
and defend the strait very securely. If the currents were not so 
strong a chain might be put across which would be of great 
service, although now one could be made with such industry 
that it could sustain and resist the currents.® 


1] do not know what this monster was supposed to be. 

2Just like the strait on Sir Leicester Harmsworth's map reproduced in my Some Imagi- 
nary California Geography only this does not show so many bends. 

8The height of an ordinary man. 

‘This narrow place is best shown on the Harmsworth map. 

‘This passage is not very clear; he seems to imply that between the time of his alleged 
expedition, 1588, and the date of writing his memorial, 1609, some improvement in making 
cables had been effected. 
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The strait is so disposed that with three lookouts which can 
see each other, thirty leagues in the North Sea can be over- 
looked. If they discover ships they can give notice to the 
bastions and to the fort at the port with smokes so as to prevent 
their passage if they should be hostile. Two ships kept ready 
in the port for similar needs could lie to between the two 
bastions (for all of which there would be time on the supposi- 
tion that whoever wished to enter would have to await the 
tide), and there entertain and embarrass the enemies’ ships, 
while the bastions cannonaded them and sent them to the 
bottom, because it is to be understood, as stated, that although 
many enemy vessels may come, no more than two or three can 
pass through the channel [together]. If it should be advisable 
to keep a watch on the South Sea, (although I do not think this 
necessary at present), the strait has two high mountains, one 
on the side of Asia and one on the side of America which face 
each other and both face the fort and the sentinels. These 
overlook both coasts, each the opposite one, and can give notice 
of all the vessels sighted in the South Sea, so as to enable the 
precautions mentioned to be taken. Thus this strait will be 
defended and only the Spaniards can navigate it with entire 
security and enjoy the great utilities which it promises. 
Truly, I do not know what place there is in all the discovered 
world which like this has connection with almost all the lands 
in the world, as from here you can sail to all of them. It may 
therefore be presumed that the time will come to make there a 
very large and rich settlement. 

The entrance to the strait on the north side is difficult to 
recognize because of the coast which trends from east to west, 
and because one of the two sides which form it covers the other. 
The entrance and the first bend trend northeast-southwest and 
cannot be seen from the sea outside. For this reason it is not 
to be wondered at that those who have searched for it have 
not found it. When we reached it we did not recognize it for 
some days and were tacking along the coast, although we had 
the very good account of Juan Martinez, my pilot, a Portu- 
guese, native of Algarve, a very old man of great experience.’ 
The landmarks of those mountains, which I took and have 
painted in order to make a second voyage, if offered me as I 
thought it would be, were however lacking. Although we 
knew we had to find it in 60° of latitude we were in such doubts 
about it, as that coast extends a long distance from east to 
west, that it seemed to the pilot that we had not come within 
100 leagues of it according to the reckoning of his course. To 


1This would imply that Martinez simply had some account of the strait and had not 
himself seen it. 
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me it seemed that we were already off it. Such was the case 
because, embarking in a shallop to follow the shore, the current 
itself carried me into the strait and thus it was recognized. 
The reason why it had seemed to me that we had reached the 
strait and were off it was the strong currents I found there. 
These came from land and returned towards it, so strongly that 
on some occasions, when our ship was standing off and had 
the sea on the beam, at a long distance from the coast, we soon 
found ourself close to it, and at other times being close to land 
we soon found ourselves very far at sea. 

Among the mountains close to the strait is an extremely high 
white rock on a high one on the side of Asia. The rock is steep 
and inaccessible. On top of it are three very large trees which 
are very distinct from each other when seen from north to 
south. On both sides of this very high rock the mountains 
have the appearance of two large very distinct saddles. A 
league from the entrance to the strait on the west side is a 
high bare peak which the sea surrounds. At the time when the 
tide is lowest it seems to me to be four long pike-lengths from 
the mainland. On the east side of the entrance there is a large 
fine river of good water and many trees. Here we took water, 
because a moderate shelter is furnished by two large rocks on 
the point. There is another river of good water a league be- 
fore reaching this but it lacks trees. The mountains which can 
be seen on the north side of Asia are very high when viewed 
from the North Sea and are covered with great forests. When 
near they seem to be all pine forests. The mountains on the 
American side, however, are lower and have smaller trees, but 
on neither does there appear to be fruit trees. 

In the port where our ship anchored (which is the one stated 
to have been at the mouth of the strait on the south side) we 
remained from the beginning of April to the beginning of June. 
During this time a great ship of more than 800 tons came to 
pass from the side of the South Sea into the strait. This caused 
us to put ourselves under arms, but each party taking on a 
peaceful attitude their people took pleasure in giving us some 
of the things they carried for cargo and for trade. This was 
much; all, or the greater part of it, consisted of things known to 
be similar to those of China, such as brocades, silks, porcelains, 
feathers, boxes, stones, pearls and gold. The men appeared to 
be Hanseatics, those inhabiting the Bahia de San Nicolas or 
the Puerto de San Miguel.’ In order to understand them 


1The numerous references to the Hanseatics seem to bear out the statement of Silva y 
Figueroa that Maldonado had lived in some of their towns. One of the legends of the day 
was concerned with an alleged voyage of some Germans through some Northwest Passage. 
The combination of that legend with Maldonado’s story adds more certainty to the fact 
that his own was fictitious. 
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better it was necessary for us to talk Latin, that is those who 
knew it, as many of them knew how to speak it. They did not 
seem to be Catholics but Lutherans. They said they came from 
a large city a little more than 100 leagues from the strait. 
Although I do not remember its name well, it seems to me they 
called it “Roba” or some name like that. They said it was a 
very large port and there was a navigable river, subject to the 
Great Khan (since they said it was of Tartary), and that they 
had left another vessel of their own country in the port. We 
could obtain no more information about these people as they 
always acted with caution and displayed little confidence, 
being afraid of our men. For this reason we separated and 
having left them near the strait in the North Sea we came back 
in the direction of Spain. It is greatly to be believed that they 
were Hanseatics, because as these live in 72° of latitude it is 
easy and fitting for them to make use of this strait and naviga- 
tion. 


The title to the document is misleading. It is not an 
account of any expedition in the sense that the word 
Relacion was then used, but a memorial in which an 
extract of an alleged voyage is inserted. As memorials 
seldom then had titles we may perhaps safely assume 
that this was added when the copy was made. Several 
critics have indulged in speculation as to the possible 
motives of Maldonado in presenting it at the time he 
did, 1609, twenty-one years after the date of the 
alleged voyage. He himself states, near the beginning, 
that in the year 1608 some English vessels had set out 
to discover the Strait of Anian and that he therefore 
thought it an opportune time to present his views on 
the subject. There is no record, I believe, of any 
English expedition in 1608 to search for the Northwest 
Passage. Several had taken place just previously and 
the epochal one of Henry Hudson was to leave in 1610. 
In 1608, Hudson undertook to find a passage to the 
northeast; perhaps Maldonado had that one in mind. 
His real reason, however, was no doubt a desire to take 
advantage of the current agitation in Spain, growing 
out of the expedition of Sebastian Vizcaino of 1602-03, 
to obtain the appointment to command one from 
Spain to discover the alleged strait. The matter of 
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another expedition to the northwest coast was before 
the Council of the Indies at various times between 
1603 and 1609 and finally orders were sent September 
27, 1608, to the viceroy in Mexico to send out one to 
search for the Rica de Oro or the Rica de Plata with 
the object of utilizing one of them as a stopping place 
for the Manila galleons on their return voyage to 
Acapulco. At this time Hernando de Rios Coronel 
was the procurador of the Philippines in Spain. He 
memorialized the Council and advised sending the 
expedition from the islands instead of from Acapulco. 
The Council counselled the king April 9, 1609, to 
accept his advice, and May 3 an order was issued to the 
viceroy to that effect. It seems likely therefore that 
Maldonado presented his memorial about this time. 
Perhaps Coronel himself had some hand in the 
affair. June 27, 1597, he had written a letter to the 
king from Manila in which he enlarged on the ad- 
vantages of opening a route to Spain by way of the 
Strait of Anian. To back up his argument he ad- 
vanced a story about a voyage made by some Bretons 
in 1545, who were alleged to have discovered a strait.! 
Mixed up with this was the old one of the Portuguese 
who had sailed from Lisbon to China and back through 
some strait which separated China from America. 
The whole story as given by Coronel bears a striking 
resemblance to that of Maldonado and seems to indi- 
cate that the latter was acquainted with it. That part 
of Maldonado’s narrative relating to the strait at the 
east bears a similar resemblance to the remarks about 
it by John Davis in his Worldes Hydrographical 
Discription published in London in 1595. Davis had 
made three voyages to discover a Northwest Passage 
and had actually discovered Davis Strait. He claimed 
that the entrance to it was in 64° and the exit in 75° 
precisely as set forth by Maldonado. Maldonado 
however embellished both tales very considerably and 
must have made use of some map of that part of the 


iPrinted in the writer’s Spanish Voyages, page 177. 
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world, either the one of Nova Franza issued by Bolog- 
nino Zaltieri in 1566 or some derivative of it. The 
characteristic of these maps was a large Polar Ocean 
connected with the Pacific on the west by a narrow and 
crooked strait and with the Atlantic on the east by a 
wider and straighter one. Attached to his manuscript 
are some sketches purporting to have been made by 
him. Among them is a small map of the northern 
hemisphere on a polar projection to show by dotted 
lines the much shorter distance from Lisbon to the 
Philippines by his route than by the usual one by way 
of Vera Cruz and Acapulco. This is not of the Plancius 
or Hondius type, then much in favor, far from it, but 
much closer to that of Zaltieri’s; even Japan is left in 
the relative position to the Strait as on the Zaltieri map. 
The real position of Japan was well known when 
Maldonado wrote and we must therefore assume that 
he was using some old map for some special reasons. 
When we examine the memorial carefully we shall 
see that Maldonado was apparently repeating some 
story which he permits us to infer he had heard from his 
pilot, a Portuguese named Juan Martinez. A short 
memorial by a Juan Martinez dated 1612 was un- 
earthed in the archives in Seville which may have been 
written by Maldonado’s alleged pilot.! It has nothing 
to do with any voyage but relates to some scheme to 
measure the variation of the compass, one much in 
vogue just at that moment and one in which Maldona- 
do himself was interested. In fact, Maldonado was 
what was called in Spain at that time an arbitrista, a 
word which we may translate as ‘‘schemer,”’ although 
this carries with it in English an implication of un- 
worthy motives which the Spanish term does not con- 
note. Don Garcia de Silva y Figueroa in a work 
written in 1618,? but not published until 1782 at the 
end of an Historia del gran Tamorlan, gives a very 


1Printed in the Viajes Apécrifos of Pedro Novo y Colson, 1881. 
2Comentarios de la embajada que de parte del Rey de Espafia D. Felipe III hizo al Rey 
Jabas de Persia el afio de 1618. 
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interesting account of an interview in 1609 in Madrid 
with a man whose name he did not remember but who 
was undoubtedly Maldonado. Before this, Maldonado 
had gotten into some trouble in Granada and some of 
the witnesses testified that he was a man of great 
genius, that he had composed a very curious book, 
that he understood many languages, knew how to sing, 
paint and make figures, and was a great rhetorician, 
Latinist, and astrologer. He even published in 1626 
a geographical work entitled Imagen del Mundo, in 
which he makes no mention whatever of his voyage in 
1588 but does recapitulate some of the geographical 
ideas expressed in the account of that voyage. 

By 1790 many voyages had been made in search of a 
Northwest Passage and the opinion had settled down 
to the view that even if such a passage existed it was 
impracticable on account of ice. A voyage such as that 
related by Maldonado was clearly impossible in such a 
short time and in such vessels as he could bring to the 
work. It is therefore but little wonder that no atten- 
tion was apparently paid to his story when it was first 
published in 1788. It seems however, that Juan 
Bautista Mufioz had made two copies of the document 
in 1781. One of these reached France through the 
hands of Luis de Mendoza and fell into those of Phil- 
lippe Buache de la Neuville. Buache was the son of 
the other Philippe Buache, the Fonte enthusiast, and 
had either inherited a predisposition to believe in- 
credible tales or else thought that in some way or other 
Maldonado’s story gave some support to that of Fonte. 
He embraced the occasion with enthusiasm and read a 
paper on the subject before the Academy of Sciences 
in Paris, November 13, 1790, in which he assumed the 
tale to be authentic.1 This put an entirely different 
aspect on the case in Spain. Buache was a geographer 
of great reputation and his opinions were therefore 
entitled to great weight. The Spanish government at 


1Printed first in Spanish in the Disertaciones sobre la Navegacion a las Indias Orientales 
por el norte de la Europa, by Ciriaco de Zevallos, Isla de Leon, 1798. 
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once sent an order post-haste to Alejandro Malaspina 
at Acapulco, Mexico, to proceed to the northwest 
coast and see if the strait could be found, enclosing 
with the order a copy of the Relacion. 

Malaspina was in command of two ships, the 
Descubierta and the Atrevida on a general scientific 
expedition to the South Sea, and was about due at 
Acapulco. Shortly after his arrival at that place the 
order reached him and he set sail for the northwest, 
May 1, 1791. He examined the coast from about Cape 
Edgecumbe to Middleton Island at the entrance to 
Prince William Sound, without finding, of course, any 
sign of a strait. While anchored in Port Mulgrave he 
had some faint hope that Yakutat Bay might prove to 
open into the passage, but a boat expedition to the 
head of it soon dispelled this illusion. He would 
probably have explored Prince William Sound if this 
had not been done during the previous year by Sal- 
vador Fidalgo. Before Fidalgo’s time two other 
Spanish expeditions had ranged that part of the coast. 
The long turn of the Alaska Peninsula to the south was 
an effective barrier to further exploration towards the 
west. This could only be continued by rounding the 
end of the peninsula and Captain James Cook’s 
voyage in these waters had sufficiently demonstrated 
that the strait discovered by Vitus Bering in 1728 was 
the real connection between the South Sea and the 
Polar Ocean. The latitude of this, some 66°, did not 
agree in the slightest with the 60° assigned by Mal- 
donado to his Strait of Anian, and therefore Malaspina 
justly concluded that the latter did not exist and was a 
pure figment of Maldonado’s imagination. He wrote 
an exhaustive review of the story and was the first to 
point out its numerous inconsistencies and errors.! 
The lot fell, however, to one of his subordinates, 
Ciriaco de Zevallos, to first puncture the bubble in his 
Disertaciones of 1798. Martin Fernandez de Navarrete 
also paid his respects to Maldonado and his story in 


1Printed in Navarrete’s Examen, page 228. 
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the Introduction to the Viaje de las Goletas Sutil y 
Mexicana, issued by the Spanish government in Madrid 
in 1802. Navarrete later searched the archives to find 
any documents confirmatory of such a voyage, but 
without results; he did, however, find some referring 
to the author which seemed to stamp him as a man 
entitled to little credit.’ 

The subject was revived by the publication in 1811 
in Milan of a translation into Italian of a copy of 
Maldonado’s document in the Biblioteca Ambrosiana. 
Carlo Amoretti, the librarian, was the author of this 
work.2, The document was a copy of the original 
narrative, probably contemporary, which had belonged 
to Cardinal Federico Borromeo. Amoretti also pub- 
lished a French translation of the work in Plaisance in 
1812, which contains an Appendix answering the 
objections which had been offered to the credibility 
of the work. He had the good judgment to append to 
his translations copies of Maldonado’s maps. These 
consist of two smaller polar projection maps and 
three views of the strait and the entrances to it with 
explanatory tables. The views were designed by Mal- 
donado to illustrate what he claimed were the land- 
marks of the strait, the location of the port and the 
place where he proposed to build fortifications. 
Amoretti also inserted some maps to show what the 
Strait of Anian looked like according to other authors, 
and a modern polar map on which he marked the 
course of Maldonado to Bering Strait, which he thus 
seemed to identify as Maldonado’s Strait of Anian. The 
text is substantially the same as that of the document 
belonging to the Duque de Infantado. The work is 
interesting because of Amoretti’s cartographical history 
of the Strait of Anian and the later Russian voyages. 
He published an extract from a letter of Malaspina 
dated Acapulco, October 28, 1791. 


1Published in his Examen. 
2Viaggio del Mare Atlantico al Pacifico per la via del Nord-Ouest fatto dal Capitano Lorenzo 


Ferrer Maldonado l’'anno MDLX XXVIII. 
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The publication by Amoretti brought on another 
polemical discussion, but without other result than 
reiteration of the arguments against the credibility of 
the narrative advanced by Zevallos and Navarrete. In 
1848 Navarrete’s son published an extended examina- 
tion of the voyage by his father entitled Examen del 
Viaje de Lorenzo Ferrer Maldonado.' In 1881 Pedro de 
Novo y Colson, then a lieutenant in the Spanish navy, 
read an article before the Fourth International Con- 
gress of Americanists Sobre los Viages Apocrifos de 
Juan de Fuca y de Lorenzo Ferrer Maldonado. He 
printed the narrative from a copy belonging to the 
Duque de Infantado, the Memoir of Buache, and 
reprinted part of Navarrete’s Examen. In the Appen- 
dix he inserted some documents relating to Maldonado. 

In the nineteenth century persistent efforts were 
made to cross the Polar Ocean but it was not until 1906 
that Roald Amundsen accomplished the feat in a 
voyage which began in 1903. He passed up Davis 
Strait and through Lancaster Sound which had been 
discovered by Bylot and Baffin in 1615. Land explora- 
tion in northern British America had however previ- 
ously demonstrated that America was an island. 


1In this work Navarrete really summed up about all that was known on the subject. 
Novo y Colson simply added some documents found in the archives since his time which, 
however, are of only collateral importance. The only account of it in English, besides 
some notices of Amoretti’s work, is to be found in James Burney’s Chronological history of 
the north-eastern voyages of discovery, London 1819. 
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CHRISTOPHER SAUR THE THIRD 


BY JAMES O. KNAUSS 


HE wealthiest and most influential German 

publishers in colonial Pennsylvania were the 
Saurs. The firm was started in 1738 by Christopher 
Saur the first.! After his death in 1758 the business 
was continued and expanded by his son, Christopher.? 
Just before the war for American independence, the 
third Christopher Saur became associated in the work 
with his father. While the characteristics and activi- 
ties of the first two have been described by various 
writers,’ little has been said about the youngest of the 
trio. Yet a study of his activities will enable us not 
only to obtain one more glimpse of Tory psychology 
but also to get a fairly accurate idea of the economic 
prosperity of the Saurs and to add several more names 
to the list of early American imprints. 

Christopher Saur, the third, was born in German- 
town on January 27, 1754.4 While practically no 
definite facts about his life prior to 1775 are known, 
the environment and atmosphere in which the youth 
grew to manhood can readily be described. His 
father was one of the leading members of the German- 
town congregation of Dunkers, being for many years 
an elder.» Thus the son matured under the influence 
of a sect which was completely opposed to war and to 


1Oswald Seidensticker, The First Century of German Printing in America, 1728-1830, 
p. 10. I have used the spelling Saur since the family almost invariably wrote it thus 
before the Revolutio :, although it was usually anglicized to Sower by the third Christopher 
when he wrote in English. 

*Seidensticker, op. cit., p. 50. 

*For instance in Martin G. Brumbaugh, A History of the German Baptist Brethren in 
America: and James O. Knauss, Social Conditions Among the Pennsylvania Germans in 
the Eighteenth Century. 

‘Genealogical Table Prepared by Charles G. Sower. Also found in Brumbaugh, op. cit., 
p. 430. 

‘Brumbaugh, op. cit., pp. 391-393. 
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all forms of active resistance. This opposition would 
naturally cause a hesitation to champion any move- 
ment which might lead to war. The Dunkers would 
consequently support the conservative element in 
most crises and would attempt to appreciate the 
opponent’s point of view. This attitude is well illus- 
trated by three instances in the history of the Saur 
family. In 1744 the founder of the publishing house 
declared in his newspaper! that it would occasion no 
surprise if all the Indians of Pennsylvania would ally 
themselves with the French, since the red men were 
treated meanly by the so-called Christians of the 
colony.2, Again, in July 1758 he showed a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the feelings of the Indians 
toward a government which was very slow to listen 
to their claims.’ Seven years later the second Chris- 
topher Saur strongly disapproved of violent measures 
against the enforcement of the Stamp Act. Instead of 
this he proposed a convention which was to petition 
the British government for its repeal.‘ 

This non-resistant attitude of the Dunkers in addi- 
tion to their well-known opposition to a specially 
trained clergy and to higher education aroused bitter 
enmity among the colonists who disagreed with them. 
Usually this enmity was directed particularly against 
the influential Saurs. Their opponents, often under 
the leadership of Benjamin Franklin who was aided in 
later years by Reverend Heinrich Melchior Miihlen- 
berg,® the leader of the German Lutheran Church in 
America, attempted to undermine the unparalleled 
popularity of the Saur newspaper. An almost con- 
tinuous succession of short-lived opposition news- 
papers appeared. For a long time the ability of the 


1At that time the paper was called Der Hoch-Deutsch Pennsylvanische Geschicht-Schreiber. 
After various changes in titles, it was finally in 1766 named Die Germantowner Zeitung. 

2Knauss, op. cit., p. 147. 

*Knauss, op. cit., pp. 148-149. 

‘Seidensticker, op. cit., p. 72. 

8For the feeling of Mihlenberg toward Saur, read an account of the former’s letter to 
Franklin in H. W. Smith, Life and Correspondence of the Rev. William Smith, D.D., Vol. I, 
pp. 66-67. 
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Saurs enabled them to defeat all the efforts of their 
enemies. This prolonged struggle, in which many 
bitter words were uttered by both sides, continued 
during all the youthful years of Christopher Saur the 
third. 

When the young man became of age, the colony was 
being stirred by the problems which soon led to the 
War for Independence. He found most of the family’s 
old opponents among those demanding strong measures 
of resistance to the British government. The position 
of supremacy held for such a long time by the Saur 
publishing house had at last been lost to Henrich 
Miller, an outspoken supporter of the demands of the 
radicals.! These facts would have inclined the young 
Saur, even if he had not been a Dunker, to favor a 
conservative attitude toward the royal authorities. 
The wealth of the family also tended to make him 
conservative. For all these reasons there would seem 
to be no room for doubt that he always entertained 
feelings of lukewarmness to the patriot cause, and yet 
William McCulloch, a Philadelphia publisher, writing 
in 1814 declared that ‘‘during the first progress of 
opposition against taxation, Sower 3d was warm in 
declaring himself in favor of the colonists; and is said 
to have been active in some cases of preparation for 
resistance’’.2, This statement is probably inaccurate 
having been made forty years after the event on the 
authority of a son of the third Saur. In fact, Chris- 
topher Saur himself practically contradicted it in a 
statement made on March 22, 1784, in London to the 
commissioners who had charge of determining the 
losses and services of the American Loyalists. In this 
statement he asserted that he ‘inherited Loyalty 


1Miller began the publication of Der Wéchentliche Philadelphische Staatsbote on January 
18, 1762. See Knauss, op. cit., p. 177. Within four years Miller’s publications during 
the course of a year outnumbered those of Saur. See Seidensticker, op. cit., pp. 57-100. 

*Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, Vol. 31, Part I (New Series), p. 158. 
McCulloch's manuscript edited by Clarence S. Brigham is found on pages 79 to 247, 
under the title, William McCulloch's Additions to Thomas’s History of Printing. Presu- 
mably McCulloch received this information regarding Saur from the son of Christopher 
Saur the third, Brook Watson Sower. (See p. 162.) 
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from his father and was attached to the British 
Government both from a sense of duty and a thorough 
conviction of its excellence’’. 

Saur’s life as a man of affairs may be said to have 
begun at the end of 1774, just before his twenty-first 
‘birthday. At that time he received from his father, 
not by legal conveyance but by word of mouth, the 
land in Germantown on which stood the ancestral 
home and the printing establishment.? Early in the 
following year, on January 8, he was married to 
Hannah Knorr. The Saur newspaper, at this time 
called Die Germantowner Zeitung, still bore the imprint 
of the second Christopher Saur alone, but sometime 
between April 20, 1775, and March 20, 1776, the name 
of the publishing company was changed to Christopher 
Saur and Son.‘ Not later than February 1777, the 
publication of the newspaper was placed in the hands 
of the younger Christopher Saur and his eighteen-year- 
old brother Peter. Thus gradually the young man 
assumed public control of the business. 

Most of the details of his activities between the out- 
break of the Revolution and September 25, 1777, 
when the British captured Germantown have been 
forgotten. However, we may readily believe his own 
statement made in 1784 that he inserted in his news- 
paper what was favorable to the mother country and 
took care to avoid every publication which might 
inflame. He further asserted at the same time that he 
published the resolutions of Congress only because he 


1The original memorial by Saur is found among the Audit Office Records in the Public 
Records Office in London. The copy which I consulted is in New York Public Library 
Loyalist Transcripts, Vol. 49, p. 446. Since Saur was trying to obtain financial help from 
the British government, he may well have neglected to mention any youthful inclinations 
toward disloyalty. However, Saur’s memorial has been found more reliable than McCul- 
loch’s Additions, whenever there was an opportunity to check their few contradictory 


statements. 

2New York Public Library Transcripts, Vol. 49, pp. 449-450, and p. 455. 

*Brumbaugh, op. cit., p. 430. Also given in Genealogical Table prepared by Charles 
G. Sower. 

‘The issue of Die Germantowner Zeitung of April 20, 1775, was still published by the 
older Saur while that of March 20, 1776, by Christopher Saur and Son. See Knauss, 
op. cit., p. 173. 
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was obliged to insert them for his own safety or because 
he hoped that their extreme radicalism might cause a 
reaction.!. In 1776 he published in pamphlet form a 
translation of a paper issued by some Quakers in which 
they gave their reasons for supporting the British 
government.? His activities were so pronounced that 
the Committee of Safety prohibited him and his 
father, on December 16, 1776, from printing any 
political paper.’ Although later rescinded, this order 
showed clearly how obnoxious the Saurs were to the 
Patriots. In those early years of the war, he was also 
prosecuted because he refused to serve in the militia 
or to pay the fine required of those who did not serve. 
As a result the authorities seized and sold his desk 
which was valued at more than four pounds.‘ 

When the British entered Philadelphia on Septem- 
ber 26, 1777, Saur removed to that city. Henceforth 
he was an uncompromising Loyalist, doing everything 
in his power to help the mother country in her efforts 
to subdue the colonists. One authority declared that 
Joseph Galloway persuaded him to resume the publica- 
tion of his newspaper in Philadelphia.’ Anyway the 
firm of Christopher Saur and Peter Saur published in 
German the proclamation of General Howe dated 
October 8, 1777.6 This offered a land bounty to all 
recruits for the royal provincial corps. The old 
Germantowner Zeitung now became Der Pennsyl- 
vanische Staats-Courier.? This paper was at times 
extremely bitter and harsh in its attacks on the 
Patriots. For instance, in the issue of February 18, 
1778, there was an article which created much ani- 
mosity. It declared that if in a country bankrupt 
merchants became state councillors, and a dismissed 


1New York Public Library Loyalist Transcripts, Vol. 49, p. 452. 

*Seidensticker, op. cit., p. 93. It is to be noted that this is one of the few publications 
now extant which bears the imprint of young Christopher Saur alone. 

*New York Public Library Loyalist Transcripts, Vol. 49, p. 454. 

‘New York Public Library Loyalist Transcripts, Vol. 49, p. 451. 

SWilliam McCulloch, op. cit., p. 159. 

Seidensticker, op. cit., p. 99. 

7Knauss, op. cit., p. 180. 
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postmaster an ambassador to a royal court, and if the 
clergymen became political market criers, then the 
sicknesses of the country would increase. Conse- 
quently the publishers of the paper printed the follow- 
ing prescription for the country’s ills. A sufficient 
quantity of lead to be made into pills, add to each pill 
the usual amount of genuine gunpowder, divide them 
equally among twenty thousand fine soldiers in addi- 
tion to suitable small military syringes; aim the 
instruments at that part of the patient where most of 
the bad sap is collected.!' Such an article was intended 
to arouse to action the readers who favored England 
but it was so violent that the Patriots republished it in 
one of their papers, knowing that it would increase the 
resentment felt toward the Tories in general and 
toward the Saurs in particular. 

Even before the publication of this article an event 
had occurred which showed clearly how the revolting 
colonists viewed Christopher Saur the third. On 
December 5, 1777, he went with a detachment of 
British soldiers to Germantown, either in the capacity 
of guide or for private purposes. While there, he was 
wounded and captured by troops under Captain 
Nicholas Coleman of the American army, brought 
before General Washington for special examination, 
and then kept prisoner until January 10, 1778. On 
that date he was exchanged for George Luch,? a 
powder manufacturer. The fact that the British were 
willing to release a maker of such an important article 
in order to obtain Saur’s freedom shows how highly the 
latter was esteemed.° 


1Das Pennsylvanische Zeitungs-blat, published in Lancaster. The issue of May 27, 
1778, has a copy of this article. The article is also mentioned by McCulloch, op. cit., 
p. 159. 

*Lusk, according to McCulloch, op. cit., p. 159. 

8The episode of Saur’s capture is mentioned in his own testimony before the British 
Commissioners, a copy of which is found in New York Public Library Loyalist Tran- 
scripts, Vol. 49, p. 452; also in a note by Hugh Ferguson dated November 30, 1778, 
found in the Audit Office Records of the Public Records Office, London in Class 13, 
Bundle 102; also in McCulloch, op. cit., pp. 159, 160. 
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The departure of the British from Philadelphia in 
June 1778 meant the ruin of the Saur family. The 
young men, Christopher and Peter, who had so boldly 
attacked the colonists in their Philadelphia paper 
knew that it was useless to attempt to continue business 
when their enemies were in control. Hence they 
accompanied the British army to New York. Their 
father who, so far as it is known, remained neutral 
during the entire war, returned to Germantown even 
before the British evacuated Philadelphia.! He un- 
doubtedly felt that he was innocent of all wrong. 
However,no matter how guiltless he was, the Patriots 
were determined to ruin a family which at its best had 
remained aloof from their cause, and at its worst had 
attacked them so bitterly. They were further incited 
against the family by a broadside issued on July 22, 
1778, by the influential German printer Henrich 
Miller.2 In this he declared, probably correctly, that 
Christopher Saur, the younger, had been the cause of 
the loss of his printing presses. For all these reasons 
the authorities confiscated the Saur property and sold 
it on Monday, August 24, 1778.3 Thus came to an end 
the remarkable publishing house after an existence of 
forty years.‘ 

It may be well to digress here to give some idea of 
the kind and value of the property thus confiscated. 
In 1784 Christopher Saur the third listed the items of 
his father’s lost estate with the valuation of each as 
follows:5 


Dwelling place, office, printing establish- 
ment and other buildings on three and one- 
half acres of land in Germantown with 
ninety feet frontingon MainStreet . . £1000 


Amount carriedforward . . . . . £1000 


4McCulloch, op. cit., p. 153. 

2A copy of this is found in the library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

*See the Staatsbote of August 19, 1778, for advertisement. 

‘There is hardly any doubt that this confiscation of the older Saur’s property was un- 
just and probably illegal. 

‘New York Public Library Loyalist Transcripts, Vol. 49, pp. 468-469. 
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Amount broughtforward . . . . £1000 
One and a quarter acres of land nearly op- 
posite and fronting the same street, with a 
stone dwelling house and frame barn, etc. 250 
TwolotsinBowman’sLane. . . 213 
About one-half acre of land in Northern 
Liberties, adjoining the oe with 


sawandpapermill . 700 
Stone house and two and a half acres of 
land near the above ; 110 


Kighty-three acres of woodland in Roxboro 
Township with small house fronting the 
Schuylkill and a shad fishery . . 800 
Six and one-half acres of meadow and up- 
land with hayhouse fronting Keyser’s land 


Total realestate . . . . . . . £38173 

Bonds and Mortgage to Conrad Good . 245 

Other bonds . : . . 945 

Cash notes and book debts — 300 

Three printing ume with 1 English ‘and 

3100 New Testaments? . .. . . 810 

2400 Lutheran Song Books® . 800 

1100 Books called Garden of Paradise* 7 103— 2-6 

1500 Palterspil (sic)!® . . . . . 187-10 

1800 Teaders Sure Guide®’ . . .. . 150 

Amount carried forward... . . . . £5640-12-6 


1This was the third edition of the German Bible, published by Christopher Saur the 
second in 1776. The first edition appeared in 1743, the second in 1763. (See Seiden- 
sticker, op. cit., p. 93.) The third Christopher Saur declared that his father still had 
about 500 copies of the second edition in 1777. (See New York Public Library Loyalist 
Transcripts, Vol. 49, p. 480.) 

2The Saurs published their seventh edition of the New Testament in German in 1775. 
(Seidensticker, op. cit., p. 90.) 

8Vollstandiges Marburger Gesangbuch, fifth edition in 1777. (Seidensticker, op. cit., 
p. 97.) 

‘This may be a publication which has escaped the notice of the bibliographers. 

Das Kleine Davidische Psalterspiel, fourth edition in 1777. (Seidensticker, op. cit., 
p. 97.) 

‘This may be a publication which has escaped the notice of the bibliographers. 

Der Psalter des Kénigs und Propheten Davids, fifth edition in 1768 (Seidensticker, op. 
cit., p. 78.) 
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Amount brought forward. . . . £5640-12-6 
6000 Lutheran Catechisms*' .. 125 
600 Books called the Spiritual Flouer 
Garden? 60 
500 Reformed Song Books! . . . 75 
Drugs, Paints, Oils,ete. . . . . 80 
2 Large Iron bookbinder pane ie 20 
4000 Ft. of boards. — 18 
3000 Dressed cedar shingles = 15 
Household furniture and implements 
of husbandry 
Total personal property . . £6433-12-6 


To this inventory of the older Saur’s estate should 
be added the property of the young man as follows: 


Nineteen and a half acres of land situated 
in Bristol Township and consisitng of wood- 


land, meadow and some arable land . . £ 168 
Book debts, estimated to have amounted 

3000 Primers’. 24-10 


300 copies of the Death of Abel’inGerman _ 13-10 
A bond and a from Martin Harts- 
back .. 90 


This list shows that the Saurs were among the 
wealthiest Germans in the colonies. In fact, it is 
quite probable that no other German family of pre- 
revolutionary days had property which was valued at 
more than £10,000. How much the annual income of 
the family was cannot be ascertained, although the 
younger Saur estimated that the printing office, book 


1The Saurs printed this in 1777. (Seidensticker, op. cit., p. 97.) 

*Teerstegen's Geistliches Blumen-Gartlein Inniger Seelen, Sixth edition in 1773. (Seiden- 
sticker, op. cit., p. 86.) 

*Third edition in 1772. (Seidensticker, op. cit. p. 84.) 

‘New York Public Library Loyalist Transcripts, Vol. 49, pp. 450-451. 

8No mention of this primer published by the third Saur is made by any bibliographer. 

*Geszner’s Der Tod Abels, published in 1776. (Seidensticker, op. cit., p. 94.) 

7Objection may be raised to these figures since the valuation was made by Saur when 
he was presenting his claims to the British government for indemnification for losses 
sustained. From all that is known, the estimates are conservative. McCulloch, op. cit., 
p. 156, declares the losses aggregated thirty thousand pounds. 
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store,and drug shop made a yearly net profit of at least 
one hundred and eighty pounds.' 

When Christopher Saur the third arrived in New 
York in the summer of 1778, he opened a store.? He 
soon discontinued this business, as he declared in 1784, 
‘‘for no other reason than because it interfered with his 
constant attendance at headquarters’. Like many of 
the Tory refugees in New York, he worked in all 
possible ways for the success of the mother country. 
Since his family had been so noted, he became the most 
influential and the best known of the German American 
Loyalists. At least one British military leader, J. 
Graves Simcoe, Lieutenant Colonel, commanding the 
Queen’s Rangers, used superlatives in praising him. 
Simcoe said, ‘‘He (Saur) possessed in the highest 
degree the confidence of the Loyalists and from his 
situation among them, his character and his con- 
nexions, I am confident no one British American sub- 
ject that I have ever met with during the active course 
of the war could have been more eminently useful to 
this country or was more zealous in his endeavors to 
be so.’’> Most of his activities may be grouped under 
three general headings: attempting to rouse and 
encourage the Loyalists in the sections under the 
control of the Patriots, procuring intelligence for the 
British army, and trying to persuade the home govern- 
ment to take such steps as would aid in detaching the 
mass of people from the Patriot leaders. 

Saur had been in New York less than six months 
when we find him engaged in the first of these activities. 
In the fall of 1778, he sent a man to York County, 
Pennsylvania, to induce the Tories to associate in the 
service of the British government.‘ The messenger, 
who is known only by the initials ‘‘ A. F.,”’ returned in 
December of that year with a verbal answer that there 


1New York Public Library Loyalist Transcripts, Vol. 49, p. 451. 

*New York Public Library Loyalist Transcripts, Vol. 49, pp. 447 and 466. 

*Public Records Office, Audit Office Records, class 13, bundle 102. The letter is dated 
January 2, 1784, at Exeter. 

*New York Public Library Loyalist Transcripts, Vol. 49, p. 463. 
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were numerous people in Pennsylvania who were loyal 
and desired to aid the king. Officers of the militia of 
three counties, York, Northumberland, and Lancaster, 
sent assurances by A. F. that they were willing to do 
anything which General Clinton, the commander-in- 
chief of the British army, would order them to do. 
The lieutenant colonel of the York County militia 
and Captain Martin Weaver of Northumberland 
County promised to raise a complete battalion for 
service, if Clinton would give them the least encourage- 
ment. Saur transmitted this information to the 
commander and on receiving a favorable reply dis- 
patched A. F. to the leaders with the answer. These 
immediately took steps to organize the Loyalists and 
to secure information concerning Patriot activities. 
Thus the Association was started which occupied much 
of Saur’s attention for the next three years.’ 

It soon became apparent that the most active of these 
organizers was Colonel William Rankin of York County, 
presumably the anonymous lieutenant colonel men- 
tioned in Saur’s first communication to Clinton on the 
subject in December 1778. Rankin was soon planning 
the destruction of the Patriot stores at Carlisle and 
proposed to give aid to Colonel John Butler in his on- 
slaughts on the Pennsylvania frontier. Before the 
end of the summer of 1779 he reported that his party 
numbered eighteen hundred men.* During the ensuing 
fall and winter the Patriots captured several of the 
plotters and Chief Justice McKean of Pennsylvania 
conducted a personal investigation in York and 
Lancaster Counties without however discovering the 


iFrom the Clinton papers, now in the possession of William L. Clements, Bay City, 
Michigan. After all these papers are catalogued, their final repository will be the William 
L. Clements Library of the University of Michigan. All material in this article from the 
Clinton papers was obtained through the courtesy of Mr. Clements and Miss Jane Clark, 
the librarian of his private library. She transcribed for me all of the relevant material 
which was catalogued and some which has not yet been catalogued. It may be added 
that the uncatalogued part of the Clinton papers may still contain other important Saur 
items, although the probabilities of this are small. 

*Letter of March 1779 from Saur to Clinton— in the Clinton papers. 

*In Saur’s “Narrative” which he later prepared for Clinton—in the Clinton papers. 
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seriousness of the plot. Despite these counter activi- 
ties, Rankin reported that his party amounted to six 
thousand men in February 1780.! Both Saur and he 
now began to urge the advisability of having some 
British troops landed on Chesapeake Bay to co-operate 
with the Loyalists. At the same time, Saur approved 
of Governor Franklin’s plan to lead the New Jersey 
Provincial Brigade and other provincial corps into 
Sussex County, New Jersey, where it was hoped they 
would be reinforced by fresh recruits and from where 
they could then form a junction with Rankin’s 
Pennsylvania frontiersmen.? The latter suggestion 
was apparently too fantastic to receive Clinton’s 
serious consideration, but the idea of landing troops on 
Chesapeake Bay was kept in mind for future action. 

In order to keep up the courage of the frontier Asso- 
ciation and to induce more of his German countrymen 
to renounce their support of the revolutionary govern- 
ment, Saur published a sixteen page pamphlet in small 
octavo entitled, Zuschrift an die Teutschen in Pennsyl- 
vanien und benachbarten Provinzen.2 It was dated 
April 14, 1780, at New York, and copies of it were dis- 
patched to Pennsylvania before May 1. Before 
publication it was revised and approved by General 
Knyphausen.‘ This pamphlet is a passionate appeal to 
the Germans to return to the allegiance of their king. 
The plea, while neither very well organized nor 
strikingly original, is by no means a weak composition. 
Saur continually stressed the former prosperity of the 
Germans under British rule in contrast with their 
distress since the outbreak of the rebellion. He 
bitterly attacked Paine’s Common Sense, the radical 
New Englanders, the German ministers who misled 


1Dr. Welding’s Report, February 29, 1780, and Saur’s letter to Major André, May 1, 
1780—both in the Clinton papers. The figures may well be exaggerated. 

*Saur’s letter to Major André, dated New York, May 1, 1780—in the Clinton papers. 

’Public Records Office, Audit Office Records, class 13, bundle 102. This copy is the 
only one known to have been preserved. It is apparently not mentioned in any biblio- 
graphical list. 

‘Saur’s letter to Major André, May 1, 1780—in the Clinton papers. 
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their congregations, the Continental Congress, and the 
foreign nations, France and Spain. Finally, with the 
fervor of an orator and an evangelist, he urged the 
Germans to refuse to obey the government and to 
unite to defeat the rebels. The whole address may be 
considered the valedictory of the Saurs as colonial 
printers. In style and language, the young man con- 
sciously or unconsciously imitated his grandfather 
when his newspaper was the greatest German journal 
of colonial days. This is especially noticeable in his 
use of Scriptural quotations. Despite the apparent 
sincerity of the plea, nothing was accomplished, maybe 
because the pamphlet could not be distributed widely, 
but more probably because a large majority of the 
Germans were Lutherans and Reformed, denomina- 
tions who were always opposed to the sectarians whom 
Saur represented. In all likelihood the chief reason for 
its failure lay in the fact that many Germans, like 
other nationalities, had through five years of hardship 
become completely opposed to reunion with England, 
an idea which many Tories could not grasp. 

For at least four months after April 1780, General 
Clinton was apparently too much occupied with other 
affairs to communicate with Saur.' However, when 
the theatre of war shifted to Virginia in 1781, the 
commander decided to recommend a diversion north- 
ward from the Chesapeake country to aid the Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland Loyalists. To explain this plan 
to General Phillips, the commander in Virginia, it is 
quite probable that Clinton sent Saur to that colony 
in May 1781. This assumption is based on the fact 
that Saur went at Clinton’s orders on a secret mission 
to Virginia in that month. Secrecy was of such impor- 
tance that he was introduced to the officers on board 
the transport under the fictitious name of Captain 


1See Saur’s Narrative in the Clinton papers. 

2See Clinton’s Observations to the British commissioners on the losses of the Loyalists 
in the Clinton papers. See also the Clinton letters in B. F. Stevens, Clinton-Cornwallis 
Controversy, Vol. I, pp. 450 and 487. 
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Longstreet.' Unfortunately for the Loyalists, Lord 
Cornwallis, who succeeded Phillips as commander in 
Virginia, did not find it expedient to adopt the plan 
suggested by Rankin and Saur, and approved by 
Clinton.? Hence the high hopes for the success of the 
Association entertained by its chief sponsors were 
never realized. Presumably it was disbanded after the 
surrender of Cornwallis in October 1781. 

Saur encouraged other groups of Loyalists besides 
those ready to form military associations. The Men- 
nonites and Dunkers of Pennsylvania, especially from 
Lancaster County, asked him in August 1780 to peti- 
tion the commander in chief to give them directions 
how to conduct themselves as loyal subjects of the 
king. They also inquired whether they would be per- 
mitted to enjoy their religious principles as heretofore. 
If the commander did not feel authorized to answer 
these questions, the Mennonites and Dunkers desired 
to have their address forwarded to the throne. Saur 
in sending this petition to Clinton took the opportunity 
of declaring that these sects had from the first com- 
mencement of the struggle desired to have instructions 
from the royal authorities and that they had held 
several meetings for the purpose of discussing condi- 
tions at one of which he himself had been present.’ 
What action, if any, was taken in reply to this petition 
is not known. 

The most interesting of all of the attempts to 
encourage loyalty in which Saur was known to have 
taken an interest was the one in which “‘the Revd. 
Mr. Mihlenberg”’ was approached.‘ Presumably this 
was Heinrich Melchior Mihlenberg, the organizer of 


1Public Records Office, Audit Office Records, class 13, bundle 102. 

*Clinton’s Observations, in the Clinton papers. 

‘Christian Musselmann’s Report, dated September 1, 1780—in the Clinton papers. 
In Saur’s note appended to this report, he briefly discusses the two sects, estimating the 
Dunkers to consist of three thousand church members and the Mennonites of two or 
three thousand families. 

‘Letter of Saur to Major André, November 5, 1779—in the Clinton papers. Reverend 
Mihlenberg might have been either Heinrich Melchior or one of his three sons, but the 
probabilities favor the former, as mentioned in the text. 
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the German Lutheran Church in America. At the 
request of Major André, Saur wrote to him in the fall 
of 1779. Mihlenberg refused to enter into any 
correspondence with the British until they had definite- 
ly explained to him the manner in which it could be 
conducted. According to him this hesitation was 
due to the fact that the times were very perilous. 
Saur reported that his agent informed him that Miih- 
lenberg had received him kindly and directed him to 
various houses where he was hospitably entertained. 
So far as we know, there the matter was dropped, but 
the incident opens up some interesting vistas of 
speculation. Was the famous Miihlenberg family 
leaning toward Toryism, despite all the apparently 
reliable information that the historians have hereto- 
fore had? Or was Miihlenberg trying to uncover the 
methods and agents of the royal secret service? Any- 
way, there is no evidence that Saur was enthusiastically 
in favor of approaching the old opponent of his family. 

The second of his activities, the collection of 
intelligence for the British army, was probably to a 
large extent allied with his attempts to organize the 
Loyalist Association in York County, although Rankin 
and his associates were by no means Saur’s only 
sources of information. Almost at the beginning of 
the Association in March 1779, its leaders sent an 
account of the material for the Patriot army, stored at 
Carlisle. It consisted of ten thousand stand of arms, 
several wagon loads of gunlocks, a cannon forge, a 
number of cannon already completed, large quantities 
of flour, beef and pork, and between eight hundred 
and nine hundred tons of powder. In the same report, 
they expressed the belief that a member of the Supreme 
Executive Council would tell them all about the 
proposed expedition against Butler.2 About a year 
later in February 1780, it was reported that the 


1Saur to Clinton, March 1779—in the Clinton papers. 
*If this referred to General Sullivan’s expedition against the Iroquois, the Loyalists’ 
hopes were apparently not realized. 
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provision stores at Carlisle were exhausted but that 
the military stores remained. The report continued 
that only two provision stores were known to exist, 
both in Maryland.' Saur himself summed up his 
information in a letter to Major André dated May 1, 
1780.2, He claimed that the Germans were particularly 
tired of the war, that there was no longer a German 
newspaper in the colonies, due to the fact that they 
refused to read rebel literature.* He further reported, 
on the authority of a member of the Supreme Execu- 
tive Council, that the Pennsylvania government was 
unable to collect taxes or even, in some localities, to 
find a collector. Saur in all of the reports made these 
accounts of the gloomy conditions among the Patriots 
the basis of a plea for immediate aid to the Association. 

Saur also suggested means of obtaining information. 
For instance, on September 9, 1780, he sent proposals 
to General Clinton to open a correspondence with 
Peter Miller of Philadelphia.‘ Miller, who according 
to Saur was a noted friend to the British government 
and had a wide circle of acquaintances, would ‘‘collect, 
discover and transmit every transaction of Congress and 
every other important occurrence in that city or prov- 
ince that may come to his knowledge’”’. Apparently 
these proposals were never accepted. 

There seems to be no doubt that Saur furnished 
much information of which no detailed record has 
survived. His own statement declares that he pro- 
cured intelligence for three successive commanders: 
Howe, Clinton, and Carleton.’ General Clinton him- 
self several years later wrote that he had often received 
information from the German printer.® 


1Dr. Welding’s Report, February 29, 1780—in the Clinton papers. The truth of the 
report was confirmed by A. F. 

*In the Clinton papers. 

*Of course, the reason for the decline of the newspapers was the condition of the coun- 
try, not the German aversion to Revolutionary sheets. 

‘In the Clinton Papers. This Miller is probably not the famous Peter Miller of the 
Ephrata Cloister. 

SNew York Public Library Loyalist Transcripts, Vol. 49, p. 447. 

sSir Henry Clinton’s Observations in the Clinton papers. 
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After the surrender of Cornwallis in October 1781 
Saur apparently concentrated most of his energies on 
attempts to secure liberal concessions from the home 
government so that the colonies could be induced to 
return to their former allegiance. To efforts of this 
kind presumably belongs his trip to England at the 
beginning of 1782. The voyage was made in order 
“to forward a memorial to the foot of the throne’’.! 
After his return to New York, he sent to Joseph Gallo- 
way suggestions how “to produce peace between 
Great Britian and the colonies on the most certain and 
lasting foundation”. The communication is dated 
October 17, 1782.2. In it, the writer insists that 
England must repeal all the acts of Parliament binding 
on the colonies and pass instead ‘‘one general and 
generous act,’’ by which the king’s supremacy would 
‘“‘remain over America as it does over Great Britain 
and Ireland’. In this way the people would soon 
repudiate their revolutionary leaders. His whole idea 
was summed up in two sentences. ‘‘The voice of the 
present rulers in America is not the voice of the people 
at large.’”’ ‘‘Something real must be done to support 
the people at large.’”’ Again as in the pamphlet, the 
thought is not original, and yet the author wins our 
respect by his evident sincerity. 

One other event of Saur’s life in New York may be 
recorded here, for it indicates how highly he was 
valued and esteemed by the British authorities. It 
also gives us a glimpse of the more personal side of the 
man’s character. Some time after his removal to New 
York, he had occasion to go aboard a prison ship. 
There to his surprise he found, almost destitute of 
clothes, Captain Nicholas Coleman who had captured 


INew York Public Library Loyalist Transcripts, Vol. 49, p. 448, and p. 462. On the 
latter page, there is the additional information that Saur borrowed twelve guineas for the 
trip from Joseph Fox, which had not yet been repaid in 1784. McCulloch, op. cit., p. 160, 
also mentions the trip. 

*Public Record Office, Audit Office Records, class 13, bundle 102. The proposal is 
signed, “‘ Pro bono publico,”’ a fact which would lead one to believe that it was originally 
written for a newspaper. 
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him in Germantown in December 1777. Saur im- 
mediately furnished him with clothes and within a few 
days secured his release and that of two of his com- 
rades. He succeeded in doing this without any 
exchange of prisoners.’ 

When Saur’s activities for the restoration of English 
supremacy ended at the close of the Revolution, he 
became an exile like so many of his fellow Tories. 
He went to London on the evacuation of New York 
and remained there almost two years.? While there, 
he vigorously and successfully pushed the claims of the 
Saur family for indemnification for the losses suffered 
in the Revolution. He himself was granted an annuity 
of forty pounds a year.* He put in claims for property 
losses of a total value of more than seven thousand 
pounds. This included more than twenty-five hundred 
pounds for himself and more than forty-five hundred 
for his three brothers and one sister. The claims 
commissioners allowed him the sum of 1289 pounds 
and each of the four others 518 pounds. None of these 
claims had been paid in 1789, except 448 pounds 8 
shillings to Christopher Saur the third.® 

In addition to the annuity and to the claim granted 
to him, Saur was also made postmaster of St. John, 
New Brunswick, and King’s printer for the province.® 
To this province in which thousands of his fellow* 
Loyalists had settled he came in May 1785.’ He ran 


1McCulloch, op. cit., pp. 229-230, obtained the information from B. W. Sower, son of 
Christopher Saur the third. 

2McCulloch, op. cit., p. 160. 

3New York Public Library Loyalist Transcripts, Vol. 6, pp 187 and 189. 

4New York Public Library Loyalist Transcripts, Vol. 11, pp. 276, 280, 330. His father 
and two of his brothers and sisters had died immediately after the Revolution and hence 
were naturally not included in the claims. This valuation is fully three thousand pounds 
less than the original valuation by Saur. Presumably the decrease is due to the refusal 
of the claims commissioners to consider certain types of losses. (See Van Tyne, The 
Loyalists in the American Revolution, p. 302.) 

&McCulloch, op. cit., pp. 160 and 214, declares that each of the second Saur’s children 
was allowed 700 pounds, but that Christopher and Peter received nothing because they 
were accidentally omitted in the schedule. Although B. W. Sower, son of the third Saur, 
made this statement to McCulloch, it is unquestionably wrong. 

tWinslow Papers, A. D. 1776-1826, edited by Rev. W. O. Raymond, p. 329 note. 

7Genealogical Table prepared by Charles G. Sower. 
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true to family traditions by immediately starting the 
publication of a newspaper, The Royal Gazette and 
Weekly Advertiser... He lived in New Brunswick for 
the next fourteen years. Up to 1790 he resided in St. 
John, then he moved to French Village in King’s 
County. Here he erected a two story log house which 
served as a residence and printing office. In 1792 he 
was an unsuccessful candidate for member of the house 
of assembly.2, On March 22, 1799, John Ryan suc- 
ceeded him as King’s printer,* and shortly thereafter 
he left New Brunswick and went to his youngest 
brother Samuel who was established in the printing 
business in Baltimore. Here he died of a stroke of 
apoplexy on July 3, 1799.‘ 


1J. W. Lawrence, Foot-Prints, or Incidents in the Early History of New Brunswick, p. 98. 
*Raymond, op. cit., p. 328, note, 

‘Ibid, p. 419, note. 

‘This date is given in the Genealogical Table prepared by Charles G. Sower. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, OCTOBER 21, 1931, 
AT THE LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY, WORCESTER 


Annual Meeting of the American Antiquarian 
Society was held at the Library of the Society, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, October 21, 1931, at 10.45 
o’clock, a.m. The meeting was called to order by the 
President, Calvin Coolidge. 

The following members of the Society were present: 
Reuben Colton, John McKinstry Merriam, Francis 
Henshaw Dewey, George Henry Haynes, Waldo 
Lincoln, George Parker Winship, Clarence Winthrop 
Bowen, Victor Hugo Paltsits, Clarence Saunders 
Brigham, Julius Herbert Tuttle, George Hubbard 
Blakeslee, William Vail Kellen, Arthur Prentice Rugg, 
Wilfred Harold Munro, Shepherd Knapp, Homer 
Gage, Livingston Davis, Charles Henry Taylor, 
Herbert Edwin Lombard, Thomas Hovey Gage, 
Lawrence Waters Jenkins, Leonard Wheeler, Isaac 
Rand Thomas, Robert Kendall Shaw, Chandler 
Bullock, Charles Eliot Goodspeed, Gardner Weld 
Allen, George Ichabod Rockwood, Lawrence Counsel- 
man Wroth, Daniel Waldo Lincoln, Frederic Winthrop, 
Frank Brewer Bemis, George Sumner Barton, Calvin 
Coolidge, Thomas Bonaventure Lawler, Charles Al- 
pheus Place, Aldus Chapin Higgins, Paul Beagary 
Morgan, Russell Sturgis Paine, James Melville Hunne- 
well, Harry Galpin Stoddard, Charles Seabury Hale, 
Lawrence Shaw Mayo, Robert Lincoln O’Brien, 
Maxwell Savage, William Davis Miller, Stephen Wil- 
lard Phillips, Edward Tuckerman Esty, Reginald 
Washburn, Joseph Henry Sinclair, Wilbur Macey 
Stone. 
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The call for the meeting was read by the Secretary. 
By unanimous consent the reading of the records was 
dispensed with. 

The report of the Council to the Society was then 
presented by the President, Mr. Coolidge. The 
Treasurer’s report was presented by Mr. Bullock and 
the Librarian’s report by Mr. Vail. It was voted to 
accept these reports and refer them to the Committee 
on Publications. 

Mr. Gage, for the Committee on the Observance of 
the Second Centennial of the County of Worcester, 
presented the following report: 


At a meeting of the Council of the American Antiquarian 
Society on September 18, 1931, a Committee, consisting of 
Mr. Brigham, Mr. Bullock and Mr. Gage, was appointed to 
make arrangements for the proper observance of the responsi- 
bilities of the Society in connection with the deposit in October 
1831 of a report by the Committee of the Worcester County 
Historical Society on the Centennial Anniversary of the 
establishment of the County of Worcester, and a bottle of 
Madeira wine to be opened and examined at the expiration of 
one hundred years. The Committee gave the matter careful 
consideration and decided that any public celebration of the 
occasion might be misconstrued and would be inappropriate. 
It therefore arranged for an informal meeting of the Council. 
Mr. Brigham extended to the members of the Council an 
invitation to dine at his house and on Wednesday, October 
14th, the following members of the Council: Messrs. Bowen, 
Lincoln, Dewey, Winship, Brigham, Gage, Blakeslee, Kellen, 
Bullock, Morgan, Taylor, Barton, and Higgins, together with 
Mr. Vail, the Librarian, met at Mr. Brigham’s house at seven 
o’clock. The company then repaired to the Council room in the 
Society’s Library. The bottle of Madeira was in the centre of 
the Council table. Mr. Lincoln presided over the gathering, 
Mr. Brigham made some explanatory remarks on the signifi- 
cance of the occasion and a few verses were read by Mr. Gage, 
after which the bottle was opened by Mr. Taylor. Somewhat 
to the surprise of the members of the Council present, the wine 
was found to be sound and palatable and must have been of 
excellent quality to have stood the test of one hundred years! 

The members then returned to Mr. Brigham’s house and 
after dinner enjoyed Mr. Bullock’s recital from the early 
records of the celebration of 1831. The major part of the 1831 
Madeira was left in its ancient bottle and being fortified and 
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replenished by a later vintage, has been recorked to remain in 
the custody of the Society for another hundred years, when 
perhaps the state of society will permit of a more ceremonious 
celebration. 


The election of officers being in order, the President 
appointed Chief Justice Rugg and Messrs. Paltsits and 
Hunnewell a committee to distribute and collect 
ballots for the election of a President, which com- 
mittee reported that there were forty-one votes cast, 
all for Calvin Coolidge, and he was declared elected. 

The President appointed Messrs. Kellen, Lawlor and 
Phillips a committee to nominate other officers of the 
Society and the committee presented the following 
nominations: 


Vice-Presidents 


Arthur Prentice Rugg, LL.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
Clarence Winthrop Bowen, LL.D., of New York, N. Y. 


Councillors 
Waldo Lincoln, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 
Francis Henshaw Dewey, A.M., of Worcester, Mass. 
George Parker Winship, Litt.D., of Dover, Mass. 
William Vail Kellen, LL.D., of Boston, Mass. 
Paul Beagary Morgan, B.S., of Worcester, Mass. 
William Evarts Benjamin, of New York, N. Y. 
George Sumner Barton, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 
Aldus Chapin Higgins, Eng.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
Matt Bushnell Jones, LL.B., of Boston, Mass. 


Secretary for Foreign Correspondence 
George Hubbard Blakeslee, L.H.D., of Worcester, 
Mass. 
Secretary for Domestic Correspondence 
Clarence Saunders Brigham,A.M.,of Worcester, Mass. 


Recording Secretary 
Thomas Hovey Gage, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


Treasurer 
Chandler Bullock, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 
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Committee on Publications 


Clarence Saunders Brigham,A.M.,of Worcester, Mass. 
Julius Herbert Tuttle, of Dedham, Mass. 


Auditors 


Homer Gage, M.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
Daniel Waldo Lincoln, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


Upon motion duly made and seconded, the Secretary 
was instructed to cast a ballot, which being done, the 
nominees were declared elected. The Recording 
Secretary was sworn to the faithful discharge of his 
duties by John M. Merriam, a Justice of the Peace. 

Mr. Gage presented the recommendations of the 
Council for membership in the Society and the 
President appointed Messrs. Lombard, Shaw and 
Place to distribute and collect ballots for new members, 
who reported that there were forty-six ballots cast, all 
for the following: 

Howard Earle Coffin, Sapeloe Island, Ga. 

James Owen Knauss, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Robert Stewart Mitchell, Boston, Mass. 

Robert William Glenroie Vail, Shrewsbury, Mass. 


The following papers were then presented: ‘‘ Thomas 
Hutchinson and his History of Massachusetts Bay,” 
by Lawrence 8. Mayo, of West Newton, Mass.; 
‘A Maya Legend in the Making,” by Edward Herbert 
Thompson, of West Falmouth, Mass.; and ‘‘The 
Periodical Literature of Ecuador, with some Reminis- 
cences of Travel in that Country,” by Joseph H. 
Sinclair, of New York, N. Y. In the absence of Mr. 
Thompson, Mr. Winship read his paper, prefacing it 
with reminiscences of the meetings of the Society when 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale and Senator George F. 
Hoar took an active part in the proceedings, and the 
second Stephen Salisbury entertained the members at 
his house. The following papers were read by title: 
‘‘Josiah Gregg and Dr. George Engelmann,” by John 
Thomas Lee of Chicago, IIl.; and ‘‘ Nathaniel Bolton, a 
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Forgotten New England Poet,’’ by Charles K. Bolton, 
of Boston, Mass. It was voted to refer the papers to 
the Committee on Publications. 

The meeting then adjourned at 1.00 p. m. and the 
members were entertained at luncheon by Mr. Aldus C. 
Higgins, at his residence on John Wing Road. 

Tuomas Hovey GaGE, 
Recording Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


oo its last meeting in April 1931, the Society 
has lost two members through death. 

Rev. George Foot Moore, of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts died on May 16, 1931. One of a gifted 
family of clergymen, he had been professor of the 
history of religion at Harvard since 1904 and president 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society in 1925. He 
was elected to this Society in 1921 and attended many 
of its meetings. 

Frederick W. Lehmann, of St. Louis, Missouri, died 
on September 12, 1931. A prominent lawyer in St. 
Louis, he served as solicitor general of the United 
States, 1910-1912. He was elected to this Society in 
1919, and although distance from New England pre- 
vented his attendance at the meetings, he manifested 
an interest in the Library of the Society, especially in 
its collections of American literature. 

The two most important gifts to the treasury of the 
Society during the year have been the bequest of 
$10,000 from the late Samuel L. Munson, and the gift 
of $5,000 from William E. Benjamin, a member of the 
Council, donated to aid the Library in carrying on its 
work. Other gifts, all of much aid to the Society in 
purchasing needed books, will be noted in the Treas- 
urer’s Report. 

The large bequest from Henry W. Cunningham, 
described at length in the April report of the Council, 
has not yet accrued to the benefit of the Society, but 
will be paid over in part during the coming winter. 
Eventually the Society will receive about $200,000 
from this notable gift. Mr. Cunningham, throughout 
the twenty years of his connection with the Society, 
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was always its liberal supporter and constant friend. 
He frequently told the officers of the Society that the 
unfailing service which the Library rendered to all 
historical writers would eventually result in the 
building up of its endowment and that he believed 
that financial aid to this particular institution partook 
of a satisfying and unusual permanency. 

The Society has done much during the year to aid 
two notable undertakings. As the result of our appeal 
to the American Council of Learned Societies, that 
body made a grant of $1,000 to Mr. Charles Evans to 
assist him in finishing his comprehensive ‘‘ American 
Bibliography” to the year 1800. The grant was made 
through the agency and endorsement of this Society 
and was paid over to Mr. Evans on his completion 
of the eleventh volume, which covered the years 
1796-1797. He is now engaged in preparing the volume 
for 1798-1799, and it is hoped that a similar grant will 
be made for the further continuance of this work. 
Sabin’s Dictionary of Books Relating to America, 
which is arranged alphabetically and needs only the 
letters of the alphabet from 8S to Z to ensure comple- 
tion, and which is also being supported by the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies, is being produced 
largely in this Library, as Mr. Vail, the Librarian, is 
editor of the work, and a special working force is using 
the resources of the Library to aid in finishing this 
undertaking. 

The choice of the Council a year ago in appointing 
Mr. R. W. G. Vail Librarian of the Society has been 
well vindicated. As the Librarian’s Report will show, 
never before in the history of the Society have the 
volume of accessions to the Library been so large and 
valuable. Our resources have been used more than 
ever, both by correspondence and by general consulta- 
tion. Already the need of more room for the working 
force, not to mention the need of more shelving, has 
made itself felt. The present library was occupied in 
1910 and the stack addition completed in 1924. The 
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total capacity was planned at somewhat over half a 
million books and pamphlets, but at the present rate 
of increase, it will be only a few years before we shall 
have to provide further shelf room. The size of the 
library has nearly doubled in the last twenty years, so 
that today we have about 507,000 titles, which is 
nearly the limit of our capacity. 

Nevertheless we shall go on increasing our collections 
as fast as is practicable. We desire especially to make 
our library of the utmost value to all students of 
American history and literature. There are constantly 
coming to light books 4nd manuscripts relating to the 
past which are of great historical value. We appeal 
especially to those having such possessions to turn 
them over to our library in order that they may be 
available for scholars. One of the chief values of such 
an institution as this lies in its completeness. If the 
original sources and records relating to certain events 
of the past are all collected in one place they are not 
only much easier of access but much more liable to be 
thoroughly examined by those who are making 
investigations. Such an opportunity makes their work 
very much more liable to be complete and accurate. 

Nearly every household and owner of a library has 
material which could be made of wide use if preserved 
in such a library as this. In many families there are 
old diaries and papers which are constantly subject to 
loss or destruction which could be preserved here with 
great benefit. Many persons have collections of books 
of no particular value to them which this library would 
prize highly. It would be a real contribution to the 
scholars of this country if such books and papers were 
turned over to this Society. 

The main object of the American Antiquarian 
Society has always been to contribute something of 
practical value. It is not primarily interested in what 
is merely curious or merely old but considers those 
subjects important which serve to contribute most to 
our knowledge of whatever relates to the events of 


| 
| 

| 
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American history. Realizing that all present problems 
have their source usually far back in the experience 
of the people, and believing that any proper under- 
standing and adequate comprehension of current 
questions can only be had through an accurate knowl- 
edge of past human action we have undertaken to 
furnish the broadest foundation of original sources for 
the investigations of scholars and the enlightenment of 
the public. We consider that this service is one of the 
utmost importance and feel certain that the good which 
so manifestly results will continue to bring it adequate 
support. 
CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
For the Council 


| 

| 
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OBITUARIES 


FREDERICK WILLIAM LEHMANN 


Frederick William Lehmann died at St. Louis, Mo., 
September 12, 1931. He was born in Prussia, Febru- 
ary 28, 1853, and when a child was brought to this 
country by his parents, who settled in Cincinnati. 
Leaving home at the age of ten, he struck out for 
himself to earn his own living, working on farms in the 
middle west. When he was about seventeen, he 
finally settled at Tabor, Iowa, where he studied for 
college, and was graduated from Tabor College in 
1873 with the degree of A.B. He passed the examina- 
tions for the Iowa bar, practised law at Tabor and 
Sidney, Iowa, Nebraska City, and Des Moines, Iowa. 
He removed to St. Louis in 1890, and there made his 
home for the remainder of his life. He became one of 
the prominent attorneys of that city, and was elected 
president of the American Bar Association in 1908- 
1909. From 1910 to 1912 he served as solicitor- 
general of the United States, returning to St. Louis to 
resume private practice. 

Mr. Lehmann was a ready and forceful speaker, and 
was always interested in American politics. He was 
one of the organizers of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, was president of the St. Louis Public 
Library Board from 1900 to 1910, and president of the 
Franklin Club of St. Louis, an organization of biblio- 
philes. His own private library was especially noted 
for its first editions and the sale of his collection, at the 
American Art Association, on December 2, 1930; was 
one of the important literary sales of the year. He 
received degrees of LL:D. from the University of 
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Missouri, from Franklin and Marshall College and 
from Washington University. He was elected to the 
American Antiquarian Society in 1919, partly because 
of the admiration which the late Charles G. Washburn, 
who knew him intimately, had conceived for his 
abilities. He married Nora Stark, of Des Moines, 
December 23, 1879, and had three children—Sears, 
Frederick W., and John D. Lehmann, all of whom were 


at one time in law partnership with their father. 
C. S. B. 


GEORGE FOOT MOORE 


George Foot Moore died at his home in Cambridge, 
Mass., May 16, 1931. He was born at West Chester, 
Penn., October 15, 1851, the son of William Eves 
and Harriet Francina (Foot) Moore. His father was 
a clergyman, and his mother was the daughter of a 
clergyman. He was prepared for college at West 
Chester Academy and Wyers’ Boarding School, and 
entered Yale with the class of 1872 at the beginning of 
the Junior year, graduating with the degree of A.B. 
After graduation he taught one year at the Hopkins 
Grammar School at New Haven, then removed to 
Ohio where he taught for two years at Columbus and 
Lancaster. He then entered Union Theological 
Seminary, receiving the degree of D.D. in 1877. The 
following year, on April 25, 1878, he married Mary S. 
Hanford, of Chicago. 

After five years as pastor of the Putnam Presbyterian 
Church at Zanesville, Ohio, he entered upon a long 
career as a college teacher of the history of religion. 
From 1883 to 1902 he was connected with Andover 
Theological Seminary as professor of Hebrew, and as 
president of the Faculty, 1899-1901. In 1902 he was 
elected professor of theology at Harvard, in 1904 being 
chosen Frothingham professor of the history of religion. 
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This office he held until his retirement as professor 
emeritus in 1928. 

Dr. Moore was the author of many books and con- 
tributions to theological journals on Biblical literature 
and history. He received the honorary degrees of 
D.D. from Marietta College in 1885, from Yale in 1897 
and from Géttingen University in 1909; LL.D. from 
Western Reserve University in 1903 and from Harvard 
in 1906; Litt.D. from Yale in 1915; and D.H.L. from 
Hebrew Union College at Cincinnati in 1925. He was 
president of the American Oriental Society, 1911-1912, 
president of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, 1921-1924, and president of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society from 1925 to 1927. He 
was elected to membership in the American Anti- 
quarian Society in 1921. He was survived only by a 
son, Albert Hanford Moore, of Cambridge. 

C. 8. B. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The Treasurer presents herewith his annual report of receipts 
and expenditures for the year ending September 30, 1931, to which 
is appended a statement of the Society’s investments and of the 
condition of the various funds. 


Net Assets, Octoser 1, 1931 


Capital bearing interest: 


Cash on deposit $17,259 .86 
Public Funds 43,414.65 
Railroad Bonds 118,141.02 
Public Utility Bonds 214,695.75 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds 23,437.50 
Bank Stocks 20,015 .93 
Railroad Stocks 52,622.28 
Public Utility Stocks 113,390.49 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Stocks 46,459.00 
Mortgages 11,600.00 

Total $661,036 .48 

Library Building and land 291,379.19 

Total Net Assets $952,415 .67 


The following securities were paid or sold during the year: 
$3,000 City of Bergen, Norway 8’s 1945 

3,000 City of Montreal 5’s 1930 

5,000 Detroit Edison Company 5’s 1940 

5,000 Jersey Central Power & Light Co. 514’s 1945 

1,000 Narragansett Electric Co. 5’s 1957 

5,000 Southern Pacific Golden Gate Ferries, Limited 514’s 1949 
50 Shares Public Service Electric & Gas (6% Cumulative 

Preferred) 
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The following securities were bought or acquired during the year: 
$5,000 Portland General Electric Co. 414’s 1960 
57 Shares Worcester Bank & Trust Company 
140 Shares National Shawmut Bank of Boston 
50 Shares United States Steel Corporation (7% Cumulative 
Preferred) 


The Principal Account has been increased by receipt of $94.82 
from the James Lyman Whitney Estate. 

The General Fund has been increased by receipt of $10,000 from 
the Estate of Samuel L. Munson. 

The Purchasing Fund has been increased by $3,005 by sale 
of duplicates. 

The Special Gifts Fund was credited with $750 from Charles H. 
Taylor, and $250 from Mrs. Roswell Skeel, Jr., for specific purposes 
and the following amounts totaling $6,825 for additional book 
purchases and current expenses: 


American Council of Learned Societies $1,000 
W. E. Benjamin 5,000 
Charles E. Goodspeed 300 
M. B. Jones 25 
A. W. Rosenbach 500 

$6,825 


The $2,000 credited last year to the General Fund has been 
transferred by vote of the Council to the Isaiah Thomas Fund. 


CHANDLER BULLOCK, 
Treasurer 


Ca 

Pr 
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PRINCIPAL ACCOUNT 


Principal received since Oct. 1, 1930 
Income added to principal 
James Lyman Whitney Estate . . . 
Gifts to General Fund............. 
Gifts to Purchasing Fund.......... 
Gifts to Special Gifts Fund........ 


Profit & Loss 
Profit by Sale 
City of Bergen, Norway 
8’s 1945 (called)............. $360.00 
City of Montreal 5’s 1930 
ch: 202 .50 


450 .00 
Jersey Central Power & Light Co. 

514’s 1945 (called)........... 237 .50 
Narragansett Electric Company 

1957 (called)............. 35.00 


Profit by Sale. 


Loss by Sale 
Southern Pacific Golden Gate 
Ferries, Ltd. 514’s 1949...... $62.50 
Public Service Electric & Gas 
6% Cumulative Preferred 
6.25 


Net increase to principal from Profit 


Expended from Special Gifts Fund... . 
Expended from Purchasing Fund. .... 
Expended from Profit & Loss....... 


Total Expended ................. 
Principal October 1,1931............ 


1,285 .00 


68.75 


1,216.25 


11,917.00 
5,962.40 
2,168.76 


24,541.07 
972,463.83 


20,048.16 
$952,415.67 
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$656,543 . 57 
291,379.19 
e | 
$94.82 
2 $10,000.00 
3,005.00 
10,225.00 23,230.00 
. | Detroit Edison Company 5’s 1940 
| 
Total Net Increase to Capital. ..... 
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[Oct., 


Income from Investments. ....... $35,584.72 
Income from Sale of Publications. . 311.80 $35,896.52 
From Special Gifts Fund to Expen- 

From Profit and Loss to Expendi- 

EXPENDITURES 
Heat, Light and Telephone. ................ 2,322.01 
Books (Special Gifts Fund)....... 1,005.42 8,865.45 
82.45 
Annuity Payments under Trust Agreement. . . 1,600.00 
Total Expenditures. 40,565.28 

Capital bearing Interest: 

17,259. 86 

399,688 . 92 

Real Estate (Library Building and land)... .. 291,379.19 

Principal October 1, 1931................ $952,415.67 

Ocroser 1, 1931 
ConDITION OF THE FuND ACCOUNTS 
Income Expended 
Fund Title Principal 1931 1931 

$196,355.30 $10,575.86 $10,575.86 
21-Bookbinding.............. 7,500.00 418.15 418.15 
22-Publishing................ 32,000.00 1,784.10 1,784. 10 
23-Isaac & Edward L. Davis... 23,000.00 1,282.32 1,282.32 
24-Levi Lincoln.............. 9,500.00 529.65 529.65 
25-Benjamin F. Thomas ...... 1,000.00 55.75 55.75 
26-Joseph A. Tenney.......... 5,000.00 278.77 278.77 
27-Ebenezer Alden............ 1,000.00 55.75 55.75 
28-Samuel F. Haven.......... 3,500.00 195.14 195.14 
29—George Chandler........... 5,500.00 306. 64 306.64 
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Income Expended 
Fund Title Principal 1931 1931 
30-Francis H. Dewey......... 10,500.00 585.41 585.41 
31-George E. Ellis............ $17,500.00 $975.68 $975.68 
32-John & Eliza Davis......... 5,000.00 278.77 278.77 
33-Stephen Salisbury, Jr....... 104,500. 00 5,826.33 5,826.33 
35-Charles F. Washburn....... 20,000. 00 1,115.06 1,115.06 
36-James F. Hunnewell........ 5,000.00 278.77 278.77 
$7-Special Gifts. ............. 3,068 . 42 249.41 249.41 
38-Eliza D. Dodge............ 3,000.00 167.26 167.26 
39-James L. Whitney.......... 1,804.17 94.82 94.82 
40-Samuel A. Green........... 5,000.00 278.77 278.77 
41-Andrew McF. Davis........ 10,000.00 557.53 557.53 
42-Nathaniel Paine .......... 38,000.00 2,118.61 2,118.61 
43-Bernard C. Steiner......... 1,000.00 55.75 55.75 
44-Charles A. Chase.......... 5,000.00 278.77 278.77 
45-Henry R. Wagner.......... 30,000.00 1,672.59 1,672.59 
46-Isaiah Thomas............ 7,000 .00 390 .27 390 .27 
47-James B. Wilbur .......... 100,000 .00 5,575.44 5,575 .44 
$650,922.41 $35,991.34 $35,991.34 
STATEMENT OF INVESTMENTS 
BonpDs 
Par Boox 
NAME Rate Martourity VALUE 
Pusiic Funps: 
The Government of the 
United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. .... 5% Feb., 1937 $3,000 $2,928.75 
Kingdom of Norway...... 6 Aug., 1944 4,000 4,103.00 
City of Trondhjem, Norway 54% May, 1957 5,000 4,912.50 
City of Winnipeg......... 6 Oct., 1946 4,000 3,970.00 
Com’Ith of Australia... ... 5 July, 1955 12,000 11,910.00 
Province of Ontario. ...... 5% Jan., 1937 2,000 2,040.00 
Toronto Harbour Commis- 
41% Sept., 1953 16,000 13,550.40 
$43,414.65 


RAILROADS: 


Alleghany Corporation.... 5 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa 


4 


June, 1949 $5,000 $5,000.00 
July, 1995 1,000 885.00 


4,000 3,096.75 
5,000 4,593.00 


Oct., 1995 
Feb., 1940 


*) 
| 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Boston & Maine Series Q .. 5 
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Boston & Maine......... 5 May, 
Chicago, Burlington & 

4 July, 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois5 May, 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois6 Oct., 
Chicago, Indiana & 

4 Jan., 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 

Paul & Pacific......... 5 Feb., 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 

Paul & Pacific......... 5 Jan., 
Illinois Central.......... 3% July, 
Illinois Central & Chicago, 

St.Louis & New Orleans5 Dec., 
Kansas City Terminal....4 Jan., 
Missouri Pacific. ........ 5 Nov., 
New York Central. ...... 5 Oct., 
New York, New Haven 

& Hartford (Harlem 

River—Port Chester)...4 May, 
Northern Pacific......... 6 July, 
4 Jan., 
Pere Marquette......... 4 July, 
Pere Marquette ......... 5 July, 
Rio Grande Western..... 4 July, 


St. Louis, San Francisco.44% Mar., 
St. Paul & Kansas City 


Short Line........... 46 Feb., 
Southern Indiana....... 4 Feb., 
Southern Pacific........ 41% May, 
Wilkesbarre & Eastern...5 June, 

Posuic UTILITIEs: 
Alabama PowerCompany5 June, 
Alabama Water Service 

5 Jan., 
Appalachian Power Com- 

5 June, 
Blackstone Valley Gas & 

5 Jan., 
Boston Elevated Railway 

4 May, 
Boston Elevated Railway 

Cedars Rapids Manufac- 

turing & Power Co...... 5 Jan., 


1955 
1949 
1951 
1934 


1956 


$5,000 


10,000 


2,000 2,000.00 


$5,000 
3,000 
6,000 
1,000 
2,000 


8,000 


5,000 


American Antiquarian Society 


$4,975.00 


4,375.00 
4,253 .75 


4,550 .00 


2,000.00 
9,195.00 


$4,475.00 
2,872. 50 
5,460.00 
800.00 
2,000 .00 
7,960.00 


4,800.00 
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$118,141.02 


|| 
5,000 5,000.00 
4,800 4,152.02 
1,000 940.00 
MEE 12,000 10,920.00 
1975 4,400 4,214.50 | 
2000 1,600 1,546.00 | 
1952 2,000 2,000.00 | 
1963 2,000 2,010.00 
1960 15,000 12,975.00 
1978 5,000 4,835.00 | 
2013 5,000 4,725.00 | 
1954 10,000 10,000.00 
2047 2,000 1,930.00 
1938 3,000 2,970.00 
1956 5,000 | 
1956 000.00 
1939 5,000 
1941 5,000 
1951 2,000 
1969 
1992 
1951 
1957 
1941 
1939 
1935 
1937 
1953 
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Detroit EdisonCompany .5 Jan., 1933 $5,000 $4,925.00 
Eastern Utilities Investing 

Corporation........... 5 Mar., 1954 5,000 4,750.00 
Gatineau Power Com- 

5 June, 1956 5,000 4,931.25 
Georgia PowerCompany .6 Mar., 1967 5,000 4,875.00 
Great Northern Power 

Se 5 Feb., 1935 7,000 6,720.00 
Illinois Power & Light 

Corporation.......... 5 Dec., 1956 5,000 4,887.50 
Indianapolis Power & 

« 5 Jan., 1957 5,000 5,062.50 
Indiana Service Corpora- 

5 Jan., 1950 6,000 5,820.00 
Iowa Public Service 

5 June, 1957 6,000 5,850.00 
Kings County Elevated 

Railroad Company.....4 Aug., 1949 5,000 4,060.00 
Manitoba Power Company 

5% Jan., 1951 5,000 4,960.00 
Montreal Light, Heat 

& Power Company, 

Lachine Power........ 5 Apr., 1933 5,000 4,650.00 
Narragansett Electric 

EE 5 Jan., 1957 7,000 6,930.00 
New England Gas & Elec- 

tric Association........ 5 Sept., 1947 5,000 4,950.00 
New Orleans Public Ser- 

ee 5 June, 1955 5,000 4,950.00 
New York Central Electric 

Corporation.......... 5% Mar., 1950 5,000 5,000.00 
New York Steam Corpora- 

6 May, 1947 10,000 10,412.50 
Niagara Falls Power 

ee 6 Nov., 1950 4,000 3,500.00 
Northern New York 

Utilities, Inc. ......... 5 July, 1955 7,000 6,730.00 
Northern States Power 

5 Apr., 1941 5,000 4,300.00 
Ohio PowerCompany....5 July, 1952 5,000 4,833.25 
Ohio Public Service 

Se 5 Sept., 1954 5,000 4,675.00 
Pacific Telephone & Tele- 

graph Company....... 5 May, 1952 5,000 4,725.00 
Portland General 

Electric Company...4%4 Sept., 1960 5,000 4,593.75 
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Public Service Company of 

51% Sept., 1954 $5,000 $4,975.00 
San Diego Water Supply 

5 Nov., 1955 5,000 5,050.00 
Southern California Edison 

5 Nov., 1939 1,000 920.00 
Tennessee Electric Power 

5 June, 1956 6,000 5,865.00 
Terre Haute Traction & 

Light Company....... 5 May, 1944 2,000 2,000.00 
Texas Electric Service Co.5 July, 1960 5,000 4,875.00 
Union Electric Light & 

Power Company of 

SESE 5% Jan., 1954 10,000 10,125.00 
United Power & Light 

Corp. of Kansas....... 5 Feb., 1947 5,000 4,950.00 
Utah Light & Traction 

5 Oct., 1944 5,000 4,590.00 
Virginia Electric & Power 

5 Oct., 1955 5,000 4,912.50 
Western United Gas & 

Electric Company...... 5% Dec., 1955 6,000 6,000.00 
Wisconsin, Minnesota Light 

& Power Company, La 

Crosse, Wisconsin... ... 5 May, 1944 5,000 4,975.00 

INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 
Boston Metropolitan Build- 

ings Incorporated. ... . 5 June, 1942 $6,000 $5,865.00 
Ellicott Square Company 

of Buffalo............ 5 Mar., 1935 6,500 6,110.00 
Second International Secur- 

ities Corporation... .. 5 Feb., 1948 5,000 4,775.00 
Shell Union Oil Corpora- 

eee 5 Oct., 1949 5,000 4,943.75 
United States Rubber 

5 Jan., 1947 2,000 1,743.75 

Total Bonds 


[Oct., 


$214,695.75 


23,437.50 
$399,688 .92 
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Par Boox 
Stocks VaLuE VALUE 
BANKS: 
200 National Shawmut Bank of Boston.. $5,000 $7,835.00 
16 Webster & Atlas National Bank of 
280 Worcester Bank & Trust Company. . 5,600 10,380 .93 
RAILROADS: 
50 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
(5% Non-Cumulative Preferred)... $5,000 $4,777.13 
30 Atlantic Coast Line (Common)...... 3,000 5,580 .00 
50 Baltimore & Ohio Railroad (4% Non- 
Cumulative Preferred)........... 5,000 3,797.28 
8 Baltimore & Ohio Railroad (Common) 800 627.21 
9 Boston & Albany Railroad.......... 900 1,080.00 
6 Boston & Maine Railroad (7% Cumu- 
lative Prior Preference) .......... 600 600.00 
50 Boston & Maine Railroad (5% Cumu- 
lative Preferred A).............. 5,000 5,000.00 
5 Great Northern Railway Company... 500 320.00 
9New London Northern Railroad 
78 New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad (Common)............. 7,800 8,620.00 
35 Northern Railroad (New Jersey)..... 3,500 3,350.00 
20 Pennsylvania Railroad Company..... 1,000 784.41 
50 Pere Marquette Railway Company 
(5% Cumulative Prior Preference) 5,000 4,991.25 
50 Southern Railway Company (5% Non- 
Cumulative Preferred) .......... 5,000 5,018.75 
50 Union Pacific Railroad Company (4% 
Non-Cumulative Preferred) ...... 5,000 4,266.25 
30 Union Pacific Railroad Company 
Pusiic UTILitizs: 
50 Alabama PowerCompany($5 Preferred) No Par $4,862.50 
75 American Telephone & Telegraph 
50 Commonwealth & Southern Corpora- 
tion ($6 Preferred) ......cccccsces No Par 5,137.50 
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$20,015.93 


$52,622.28 
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50 Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York ($5 Cumulative Preferred) . . . 

75 Consolidated Gas Electric Light & 
Power Company of Baltimore 

(5% Cumulative Preferred A)..... 

50 Duquesne Light Company (5% Cumu- 
lative First Preferred)............ 

50 Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates (444% 
Prior Preference)...............- 

50 Electric Bond & Share Company 

50 Electric Bond & Share Company 

25 Engineers Public Service Company 
($5 Convertible Preferred)........ 

30 Fall River Gas Works Company...... 
26 Fitchburg Gas & Electric Light Com- 
awe 

65 Haverhill Electric Company......... 
50 Kansas City Power & Light ($6 First 
Preferred Series B).............. 

50 Long Island Lighting Company 
(6% Cumulative Preferred, Series B) 

50 Metropolitan Edison Company ($6 Cu- 
mulative Preferred) ............. 

15 New England Telephone & Telegraph 

50 North American Edison Company 
($6 Cumulative Preferred). ....... 

200 Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
(6% Cumulative First Preferred) . 

50 Queens Borough Gas & Electric Com- 
pany (6% Cumulative Preferred) 

50 Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation 
(6% Preferred, Series D) ......... 

100 Southern California Edison Company 


(54%4%Cumulative Preferred,SeriesC) 


625 United Gas Improvement Company 

50 United Gas Improvement Company 
($5 Preferred) 


No Par 


$7,500 
5,000 
5,000 
No Par 


No Par 


1,625 
No Par 
5,000 
No Par 
1,500 
No Par 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
2,500 
No Par 


No Par 


$5,062.50 


7,500 .00 
4,975.00 
3,785.00 
5,437. 50 
4,897.50 


2,493.75 
1,198.68 


832.65 
2,225.00 


5,512.50 
5,237.50 
5,000.00 
1,492. 50 
5,193.75 
5,480.00 
4,987.50 
5,018.75 
2,525.00 


12,343.16 


4,753.75 
$113,390.49 
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INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 

50 American Founders Corporation (6% 
Cumulative First Preferred Con- 
vertible Allotment Certificates, 


50 American Tobacco Company (6% 
Cumulative Preferred)........... 5,000 5,843.75 


50 Boston Wharf Company (Common). . 5,000 5,300 .00 
27 Insurance Company of North America 270 706.25 
50 International Harvester Company (7% 


Cumulative Preferred)........... 5,000 6,737.50 
8 Pullman Incorporated.............. No Par 351.50 
100 Tide Water Oil Company (5% Cumu- 
lative Preferred) ................ 10,000 8,645.00 
5 United States Envelope Company 
(7% Cumulative Preferred). ...... 500 475.00 
100 United States Steel Corporation 
(7% Cumulative Preferred). ..... 10,000 13,387.50 46,459.00 
Total Stocks $232,487 .70 
Loans 
$2,100.00 
1,500.00 
8,000 .00 $11,600.00 
Estate 
$291,379.19 


The undersigned, Auditors of the American Antiquarian 
Society, beg leave to state that the books and accounts of the 
Treasurer, for the year ending September 30, 1931, have been 
examined by Nelson P. Wood, Accountant, and his certificate that 
they are correct is herewith submitted. 

The Auditors further report that they have personally examined 
the securities held by the Treasurer and find the same to be as 
stated by him and the balance of cash on hand duly accounted for. 


(Signed) Homer GaGg, 
DANIEL W. LINCOLN, 
Auditors 
October 1, 1931. 
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Worcester, Mass., October 1, 1931 


I hereby certify that I have examined the books and accounts 
of the Treasurer of the American Antiquarian Society, made up 
for the year ending September 30, 1931, and find same to be 


correct. 


1832 


1840 
1852-1867 
1884 
1858-1878 
1858, 1868 
1868 
1868, 1879 
1869 
1871-1910 
1873, 1874 
1872 
1874, 1881 
1881 
1882 
1884 
1886, 1899 
1907 
1889 
1895 
1900 
1900, 1917 
1900-1920 
1905 
1907 
1909 
1910-1930 


1910-1928 


(Signed) Nexson P. Woop, 
Accountant 


ContrRIBUTORS OF $500 AND MORE TO THE SOcIETY’s 
INVESTED Funps 


Isaiah Thomas, Worcester (legacy)............... 
Nathaniel Maccarty, Worcester (legacy).......... 
William McFarland, Worcester (legacy)........... 
Stephen Salisbury, Worcester.................... 
Stephen Salisbury, Worcester (legacy)............ 
Isaac Davis, 
Levi Lincoln, Worcester (legacy $940)............ 
Benjamin F. Thomas, Boston (legacy $1000)...... . 
Nathaniel Thayer, Boston. ..................... 
Edward L. Davis, Worcester.................... 
Miss Nancy Lincoln, Shrewsbury (legacy $200).... . 
John P. Bigelow, Boston (legacy)................. 
Ebenezer Alden, Randolph (legacy $1000)......... 
Joseph A. Tenney, Worcester (legacy)............ 
Samuel F. Haven, Worcester (legacy)............. 
George Chandler, Worcester.................... 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester................ 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester (legacy)......... 
Francis H. Dewey, Worcester (legacy)............ 
George E. Ellis, Charlestown (legacy)............. 
John C. B. Davis, Washington, D.C.............. 
Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal. (legacy $5000)... 
Andrew McFarland Davis,Cambridge (legacy $6000) 
Andrew H. Green, New York (legacy).......... , 
Charles E. French, Boston (legacy)............... 
Mrs. Frances W. Haven, Worcester (legacy). ...... 
Charles G. Washburn, Worcester (legacy $5000) .. . 
Mrs. Eliza D. Dodge, Worcester (legacy) .......... 
James F. Hunnewell, Boston.................-.- 
Charles H. Davis, Worcester...................-. 
Henry W. Cunningham, Boston.................. 
Eugene F. Bliss, Cincinnati. 


$23,152 


1 


1 
1 
| 1' 
1 
1 
1 
| 
| | 
500 1 
21,545 | 1 
20,000 1 
1,700 1 
1,040 1 
500 
1,100 
500 
10,600 
500 
1,000 
1,100 
5,000 
1,000 
500 
10,000 
235,000 
2,000 
10,000 
1,000 
6,000 
8,000 
4,840 
1,000 
2,000 
20,000 
3,000 
5,000 
2,000 
1,750 
1,000 
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1910-1928 
1910-1928 
1910-1928 


1910-1930 
1911-1928 
1911, 1919 
1912 
1912, 1913 
1913 


1920-1931 
1921 
1921-1930 
1922-1927 
1926 
1927 


1928 


Report of the Treasurer 


A. George Bullock, Worcester................... 
William B. Weeden, Providence ................. 
Charles L. Nichols, Worcester. .................. 
Samuel B. Woodward, Worcester................ 
Waldo Lincoln, 
Samuel S. Green, Worcester. 
James L. Whitney, Cambridge (legacy & accum.). . . 
Francis H. Dewey, Worcester.................... 
Samuel A. Green, Boston (legacy $5000)........... 
Samuel V. Hoffman, New York................. 
Mrs. Deloraine P. Corey, Malden................ 
Albert H. Whitin, Whitinsville.................. 
Daniel Merriman, Boston (legacy)............... 
Miss Jane A. Taft, Worcester (legacy) ............ 
Miss Katharine Allen, Worcester (legacy)... ...... 
Samuel L. Munson, Albany, N. Y. (legacy $10,000) 
Nathaniel Paine, Worcester (legacy)............. 
John W. Farwell, Boston (legacy $5,000)........ 
Bernard C. and Walter R. Steiner, Baltimore...... 
Jerome R. George, Worcester.................... 
Russell S. Paine, Worcester. .................. 
William B. Scofield, Worcester.................. 
George F. Fuller, Worcester..................... 
Leonard Wheeler, Worcester.................... 
Theodore T. Ellis, Worcester.................... 
Charles L. Allen, 
William T. Forbes, Worcester................... 
Mrs. Mary C. Bullock, Worcester.............. 
William S. Mason, Evanston, Ill. ................ 
Hampton L. Carson, Philadelphia................ 
Chastes Taylor, Bostom 
Alice C. Gage, Worcester .............ccccceeess 
T. Hovey Gage, Worcester... 
Mrs. Fannie C. Lincoln, Worcester............... 
Paul B. Morgan, Worcester .. 
Aldus C. Higgins, Worcester .................... 
Forrest W. Taylor, Worcester ......... 
George I. Rockwood, Worcester ................. 
Worcester Telegram Publishing Company, Worcester 
George Crompton, Worcester 
George 8. Barton, Worcester 
Charles M. Thayer, Worcester .................. 
Clarence S. Brigham, Worcester ................. 
Henry R. Wagner, San Marino, Cal. ............. 
James B. Wilbur, Manchester, Vt................ 


5,000 
30,000 
100,000 
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$2,000 
| 500 
8,125 
6,000 
| 3,500 
| | 1,000 
| 1'804 
| 8,125 
| | 5,100 
5,000 
1,000 
1,000 
| 1,000 
| 1,000 
| 4,000 
| 11,000 
| 38,123 
6,000 
1,000 
1,000 
| 2,500 
2,500 
1,000 
5,000 
2,500 
1,000 
1,000 
500 
2,500 
500 
750 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
5,000 
5,625 
5,000 
10,000 
5,625 
5,000 
1,500 
1,000 
1,000 
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Carnegie Corporation of New York.............. $7,500 
1929 George S. Eddy, New York................-.05: 500 
1929-1930 Thomas B. Lawler, New York.................. 1,000 

Frances Crocker Sloane, New York............. 5,000 
1930 Clarence W. Bowen, New York ................. 5,000 

A. 8S. W. Rosenbach, New York.................. 

James B. Wilbur 5,000 


ReEvisep List or Funps. 


“Fund of $12,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah 
Thomas. Called “Librarian’s and General Fund” 1858. Amounted 
in 1927 to $35,000 and made part of “General Fund.” 

“Fund of $5,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah Thomas. 
Called “Collection and Research Fund,” 1858. Amounted in 1927 
to $17,000 and made part of ‘General Fund.” 

“Bookbinding Fund,” established 1856 through gift of $5,000 
from Stephen Salisbury. Amounted in 1931 to $7,500. 

“Publishing Fund,” established in 1857 through subscriptions 
of about $5,500. Increased by bequest of $10,000 from Stephen 
Salisbury in 1884. Amounted in 1931 to $32,000. 

“Isaac and Edward L. Davis Fund,” established by gifts of 
$1,500 from Isaac Davis in 1868 and $5,000 from Edward L. 
Davis. Amounted in 1931 to $23,000. 

“Lincoln Legacy Fund,” established in 1868 by bequest of 
$1,000 from Levi Lincoln and increased by accumulation of un- 
expended interest. Increased in 1927 by gift of $2,500 from Waldo 
Lincoln and called “Levi Lincoln Fund.” Amounted in 1931 to 
$9,500. 

“Benjamin F. Thomas Fund,” established in 1879 by bequest 
from Benjamin F. Thomas. Amounted in 1931 to $1,000. 

“Tenney Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $5,000 from 
Joseph A. Tenney. In 1928 it was called the “Joseph A. Tenney 
Fund.” Amounted in 1931 to $5,000. 

“Alden Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $1,000 from 
Ebenezer Alden. In 1928 it was called the “Ebenezer Alden Fund.” 
Amounted in 1931 to $1,000. 
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“Haven Fund,” established in 1882 by bequest of $1,000 from 
Samuel F. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $1,500 and increased in 
1927 to $3,500 by adding bequest of $2,000 from Frances W. 
Haven; and called the “‘Samuel F. Haven Fund.” Amounted in 
1931 to $3,500. 

“George Chandler Fund,” established in 1884 by bequest of 
$500 from George Chandler. Increased in 1927 by gift of $5,000 
from his daughters, Mrs. Mary Chandler Bullock and Fanny 
Chandler Lincoln. Amounted in 1931 to $5,500. 

“Francis H. Dewey Fund,” established in 1889 by bequest of 
$2,000 from Francis H. Dewey. Increased in 1927 by gift of 
$5,625 from his son, Francis H. Dewey. Amounted in 1931 to 
$10,500. 

“George E. Ellis Fund,” established in 1895 by bequest of 
$10,000 from George E. Ellis. Amounted in 1931 to $17,500. 

“John and Eliza Davis Fund,” established in 1900 by gifts of 
$1,000 each from John C. B. Davis, Horace Davis and Andrew 
McF. Davis. Increased in 1910 by gift of $1,000 from Andrew 
MeF. Davis. Amounted in 1931 to $5,000. 


“Life Membership Fund,” established by vote of Council in 
1901. Amounted in 1928 to $4,650 when it was made part of the 
“General Fund.” 


“Salisbury Legacy Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of 
$200,000 from Stephen Salisbury. Depleted by cost of construction 
of Library Building. Amounted in 1928 to $104,348 when it was 
called “Stephen Salisbury, Jr. Fund.’”’ Amounted in 1931 to 
$104,500. 

“Frances W. Haven Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of 
$2,000 from Frances W. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $2,000 
when it was made part of the “Samuel F. Haven Fund.” 


“Purchasing Fund,” established at $4,000 in 1909 by vote of 
Council, both principal and income to be spent in purchase of 
libraries or parts of libraries. 


“Charles F. Washburn Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of 
$5,000 from Charles G. Washburn. Increased in 1927 by gift of 
$10,000 from same donor. Increased in 1928 by bequest of $5,000 
from same donor. Amounted in 1931 to $20,000. 


| 
| 

| 
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“James F. Hunnewell Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of 
$5,000 from James F. Hunnewell. Amounted in 1931 to $5,000. 

“Special Gifts Fund,” established in 1910 as a fund for special 
gifts, both principal and income to be spent for specific purposes. 

“Centennial Fund,” established in 1910 by vote of Council. 
Amounted in 1927 to $33,550 when it was made part of ‘General 
Fund.” 

“Eliza D. Dodge Fund,” established in 1910 by bequest of 
$3,000 from Eliza D. Dodge. Amounted in 1931 to $3,000. 


“James Lyman Whitney Fund,” established in 1912 by bequest 
from James Lyman Whitney. Amounted in 1931 to $1,804. 

“Samuel A. Green Fund,” established in 1919 by bequest of 
$5,000 from Samuel A. Green. Amounted in 1931 to $5,000. 

“ Andrew McF. Davis Fund,” established in 1920 by bequest of 
$6,000 from Andrew McF. Davis. Amounted in 1931 to $10,000. 

“Nathaniel Paine Fund,” established in 1921 by bequest of over 
$38,000 from Nathaniel Paine. Amounted in 1931 to $38,000. 


“Bernard C. Steiner Fund,” established in 1927 at $1,000 by 
bequest from Bernard C. Steiner and gifts from Walter R. Steiner. 
Amounted in 1931 to $1,000. 

“Charles A. Chase Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of $2,500 
each from Mrs. Alice Chase Gage and Thomas Hovey Gage. 
Amounted in 1931 to $5,000. 

“Henry R. Wagner Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of 
$30,000 from Henry R. Wagner, the income to revert to the 
Society after death of himself and wife. Amounted in 1931 to 
$30,000. 

“General Fund” so named in 1927 includes the “Librarian’s and 
General Fund,” the “Collection and Research Fund,” the “Life 
Membership Fund” and the “Centennial Fund.” Amounted in 
1931 to $196,355. 

“Tsaiah Thomas Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $5,000 
from Frances Crocker Sloane. Increased in 1930 by $2,000. 
Amounted in 1931 to $7,000. 

“James B. Wilbur Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $100,000 
from James B. Wilbur. Amounted in 1931 to $100,000. 


= 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


HE gathering of a great historical collection such 
as ours is of little value to the scholarly world, if 
the library is merely a storehouse. The users must 
come after the ‘‘mousetrap,” or there will be no 
‘‘beaten path to the door.”’ During the past year it 
has occasionally happened that the seating capacity of 
our reading room has been exhausted, and we have 
often had a room nearly full of historians and graduate 
students, many of whom have come long distances to 
spend many days or weeks with the rich resources of 
our collections. They have come, not alone from New 
England and the central states, but from Florida, 
Louisiana, and Virginia, from California and British 
Columbia, from England, France, and even from Persia. 
The restorers of historic Williamsburg have asked 
us to help them with the architectural and social back- 
ground of their enterprise. Other investigators have 
studied the development of keelboating on our western 
waters, the oriental trade of our eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century merchant marine, the sugar industry of 
Louisiana prior to 1802, or the history of this or that 
railroad. 

A well-known novelist needed the historical back- 
ground of the American wars with Tripoli; an historian 
wished contemporary references to De Tocqueville’s 
visit to America in 1831; while still another wished to 
make a study of Colonial military costumes. 

A well-known authority on lithography made large 
use of our rich collections for a history of the introduc- 
tion of that art into America. Another investigator 
was made happy by the discovery of our wealth of 
material, both engraved and in manuscript, on the 
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early engraver, Amos Doolittle. Our newspaper files 
were scanned for examples of American newspaper wit 
and humor between 1816 and 1865, for contemporary 
criticisms, in the Boston papers, of the early works of 
Poe, and for the history of the beginnings of sport in 
America, from cock fights to the prize ring, from puppet 
shows to dancing, from horse racing and riding to 
hounds to the introduction of whist and golf and the 
beginnings of baseball. 

A restauranteur found here a wealth of colonial 
recipes; a graduate student unearthed many new titles 
for her bibliography of the writings of negroes before 
1825. Students of early American fiction, of Freneau’s 
prose works, of Maine and Vermont printing, of the 
development of the writing of American textbooks, of 
eighteenth century magazines, of New England folk 
songs, and of American anti-Catholic agitation, all 
found an abundance of material. Of course, only a 
few random illustrations of the varied inquiries which 
have come to our library have been jotted down here to 
show that our resources are national, and not limited 
to any one locality or period of our history. Those who 
could not come to Worcester have written, and 
hundreds of letters have been sent out with the his- 
torical, biographical, or bibliographical information 
they required. 

The financial depression of the past year has, 
curiously enough, been a benefit to us in the building 
up of our collections, for the dealers have redoubled 
their efforts to offer us attractive material at more 
reasonable prices, and many a private citizen has 
brought us the contents of his attic with the hope, 
often vain, of realizing a little on the literary lumber of 
his ancestors. As a result, we have, this year, been 
able, by the searching of many lists and the examining 
of many heaps of books, to add fully a third more 
material to our shelves than in any previous year in 
our history. The total is as follows: 
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Books 11,213 
Pamphlets 11,912 
Engravings, maps, manuscripts, ete. 5,320 
Miscellaneous unbound newspapers 1,212 


or a total of 29,657 accessions for the year, including at 
least two large collections of several thousand manu- 
scripts and views, which have not been itemized in the 
total count. This year’s additions bring the total 
of bound volumes to 197,913, and of pamphlets to 
308,825, a total of 506,738 titles in the library. This, 
with our uncounted collection of manuscripts, engrav- 
ings, maps, broadsides, etc., brings the resources of 
the library to well over a million pieces. 

The great financial value of our Library is well 
illustrated by examining the prices in a single dealer’s 
catalogue issued during the past year. This catalogue 
listed fifteen volumes of unusual rarity of which this 
library already owned examples. These were priced at 
a total of over $24,000.00. In another recent work 
which gives estimated values of American literary 
first editions, thirty-two important titles which we 
have on our shelves are valued at a total of around 
$20,000.00. 

By the will of Mr. Henry W. Cunningham, the 
Society secured, in addition to his most generous 
financial bequest, five oil portraits, and a portion of his 
private library. The paintings include Hanatschek’s 
portrait of Mr. Cunningham, Christian Gullager’s 
portraits of Mr. Cunningham’s great-grandfather, 
David West, his grandmother, Abigail Leonard (West) 
Cunningham, and David West, Jr., the two latter 
being child portraits, and a modern copy of the well- 
known portrait of Increase Mather by Van der Spritt. 
From Mr. Cunningham’s library came a total of 471 
pieces exclusive of a considerable number of duplicates, 
including many valuable genealogies and local histories, 
and his remarkable collection of Harvard class reports, 
one of the finest in private hands. This bequest, with 
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the excellent showing already on our shelves, makes our 
collection of these reports, which have such great 
biographical value, greater than can be found in any 
other public library except that of Harvard. 

The very attractive tall clock, now in the Council 
room, came to the Society by bequest from the late 
Judge Samuel Utley, who died at Worcester, Novem- 
ber 17, 1930. The clock was made by Wilson of 
Birmingham, about 1810, and descended to Judge 
Utley from Samuel Borden of New Braintree. 

The largest single purchase of the year was part of 
the stock of a former Cambridge bookseller. It 
included 3,262 books and pamphlets, and was rich in 
literary first editions and minor historical works. A 
collection of over 2,000 city directories was received by 
exchange from the Library of Congress, with something 
over 100 from other sources, making ours one of the 
three largest collections in this field in the country. 
Though directories look most uninviting on the shelves 
and take up a great deal of room, they are extensively 
used in biographical research. 

What is doubtless the most valuable single news- 
paper ever acquired by our Library was received this 
year through the generous gift of Mr. I. N. Phelps 
Stokes, as was announced in the April Council report. 
It is entitled: ‘‘The Present State of the New-English 
Affairs,’’ and was printed on a single folio page and 
sold by Samuel Green of Boston in 1689. It was the 
first publication in the nature of a newspaper issued in 
the American Colonies, and so is of the greatest 
importance in our collection of early American news- 
papers. The only other known copy is in the Massa- 
chusetts State Library. Many rare newspaper files 
were secured this year, the more important of which 
are listed below, but mention should be made of the 
unique files of the (York) Volks Berichter for 1799- 
1801, the (Alexandria) Times and District of Columbia 
Advertiser for 1802, and the collection of about 
1000 issues of amateur journals printed during the last 
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seventy-five years, of which we now have the second 
finest collection. Some 700 philatelic magazines also 
came to us as the gift of one of our most generous mem- 
bers, and we were fortunate in securing a complete file 
of the very rare Fergus Historical Series, and long runs 
of Der Deutsche Pioneer and Deutsch-Amerikanische 
Geschichtsblatter, as well as two needed volumes of 
the Southern Literary Messenger. The more impor- 
tant newspaper files received this year are as follows: 


GEORGETOWN, CoLUMBIAN, 1826-29 
SAVANNAH, ADVERTISER, 1870-74 

SAVANNAH, CoLUMBIAN Museum, 1796-99, 1817-20 
Savanna, GAZETTE or GreoraiA, 1783-85, 1787-88 
SAVANNAH, GEorGIA GAZETTE, 1788-90, 1894-1802 
Savanna, GEORGIAN, 1831-33, 1851-52 
SAVANNAH Museum, 1822 

SavANNAH News, 1862 

SAVANNAH, REPUBLICAN, 1809-12, 1863 

New Louisiana Gazette, 1822-23 
Hancock GAZETTE, 1821-22 

LEWISTON JouRNAL, 1849-51 

Live Rock 1849-51 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND GAZETTE, 1789 
Patriot, 1814 

BALTIMORE TELEGRAPHE, 1795-96 

Boston, Bay State Democrat, 1841-42 
Fart River News, 1845-53 

New Beprorp Mercury, 1824-25 

Taunton Wuia, 1838-41 

Detroit TRIBUNE, 1861-63 

CuEerrRY VALLEY GAZETTE, 1820-21 

New YorkK ADVERTISER, 1818-19 

New York Packet, 1784-85 

Troy, NorTHERN BupaGeEt, 1800 

RALEIGH Star, 1808-09 

York Gazette, 1816-17 

York, PENNSYLVANIA HERALD, 1792 

York Recorper, 1800-02, 1818-19, 1822-23 
York, Votks Bericuter, 1799-1801 
CHARLESTON, CoOLUMBIAN HERALD, 1785-86 
ALEXANDRIA, TimMEs, 1802 


There is a rapidly growing interest throughout the 
country in American literary first editions, stimulated 
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in part by the spectacular prices of the Jerome Kern 
sale, and by the writings of such enthusiasts as 
A. Edward Newton and Barton Currie, and by the 
publication of the valuable, though not exhaustive, 
**Collecting American First Editions,’ by Richard 
Curle, and the less detailed, but more inclusive, ‘‘High 
Spots of American Literature” and ‘‘ American First 
Editions” of Merle Johnson. As a result, our library 
has been inundated by a flood of requests for exact 
bibliographical information regarding first editions, 
and it is a satisfaction to have a splendid collection at 
our elbow for reference. More than a thousand first 
editions of the works of our better known American 
authors have been placed on our shelves this year, 
many by purchase, but some of the most important by 
the generous gift of our own members, including many 
items of unusual interest presented by Mr. Charles H. 
Taylor. The importance of these accessions may be 
judged to some extent by the fact that within the year, 
we have received first editions of the following works: 
“The Federalist,” by Alexander Hamilton and others, 
Cooper’s ‘“‘The Last of the Mohicans,’ Irving’s 
‘‘Knickerbocker History of New York,” with a very 
fine impression of the folding plate, and his ‘‘ Tales of a 
Traveller” in the original wrappers as issued, the rare 
earliest issue of Dana’s ‘“‘Two Years Before the 
Mast,’’ Whittier’s ‘‘Legends of New England,” 
Hawthorne’s ‘‘Wonder Book,”’ Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’”’ Mark Twain’s ‘‘Huckleberry Finn,” 
in the rare blue cloth binding, Stockton’s ‘‘The Lady, 
or the Tiger?,’’ Harris’ ‘‘ Uncle Remus,”’ the presenta- 
tion copy to her future husband of Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox’s ‘‘ Poems of Passion,’’ Howell’s ‘‘The Rise of 
Silas Lapham,”’ Stephen Crane’s ‘‘The Red Badge of 
Courage,’’ O. Henry’s ‘‘Cabbages and Kings,” and a 
presentation copy to the Society of the limited first 
edition of the ‘‘ Autobiography” of our President. 
The waning supply of English and Continental 
books has forced American collectors to turn to the 
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fascinating early literature of their own land, and so we 
find a growing interest in the beginnings of American 
poetry, fiction and drama, a field in which this Library 
has always been unusually rich. Hundreds of new 
titles have come our way this year, but only a few can 
be mentioned. One entertaining volume, of which no 
other copy of any edition seems to have survived, is 
entitled: ‘‘ Verses upon Fourteen Different Occasions: 
Composed in Albany goal, in the year 1768. By 
Nathaniel Robinson.” It is the third edition and was 
printed in Boston by William McAlpine in 1773. Who 
the author was or why he was in jail, neither history 
nor his verses have revealed. That he had been 
unjustly locked up without a trial, and that he dis- 
approved of the scant prison fare provided by the 
thrifty Dutch burgers of Albany is, however, abun- 
dantly evident from the final poem ‘‘Composed by 
Nathaniel Robinson, about himself.” 
“Poor Robinson has left his home, 
Which was at Philip’s patent, 


And in this goal the silly fool 
Is now shut up a fatting. 


If he could eat those sorts of meat, 
And such condemned stuff 

As rats and mice and body lice, 
He might be fat enough.” 


He then proceeds to tell of his prison fare and what 
he thinks of the officials and citizens of Albany and 
ends with the spirited stanza. : 

“T beg and pray both night and day, 
The Dutch and all their gang 
May swim like smelts in butter milk, 
And land at Amsterdam.” 


Most of his verses are pious moralizings, but there 
is one poem ‘‘On the Taking of Fort William Henry”’ 
and another ‘‘On the Death of the Reverend Mr. 
Greenwood, of Rehoboth” which are of some interest. 

The influence of the early English novelists such as 
Samuel Richardson and Fanny Burney is shown in the 
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anonymous novel: “‘ Fidelity Rewarded: or, the History 
of Polly Granville”... Boston, 1796, which we recent- 
ly secured. It is one of the earliest American novels 
and, in spite of its English tone, has American actors 
and an American setting, though it is singularly un- 
interesting. A somewhat livelier and much briefer 
bit of American fiction is ‘‘The Unfortunate Lovers, 
and Cruel Parents: A very Interesting Tale, founded 
on fact. Written by Mrs. Patterson.”’ It was crudely 
printed in Springfield by T. Ashley in 1800. It is a 
curious combination of dialogue and stage directions, 
and though it should have been a play, it apparently 
awoke to find itself a novelette. Both of these crude, 
early attempts at the writing of fiction are unknown to 
bibliographers and literary historians, and seem to 
have survived only in the unique copies on our shelves. 
Perhaps the most famous eighteenth century novel 
to appear in America was Mrs. Susanna Haswell 
Rowson’s ‘‘Charlotte Temple. A Tale of Truth.” 
Though its author was born in England, she came to 
America with her father at the age of five and spent 
much of her picturesque career on this side of the 
water. At one time a governess in the family of the 
Duchess of Devonshire, at another a _ successful 
actress both in England and America, and still later 
the proprietress of a select school for young ladies in 
Boston, Mrs. Rowson found time to write a host of 
magazine articles and not a few very popular books. 
Her greatest fame rests, however, on her one book 
which is still read today, the story of a poor English 
girl who was brought to America by a rascally Army 
officer and abandoned. Its sugar-coated sentiment- 
ality still attracts an audience, and it is one of the few 
novels of its day which is still in constant demand. 
The first American edition has the title: ‘“Charlotte. 
A Tale of Truth. By Mrs. Rowson, of the New 
Theatre, Philadelphia: author of Victoria, the Inquisi- 
tor, Fille de Chambre, ete. . . . Philadelphia: Printed 
by D. Humphreys, for M. Carey, No. 118 Market- 
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street. MDCCXCIV.” It isa volume of unusual 
rarity, and we were fortunate in securing a splendid 
copy this year. Its popularity called for a second 
edition a few months after the first, and a third in 
1797, all of which are in our Library. A review of the 
book is pasted on the fly leaf preceding the title in the 
first edition, while in the second edition the review is 
printed on this preliminary leaf, and the date of 
imprint is given in full as October 9, 1794. 

In 1905 the best edition of ‘‘Charlotte’’ appeared 
under the editorship of Francis W. Halsey, and 
included a biography of the author, numerous illus- 
trations, and a bibliography. Nearly all copies of 
this book have been read to pieces by sentimental 
nursemaids, so that it is now rather difficult to find it 
in any but the latest editions. Our Library’ has 
assembled forty-six editions, however, including six- 
teen acquired this year. It is interesting that over a 
third of our editions were not listed by Halsey. 

The success of ‘‘Charlotte Temple” led the author 
to write a far less successful sequel, originally entitled: 
“‘Charlotte’s Daughter,” but later called ‘‘ Lucy 
Temple.’’ Our Library has one edition with each title, 
the latter having been secured but a few weeks ago. 
Several of Mrs. Rowson’s other writings have been 
on our shelves for many years, both in first and later 
editions, but none of them ever appealed to the senti- 
mental eighteenth century ladies or twentieth century 
stenographers as did the sad and tragic ‘‘ Charlotte,” 
on whose supposed grave in Trinity Churchyard they 
left so many flowers in the days gone by. 

The earliest dramatic production by a native 
American author published in the American colonies 
was Thomas Godfrey’s ‘‘The Prince of Parthia, a 
Tragedy,”’ a five-act drama in not too bad blank 
verse, filling 128 quarto pages. It was first published 
posthumously in the author’s ‘‘Juvenile Poems on 
Various Subjects,’”’ and was accompanied by an ac- 
count of the author and his writings by Nathaniel 
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Evans. The volume was printed in Philadelphia by 
Henry Miller in 1765. Ours, which is in its original 
binding, is one of three located copies. In this 
connection, it is interesting that we also have a copy 
of the extremely rare first play by an American, suc- 
cessfully acted on the American stage. It is Royal 
Tyler’s ‘‘The Contrast,” printed in Philadelphia in 
1790. George Washington’s copy sold in 1919 for 
$2800.00, and is now in the Wilbur collection in the 
University of Vermont, which is not unfitting, as Tyler 
was born in the Green Mountain State. 

Our forefathers depended largely for their literature 
on importations from England and on American re- 
prints of the esteemed English and Continental 
authors. It frequently happens that the first Ameri- 
can editions are much rarer than first English, and not 
infrequently that the works of British writers ap- 
peared here before they did at home, as in the case of 
certain works of Lamb, Dickens, Kipling and Steven- 
son. To understand the cultural background of our 
predecessors we must, then, have available in such a 
library as this, the early American editions of the 
foreign authors most admired in the early days of our 
colonies and our republic. Four titles of special 
interest in this field have been acquired during the 
twelvemonth, and all of them are rare. Perhaps the 
scarcest is John Bunyan’s ‘‘ Jerusalem Sinner Saved,” 
Boston, 1733, of which the only other located copy is in 
the Boston Public Library. It is not generally known 
that we also have one of the three copies of the 
excessively rare first American editions of ‘‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’’ Boston, 1681, a perfect copy being in the 
Huntington Library and a fragment in the Boston 
Publie Library. These are but two of the titles in our 
remarkable collection of the American editions of 
Bunyan’s many works, which surpasses the world’s 
greatest collection of Bunyan literature in the New 
York Public Library for the period of American 
printing from 1681 to 1820. 
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Another great rarity, recently acquired, is the second 
American edition, and the first to have a portrait, of 
the poems of Robert Burns, published in New York in 
1788. The Library already owned a copy of the even 
rarer first American edition, printed in Philadelphia 
earlier in the same year. The only copies of either 
edition located in Evans’ Bibliography are those in the 
Library of Congress and in this Library. 

The first American edition of Charles Lamb’s 
‘‘Mrs. Leicester’s School” . . . George Town, 1811, 
and the first American edition of Dickens’ ‘‘ Christmas 
Carol,”’ Philadelphia, 1844, also came to us this year, 
and each is a very desirable rarity. The latter is 
almost an exact replica of the original English edition, 
even to the attractive colored plates, accurately copied 
from the originals by John Leech. 

It is probable that our collection of early American 
children’s books is the largest in any public institu- 
tion, and this collection has been greatly enriched in 
recent months both by purchase and by the gift of our 
members, especially through the generosity of one of 
the best known collectors of juvenile literature, Mr. 
Wilbur Macey Stone. Rarest of all items in this field 
is the horn book, the predecessor of the primer, and 
we were extremely fortunate when Mr. George A. 
Plimpton generously shared with us by presenting a 
fine seventeenth century example from his own un- 
rivalled horn book collection. This year also brought 
us, after a long search, a set of Tuer’s sumptuous 
monograph on the horn book, published in London in 
1896. 

Next in interest to the horn book is the ‘“‘New 
England Primer,’’ and we have been fortunate this 
year in adding no less than twenty-four new editions, 
every one a rarity, to our already remarkable collec- 
tion, so that we now have 271 editions and variants of 
this interesting work. Of recent accessions, the unique 
Springfield, 1795 edition, is most interesting, with the 
Boston, 1798 edition not far behind. 
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There is always a fascination in examining an early 
edition of ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,’ several of which have 
come to us this year, three from Mr. Stone, who 
robbed his own collection to give us the only ones we 
lacked. We now have 79 editions, all but two or three 
being American. Though there are several large 
Defoe collections in this country, it is doubtful if any 
of them can approach our showing of the delightful 
early American editions with their quaint woodcuts 
and copperplates. 

We always add many hundreds of new titles each 
year to our amazing collection of early American text- 
books, but seldom can we find as interesting and 
valuable a title as that given to the Society this year 
by Mr. Charles H. Taylor. James Hodder first pub- 
lished his famous Arithmetick in London in 1661, and 
it went through many editions before it emigrated to 
the American Colonies. The title of this first American 
edition reads: ‘‘ Hodder’s Arithmetick: or, that neces- 
sary art made most easy. Being explained in a way 
familiar to the capacity of any that desire to learn it in 
a little time. By James Hodder, Writing-Master. 
The five and twentieth edition, revised, augmented, 
and above a thousand faults amended, by Henry Mose, 
late servant and successor to the author. Boston: 
Printed by J. Franklin, for S. Phillips, N. Buttolph, 
B. Elliot, and E. Negus, Booksellers in Boston, and sold 
at their shops. 1719.”’ This was the first arithmetic 
published in the country, and is doubly interesting 
because it was printed by James Franklin, the brother 
of Benjamin Franklin, and printed at the time when 
Benjamin was an apprentice working in his brother’s 
office. It is one of the very rarest of American books 
and ours is the only known perfect copy in the original 
binding. As a frontispiece there is a crude woodcut 
portrait of the author, one of the first illustrations in 
any American book. 

James Franklin, whose press was started at Boston 
in 1718, was apparently the first American printer to 
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make a special feature of illustrations in his books, 
though there was now and then a woodcut in an earlier 
volume. Two other publications issued by him in 1719, 
Richard Bernard’s ‘‘Isle of Man,” and Josephus’ 
‘‘Wars of the Jews,” (a copy of the former is owned by 
the Society, and the latter by Dr. Rosenbach), also had 
crude woodcut frontispieces. Our Society has a 
unique copy of the 1722 edition of the latter work 
with a different frontispiece. It lacks the title but was 
probably printed for Daniel Henchman (See Rosen- 
bach, no. 15-16). The name of the artist who 
engraved these cuts is unknown. 

In addition to the early book illustrations published 
by Franklin, our library contains many others, includ- 
ing John Foster’s woodcut portrait of Rev. Richard 
Mather, made from the oil portrait now in our collec- 
tion. This first of all American woodcut portraits was 
apparently issued separately and also as a frontispiece 
to the 1670 life of Mather, a copy of which we also 
have, but without the frontispiece which apparently 
was not inserted in all copies. We also have Foster’s 
seal of the Colony of Massachusetts which was twice 
engraved on wood and used in various volumes from 
1672 on, and his famous folding map of New England 
which appeared in William Hubbard’s ‘‘ Narrative of 
the troubles with the Indians,’’ Boston, 1677, our map 
being the ‘‘ White Hills’”’ issue. 

Though Foster died in 1681, at least one of his 
original woodblocks seems to have lived after him, for 
we find in the Society’s copy of Hugh Peter’s ‘‘A 
dying fathers last legacy to an only child,”’ Boston, 
1717, a woodcut frontispiece portrait signed “J F 
Sculp.’’ which was doubtless engraved by John Foster 
for use in an earlier book. It is probable that the 
original woodblock for this portrait was acquired with 
other printing materials from Foster’s shop, by his 
successor, Bartholomew Green, the printer of the 
‘Legacy. ”’ 

Another of our early volumes with woodcut illustra- 
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tions is John Smith’s ‘‘The husbandman’s magazene,”’ 
Boston, 1718, which contains woodcuts of various 
domestic animals. We also have ‘‘The pleasant & 
profitable companion,” Boston, 1733, with its 
charming woodcut frontispiece of an eighteenth 
century gentleman writing at a desk. Unfortunately 
neither of these engravings is signed. 

Turning from juveniles and early illustrated books 
to the rich field of biography, we must pass over the 
hundreds of interesting early volumes recently ac- 
quired, including the Fillamore pirate narrative, 
written about 1804, by an ancestor of President 
Millard Fillmore, and mention in more detail only two 
others which we have found especially worth collecting. 

One of the most curious of War of 1812 narratives is 
the autobiography of an American girl who served in 
the United States Marines. The yarn may be abso- 
lutely true, and I hope it is, but at least it was one of 
the most popular chapbooks to grow out of our 
second war with Great Britain. The simplest way of 
giving a sketch of the author’s life, and at the same 
time of indicating something of the style of the book, 
is to quote the title: ‘‘The Adventures of Louisa 
Baker, Whose life and character are peculiarly dis- 
tinguished . . . Having in early life been shamefully 
seduced by a pretended suitor, and with her virginity, 
having lost all hopes of regaining her former state of 
respectability, became a voluntary victim to Vice, 
and joined a society of Bawds, and for three years 
lived as a common Prostitute on Negro Hill, (so 
termed) . . . But at length becoming weary of the 
society of the Sisterhood, she formed the curious 
project of rendering her services more to the benefit of 
her country’s cause, in her late rupture with Great 
Britain . . . she dressed like a male, and under a 
fictious name,in 1813, entered as a Marine on board an 
American Frigate where she performed the duties of 
her department with punctual exactness, fidelity and 
honor, without any discovery being made of her sex 
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while on board, from which she was honourably dis- 
charged in 1815, when she re-assumed her former dress, 
and like a true penitent has- since returned to her 
Parents, from whom she has been nearly six years 
absent. New York ... Printed by Luther Wales. 
(1815) ” 

Though only a 24page 12mo. pamphlet, with a 
crude woodcut portrait of the author for a frontispiece, 
it was bound to be a success, for it was supposedly 
true, it was spicy, yet moral, it was unusual, some- 
what exciting, and very patriotic. So it became the 
forerunner of the modern scandal biography, and has 
about the same merit, as well as the same, perhaps 
undeserved, success. 

The popularity of the first edition led to the im- 
mediate appearance of a second with a Boston imprint. 
The title, which was improved by shortening, began: 
“An affecting narrative.”” Though obviously printed 
from the types of Luther Wales for the Boston trade, 
it has the imprint: ‘‘New York: Printed by Luther 
Wales. Boston: Reprinted by Nathaniel Coverly, Jun. 
Milk-street. 1815.” The same woodcut is in this as in 
the first edition. Another edition, obviously pirated 
from the second edition, appeared in Portsmouth, 
N. H., in 1816, with a woodcut portrait even cruder 
than the original. 

By this time the yarn was selling so well that the 
publisher decided to make a ‘‘Forsyth Saga” of the 
young lady’s adventures, and so issued a second and 
third part. 

The first two parts were issued together under the 
title ‘‘The Female Marine, or Adventures of Miss Lucy 
Brewer, a native of Plymouth County, Massa- 
chusetts.”’ This was doubtless issued first with the 
Coverly imprint but our 12mo. edition simply states 
that it is ‘‘ Printed for the publisher.’’ Another edition 
with a particularly unattractive full length picture of 
the heroine with a musket in her hand and a frigate in 
the background, bears the statement: ‘‘ Printed May 
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30, 1816.”’ This was reprinted with the date ‘‘June 19, 
1816” on the title and issued in blue wrappers at 40 
cents. Both of these editions were picked up within 
the year. 

The third part of the Brewer narrative as originally 
published by Coverly has the title: ‘“‘The Awful 
Beacon, to the Rising Generation of Both Sexes, or a 
Farewell Address to the Youths of, and a Final Adieu 
to the State of Massachusetts. By Mrs. Lucy West, 
(Late Miss Lucy Brewer,) a native of Plymouth 
County, Massachusetts.”’ This work bears the im- 
print: ‘‘ Boston—printed for N. Coverly, jr.—1816” 
and contains 60 pages, 12mo. On the final page is the 
publisher’s advertisement of the three parts, in which 
he refers to the author as ‘‘Mrs. West (late Miss 
Brewer, alias Baker),’’ thus definitely identifying the 
three names as belonging to the same person. 

We have just secured a fourth edition of the ““Female 
Marine,” with a woodcut of the author in marine 
uniform, waving a flag, which states that it was 
‘*Printed for the author, 1818.”’ This edition contains 
all three parts, the third having a separate title page. 
It is a 12mo of 120 pages. It must have been a satis- 
faction to her pious contemporaries to have the author 
decently married and comfortably settled down to a 
domestic life, with an assured income from the sale of her 
life story, after the unfortunate start and adventurous 
life in pantaloons on the deck of a Yankee frigate. 

A similar but more authentic narrative of a woman 
soldier in the Revolution is also in our library. It is 
Herman Mann’s ‘‘ The female review: or, memoirs of 
an American young lady [Deborah Sampson] whose life 
and character are peculiarly distinguished—being a 
Continental soldier, for nearly three years, in the late 
American war”... Dedham: Printed by Nathaniel and 
Benjamin Heaton, for the author. M, DCC, XCVII. 
258, (7) p., port., 12mo. We also have the 1866 
reprint. It is interesting to note that the heroine 
enlisted at Worcester. 
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The publication this year of a charming limited 
edition of ‘‘A Journal kept at Nootka Sound, by John 
R. Jewett, one of the survivors of the crew of the Ship 
Boston during a captivity among the Indians from 
March, 1803 to July, 1805.’ reminds us that we have on 
our shelves a copy of the very rare first edition as well 
as eleven of the eighteen editions of the Richard Alsop 
adaptation of this famous captivity. The Middletown, 
Loomis & Richards, edition of 1815 was received this 
year. 

The rare first edition of what is perhaps the most 
famous of all Indian captivities, also came to us during 
the year. It is James E. Seaver’s ‘‘A Narrative of the 
Life of Mrs. Mary Jemison” . . . Canandaigua, 1824. 
From its year of publication until 1929, editions and 
issues have appeared to the total of 31. Mrs. Jemison, 
frequently spoken of as ‘“‘the white woman of the 
Genesee,”’ was carried away from her parents’ home in 
Pennsylvania when she was a little girl by the Seneca 
Indians and lived most of her long life as the wife of 
an Indian chief in the Genesee valley near Rochester, 
New York. Her narrative is important as it gives the 
best account we have of the Revolutionary War from 
the point of view of the Iroquois Indians. 

Many amusing chapbooks come our way each year, 
but none are rarer or more entertaining than those 
published by the quaint New England peddler of the 
early years of the nineteenth century, Chapman 
Whitcomb. The Library was recently fortunate in 
securing unique examples of two hitherto unknown 
titles published for sale by this itinerant book vendor. 
They are entitled: ‘‘ Arguments in favor of the Ladies; 
or, an Answer to the Scurrilous Invectives of those who 
have a Light Esteem of Them,” and ‘‘ The History of 
Captain Thomas Parismas, containing a particular 
account of the cruel and barbarous treatment of a 
young lady, who was the wife of Mr. James Negotio, a 


merchant of the East Indies” . . . Asin most of these ~ 


publications, there is no imprint, merely the statement: 
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‘‘Printed for Chapman Whitcomb.”’ We now have 
fifteen Whitcomb titles, a large proportion of all that 
are known and of these several are unique. 

It is very difficult to build up a collection of the 
military manuals used in our early wars for, of course, 
most of the copies were worn out or lost during the 
active campaigning of their owners. The most famous 
book in this field is Baron Steuben’s ‘‘ Regulations for 
the order and discipline of the troops of the United 
States,’”’ the best known of the Revolutionary drill 
manuals. The first edition is especially rare and we 
were very much pleased when Mr. Charles H. Banister 
of Worcester presented our Library with the copy of 
the first edition of this volume which was issued to his 
ancestor, Captain Seth Banister, of the 4th Massa- 
chusetts Regiment of Militia in 1779 and used by him 
throughout the remainder of the war. This edition 
was published in Philadelphia in 1779, and contains 
eight folding plates. A second part of the work was 
planned, but never published. This was the standard 
army and militia drill manual of the United States 
from the Revolution to the War of 1812. 

Our Library now contains the following fourteen 
editions of the work, several of which were secured 
this year: Philadelphia, 1779; Hartford [1779]; Hart- 
ford, [1782]; Hartford, [1783]; Worcester, 1788; Phila- 
delphia, 1794; Philadelphia, 1795; White Hall, 1798; 
Philadelphia, 1800; Boston, 1802; Portsmouth, 1804; 
Boston, 1805; Boston, 1807; and one early edition 
which has had its imprint torn away. 

Another interesting Revolutionary volume among 
our new accessions is ‘‘The Cow Chace. In three 
cantos. Written in the year 1780, by Major John 
André, Adjutant-General to the British Army, in 
North-America, a few weeks previous to his capture 
by the Americans. Litchfield: Re-printed by Thomas 
Collier. [1790]. Of this famous poetical satire on the 
American army, there were four eighteenth century 
editions, the present copy being the only one of this 
edition ever discovered. 
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The final verse, referring to ‘‘ Mad’ Anthony Wayne 
was remarkably prophetic in view of the author’s 
capture so soon after it was written. 


“And now I’ve clos’d my epic strain, 
I tremble as I shew it, 
Lest this same warrior-drover Wayne 
Should ever catch the poet.” 


Of course, the most important of all André publica- 
tions is the ‘‘Proceedings of a Board of General 
Officers . . . respecting Major John André . . . Sept. 
29,1780 . . . Philadelphia: . . . M, DCC,LX X X” 
(1780), which was the document which recorded the 
trial and sentence of the brave spy. Our Library has a 
fine copy of the very rare first edition. 

Another extreme rarity, one of three known copies, 
of this period which we secured this year, is George 
Walton’s ‘‘ Observations upon the effect of certain late 
political suggestions. By the Delegates of Georgia.” 
Philadelphia, 1781. 

After the Revolution, the people of our country 
turned to the new states to the westward with high 
hopes of rebuilding their fallen fortunes. One of the 
early explorers of Tennessee was Daniel Smith, who 
published in Philadelphia in 1796, the first edition of 
‘“‘A short description of the State of Tennassee” .. . , 
which contained the first accurate information regard- 
ing this rich, new, western country. Mr. Charles 
Evans could locate only the copy in the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, but we now have a beautiful, 
unworn copy, in the original binding. 

Government documents are not supposed to be very 
interesting, but when we secured a fine copy of the first 
federal census, Philadelphia, 1791, and found that it 
contained the two slips of additions omitted from most 
copies, and that it had been autographed at the end 
by Thomas Jefferson, we were considerably thrilled, 
for the copy in the Library of Congress is the only 
recorded copy with these features. 
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Another very rare document is the first edition of the 
‘‘Laws and Ordinances” of the City of Albany, New 
York, printed at Albany in 1791, of which we can locate 
but two other copies, one of them badly cut down in 
binding. Ours is a fine tall copy, largely uncut. The 
‘Balloting Book”’ of the State of New York records 
the Revolutionary soldiers of that state who were 
entitled to Military Bounty lands in lieu of back pay, 
and locates the lands apportioned toeach. Of course, 
it is very valuable biographically, especially to those 
interested in their Revolutionary ancestors. Only a 
very few copies were printed for official use, and it is 
of great rarity today. 

Three important early Hawaiian books have been 
received recently. The most interesting is the first 
Hawaiian ‘‘ New Testament” of which the only other 
copy we have been able to trace in the United States 
is at Yale. The books of Matthew, Mark, and John 
were printed at Rochester, New York, while the 
printer was home from the Islands on sick leave, the 
other books being from the Mission Press at Oahu. 
It was a very difficult task to print such a large work 
on a small hand press, and so the completion of the 
volume occupied several years. There is no general 
title page, but the separate titles of the Gospels are 
dated 1828, 1829, 1830, and 1829 respectively, with a 
colphon at the end of the volume dated May, 1832. 

The first attempt at a Hawaiian-English dictionary 
was made by Rev. Lorrin Andrews, and was called: 
‘A Vocabulary of Words in the Hawaiian Language.” 
Lahainaluna: Press of the High School, 1836. It is an 
8 vo. of 132 pp., double column, with a preface by the 
compiler. 

Sheldon Dibble’s‘‘ History of the Sandwich Islands,” 
Lahainaluna. Press of the Mission Seminary, 1843, 
was the first attempt to write a history of the Islands. 
This accurate and well written work is a 464 page, 
12mo. volume with a folding map, and our copy has a 
presentation inscription from Mrs. A. Dibble to her 


mother. 
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When this Library finds an American almanac not 
in its collection of 20,000 it must be either very rare or 
very recent. In spite of this, over a hundred were 
added this year, a few of the earlier being: 

Poor WIitu’s ALMANACK, Puit., 1742-1743. 

Moore’s New-York Pocket ALMANACK, N. Y., 1759, with its rare 
folding portrait of Frederick the Third, engraved by “J. M. Ac. 
14 ” 

Ames ALMANACK. New Lonpon, 1765, containing the diary of the 
Rev. Mather Byles for that year. 

ANDERSON’S ALMANACK, NEwport, 1776. 

Poor Wi1u’s Pocket ALMANACK, Puita., 1776. 

SHarp’s LANCASTER ALMANACK, LANCASTER, 1779. 

THE WESTERN ALMANACK, CARLISLE, 1798. 

Brown’s WESTERN CALENDAR, CINCINNATI, [1805-6], the first Ohio 
almanac, of which only one other has been traced. 

Beers’ FarMer’s CALENDAR, BENNINGTON, 1809. 


In the varied and interesting field of the Arts we are 
always fortunate in having a wealth of new material 
each year, largely through the thoughtfulness of our 
friends. Many rare, early lithographs have been 
received, mainly from Mr. Charles H. Taylor, since the 
last report, including an especially fine collection of 
lithographed cartoons, making ours the largest collec- 
tion in this field in any institution. In fact, the 
Taylor collection of lithographs is now, for the early 
period, the best in the country. Bookplates have been 
received by the hundred. During the year a mono- 
graph on the late Sidney L. Smith and his bookplates 
has been published, and the checklist of his plates 
which it contains was based almost entirely on our 
unrivalled collection, which has reached its enviable 
completeness mainly through the generosity of Rev. 
Herbert E. Lombard and Mr. Charles E. Goodspeed. 

One of the most interesting, and certainly one of the 
rarest, plates received was the elaborately printed book 
label of ‘‘Mr. John Custis. Septemb. 7th. 1698,” 
which was presented by Dr. A. 8S. W. Rosenbach. 
Custis was a prominent early Virginian and the father- 
in-law of Martha Washington. Our bookplate collec- 
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tion now contains 14 of the 20 known seventeenth 
century American dated book labels, of which no other 
collection can boast of more than two or three. Each 
oi these labels is set up from type and has a border 
using from one to four of the well-known type orna- 
ments of the early Cambridge and Boston printers. 
Several of them were prepared while their owners were 
undergraduates at Harvard. It is interesting that 
there is one woman’s label in the group. The complete 
list with locations is as follows: 


John Cotton his Book Ann. Dom. 1674 
(acorn border) AAS (Both known copies) 
First dated bookplate printed in America. 
William Brattle his book. 77 [1677] 
(fleur-de-lis border on three sides, acorns at right end) 
AAS 
[John Leverett 1677] 
Not seen. H.C. L. and Prince collection in B. P. L. 
Joseph Eliot his Book, Anno Domini, 1678 
(acorn border) AAS 
Johannes Williams 1679 
(not seen) Privately owned. 
Edvardus Tompsonus me inter suos/numerat. 1680 
(fluer-de-lis border) AAS 
Nathanielis Matheri Liber./Dedit Pater Suus Honoratissimus. 
A. D./1683 
(within border differing from preceding) 
original in B. P. L. Facsim. in AAS. 
[William Palyne Me Su[ }/[ ] MDC, LXXXV 
(acorn border) (His autograph, dated 1683, on fly leaf.) 
Fragment in AAS 
John Hancock, Hunc/Librum J{urle Possidet, 
(flower orn. border) AAS 
John Hancock, His Book./1687 
(same border and type) AAS 
John Hancock, Hunc/Librum Vendicat. 1687 
(same border & type) AAS 
Samuel * Tompson,/His Book, Anno, Domini,/1688. 
(Double row of type orn. above and below) AAS 
Nicholaus Lynde, Me In-/ter suos Numerat. 1690. 
(Border of fleur-de-lis orn.) 3 examples AAS 
Gualterus Price/Hunc Librum Ven{dicat]/March 6, 1[694?] 
(Border of acorns, fleur-de-lis and two other orns.) 
As he graduated from Harvard, 1695, this plate is tenta- 
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tively dated 1694, as most such plates were made for 
undergraduates. AAS. 
[Simon Willard July 1, 1695.) 
(not seen). H. C. L. 
Mr. John Custis/[rule]/Septemb. 7th. 1698. 
(Double border, acorns within, fleur-de-lis without) AAS. 
[4 lines latin]/Samuelis Sewall/Liber./Anno Domini. 
(1698 filled in in pen, in original in M. H. 8.) 
(Border fleur-de-lis). M. H. 8. 
Modern bookplate of Wm. Gilman Sewall is facsimile of 
above, with one line added underneath. AAS. 
[Rev. John Emerson. Undated but prior to 1700] 
Not seen. Formerly owned by F. J. Libbie, now in Dart- 
mouth College. 
Hannah Sutton,/her Book. 
(1700 added in ink) (scroll border). 
(AAS also has her plate dated 1754) AAS. 
[Jeremiah Bumstead 1700] 
(not seen) MHS 


Doubtful 


Steven Day. January 11./1642. 
(Border of 2 type orns.) Of course, if this can ever be 
proven to be the label of the first Cambridge printer, this 
plate probably becomes the earliest American bookplate and 
the second piece of printing in the United States of which a 
copy has survived. AAS. 


Hundreds of pieces of rare sheet music, many with 
lithographed covers, and scores of early hymn books 
have been added. The outstanding volumes in the 
field of music are the two great hymn books of the 
Ephrata Cloister, the ‘‘Turtel-Taube” of 1747, the 
first hymn book printed at Ephrata and the “ Para- 
disisches Wunder-Spiel”’ of 1754, the folio choral book 
of the cloister. Both works were largely written by 
Conrad Beissel, and the former is not only the first 
hymn book printed in the western world in which all 
the hymns were original compositions, but it includes 
as its preface the first American treatise on the theory 
of harmony. Beissel’s most important musical work 
was the large choral book in which the music was 
inserted by hand, with many beautiful pen illuminated 
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initials and decorations. Ours is an excellent copy in 
the original binding.' 

If early military drill manuals are rare, the instruc- 
tion books for military musicians are far rarer, and we 
were so fortunate as to secure one of the two recorded 
copies of ‘‘The Compleat Tutor for the Fife”... 
Philadelphia, [cirea 1805]. This was apparently 
printed from the engraved plates of an earlier English 
work, with the addition of several pieces of American 
music. Its first American edition seems to have been 
published in Philadelphia in 1776, but no copy has 
survived. It includes Yankee Doodle, President’s 
March, Washington’s March, Stony Point, Jefferson’s 
March, and others of American origin. The frontis- 
piece, by J. Norman, shows a fifer in the foreground 
with a camp in the rear, and an American flag flying 
from a castle in the distance. The fifer is in the uni- 
form of a British soldier, with the word ‘‘ Liberty” 
replacing the regimental insignia on the front of his 
hat. It is obviously adapted from a British original. 

There is one place in which too many cooks do not 
spoil the broth, and that is in our wonderful cook book 
collection, assembled largely by Mr. Waldo Lincoln. 
Many new titles have been added this year, but the 
most important and the rarest is Amelia Simmons’ 
‘American Cookery,’’ Hartford, 1796, the first cook- 
book by a native American author. The Connecticut 
Historical Society and the New York Public Library 
have the other two known copies. 

Our manuscript collection received several notable 
additions this year including the diary of Ebenezer 
Parkman for 1738-1740, the gift of Judge William E. 
Fowler of Westboro. This gift is important when it is 
remembered that we previously owned Parkman’s 
diaries for a period of some forty years. 

An interesting collection of some 200 letters from 


1For an extended account of these two rarities, see ‘‘ The Music of the Ephrata cloister." 
By Julius Friedrich Sachse. (Pennsylvania-German Society. Proceedings, Vol. XII, 
1903, pp. 1-108, illus.) 
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Hon. Abijah Bigelow, one of our former members, 
written between 1810-1815 to his wife and family 
while he was in Congress, came largely as the gift of 
Mr. Chandler Bullock. They have been preserved, 
with additions from three great-grandchildren of Mr. 
Bigelow, Miss H. Frances Henshaw, Mrs. Sarah Bige- 
low Parker, and Daniel Berkeley Updike, in permanent 
published form in the April Proceedings of this year. 

A large collection of documents relating in the main 
to Shrewsbury and Worcester County from 1760 to 
1860 and formerly in the possession of the Ward 
family, were presented during the twelve-month. An 
important manuscript in the field of art, presented by 
Mr. Charles H. Taylor, is the account book of the 
artist, Bass Otis. A record of sittings, costs of por- 
traits, and a few original sketches are included. 

An Indian contract, dated 1686, between Thomas 
Waban and two other Indians, transferring a tract of 
Worcester County land to Solomon and John Johnson, 
is the earliest local Indian document in our Library. 

It is always interesting to make a new discovery even 
among old material. In going over a group of sup- 
posedly English pamphlets which have been in the 
Library no one knows how long, Mr. Brigham dis- 
covered a little pamphlet entitled: ‘‘Precepts for 
Christian Practice: or, the rule of the new creature.” 
Cambridge: Printed by Samuel Green, 1668. This is one 
of the ghost books of American incunabula. It was 
known to have existed, but all copies were supposed to 
have been lost until this unique example was brought 
to light. 

Similarly a copy of the rare first edition of Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address was discovered in hiding in a box 
of ephemeral pamphlets, and the second issue of 
Dana’s ‘‘Two Years Before the Mast’’ was rescued 
from the obscurity of a dreary set of unimportant books 
where it had stood unsuspected for many years. 

A small group of outstanding recently published 
books worthy of special mention have been received, 
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including the first two volumes of the new British 
Museum Catalogue, the handsome three-volume cata- 
logue of the wonderful Georgia collection in the 
Wymberley Jones De Renne Library, ‘‘ Archibald 
Robertson and his diaries and sketches in America, 
1762-1780,” edited by Mr. Harry Miller Lydenberg 
for the New York Public Library, Mr. William Gates’ 
‘Dictionary of Maya Glyphs,’’ Mr. Hiram Bingham’s 
“Machu Picchu, citadel of the Incas,’’ Catherine 
Perry Hargrave’s ‘‘A History of Playing Cards,” and 
Alexander W. Weddell’s ‘‘ Virginia Historical Por- 
traiture.”’ 

As in the past, our Library has been greatly en- 
riched by the many gifts of our own members. Our 
great collections of American literature, prints, jour- 
nalism,and the history of printing are being constantly 
augmented by Mr. Charles H. Taylor. Many rare 
bookplates and books have come from Mr. Charles E. 
Goodspeed. Rev. Herbert E. Lombard has not only 
given most generously himself, but has lured many 
other friends within our walls bearing gifts. To Chief 
Justice Rugg, Mr. Waldo Lincoln, Mr. T. Hovey 
Gage, and Mr. Grenville H. Norcross we are especially 
indebted for the furnishing of much miscellaneous 
historical literature, and many periodical files which 
we might not otherwise hope to have on our shelves. 
Mr. Waldo Lincoln has also presented his excellent 
collection of United States postage stamps which 
includes practically all of the regular issues to the 
present time. 

The rapid growth of the collections since the 
occupation of our present building, has already filled to 
capacity certain sections of our bookstacks, and only a 
very few years must elapse before our surplus shelf 
room will be completely exhausted. The erection this 
year of temporary wooden stacks in one of the local 
history alcoves, and the installation of a new case for 
the larger engravings in our map and print room, will 
take care of the immediate needs of two of our most 
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crowded sections. But the hundreds of bound volumes 
of current newspapers for the past two years which are 
inaccessibly stacked in the basement, are mutely 
eloquent in their appeal for a new wing for our main 
bookstack. 

There is a homely New England adage that ‘“‘you 
better take taters when taters is passin’,’’ and so we 
have always secured the more important material 
offered to us whenever we could afford it. As a conse- 
quence, the Library has never in the past twenty years 
been able to catalogue its holdings as fast as they have 
been received. This is all the more true today, with 
our still more rapid growth, and the addition, this year, 
of one new cataloguer, can make but little impression 
on the ever-growing mass of uncatalogued material on 
our shelves. Though most of this new material is 
conveniently arranged and more or less readily access- 
ble, it can never be fully available to our readers until 
it is completely catalogued. To do this, we must add 
more trained people to our staff. 

In spite of our too limited personnel, much progress 
has been made this year in the care of the collections. 
Our section of tens of thousands of dated pamphlets 
has been catalogued from the sixteen hundreds through 
the year 1794. Our large genealogical collection has 
been recatalogued and reclassified according to the 
Library of Congress classification half way through 
the letter ‘‘D.”’ All the more important new accessions 
have been temporarily catalogued as received, and 
will, together with the rest of the Library, be more 
fully catalogued and classified as progress on the new 
and final card catalogue is made possible. Steady 
progress is being made in the cataloguing of litho- 
graphs and sheet music, and in the sorting and orderly 
arrangement of our manuscripts. 

The bindery has completed the binding of current 
newspapers and periodicals for the year, and has made 
much progress in the rebinding or skillful repair of 
many hundreds of the rare volumes needing proper 
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physical attention to insure their preservation. Hun- 
dreds of manuscripts, maps, and prints have been care- 
fully silked or mounted, thus saving them from 
threatened destruction. 

The staff of the Library, working under the constant 
pressure of more work than it can accomplish, has done 
a surprising amount in most loyal fashion during the 
past year. From Mrs. Reynolds, who has just com- 
pleted her fiftieth year of unselfish devotion to the 
Society and to whom both readers and staff must 
constantly turn for advice and assistance, down to the 
newest cataloguer, our personnel is giving its best of 
skillful, accurate and prompt service. 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. W. G. Vat, 


Librarian. 
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THOMAS HUTCHINSON AND HIS 
“HISTORY OF MASSACHUSETTS-BAY” 


BY LAWRENCE SHAW MAYO 


ia one reason or another it has devolved upon 
me to prepare for publication a new edition of 
Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts-Bay and, conse- 
quently, during the past year I have had occasion to 
reread that well-known work with a careful and 
critical eye. Realizing that both Hutchinson and his 
History are very familiar subjects, perhaps I should 
hesitate to inflict upon the members of this Society 
certain impressions I received in the course of my 
labors; but in the hope that some of these may have 
at least the merit of novelty, I have put them on paper 
and now submit them for your consideration. 

About one hundred and seventy years ago a promi- 
nent and highly respected gentleman of Boston 
resolved to write the history of Massachusetts-Bay. 
This was Lieutenant-governor Thomas Hutchinson, 
whose native love for the province was enhanced by 
the fact that his ancestors, immediate and remote, 
had played a considerable part in its history and 
development. His great-great-grandmother, Anne 
Hutchinson, made a name for herself in the first 
decade of the colony’s life and was banished for her 
dangerous doctrines. His great-grandfather, Edward 
Hutchinson, when a representative in the General 
Court so strongly disapproved of the penalty of death 
for obdurate Quakers that he desired leave to enter 
his dissent upon the records.' Later, at the beginning 
of King Philip’s War, he was sent to negotiate with 
the perfidious Nipmuck Indians, was caught in an 


‘George Bishop, New England Judged by the Spirit of the Lord (Philadelphia, 1885), p. 83 
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ambush, and lost his life in the service of the Colony.! 

Thomas MHutchinson’s grandfather—Elisha by 
name—was a member of the Council for many years, 
and though relatively unsuccessful as a merchant he 
possessed the kind of character, physique, and per- 
sonality that drew to him many responsibilities as a 
public citizen. He was colonel of the Boston regiment, 
commander-in-chief of the provincial militia, and a 
judge of the Court of Common Pleas for Suffolk 
County. And when he died in 1717 his funeral was 
an occasion of pomp and circumstance that Boston 
remembered for a long, long time.? Elisha’s son 
Thomas, the father of the historian, was also in the 
public eye throughout his career. As a young man he 
accompanied the officer who went to arrest Captain 
Kidd at his lodgings in Boston, and it was he who 
stayed the pirate’s arm when he attempted to draw his 
sword.’ In later years Thomas Hutchinson, Sr. was 
for a quarter of a century a member of the Council. 
He acquired a handsome fortune, and lost most of it 
by not selling his shipping when it ceased to be 
profitable. ‘‘What will become of all the people in 
my employ, if I should sell all my vessels?” he asked 
his son. The son’s reply to this question is not 
recorded, but in a footnote to his History of Massa- 
chusetts-Bay Thomas Hutchinson, Jr. could not refrain 
from paying the following tribute to his father as a 
public servant. ‘‘Regardless of the frowns of the 
people he spoke and voted according to his judgment, 
attaching himself to no party any further than he 
found their measures tended to promote the public 
interest. 

When Lieutenant-governor Hutchinson determined 
to write a history of Massachusetts-Bay, he little 
dreamed that within a few years he would be banished 


1George Madison Bodge, Soldiers in King Philip's War (1906), pp. 29-30, 106—112. 
2Diary and Letters of Thomas Hutchinson, edited by Peter Orlando Hutchinson, II, 466. 
*Thomas Hutchinson, History of Massachusetts-Bay, I1, (1767), 119. 
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for his dignified conservatism even as his ancestress 
was banished for her flamboyant liberalism. His 
political career throughout was marked by sound 
principles rather than by expediency and popularity. 
Elected to the General Court in 1737, as one of 
Boston’s representatives, he distinguished himself by a 
vigorous, well-reasoned opposition to the further issue 
of paper money. This cost him re-election in 1739. 
But in the course of time the voters of Boston turned 
to him again, and he was Speaker of the House for 
three years, 1746-1749. In 1754 he was one of the 
province’s delegates to the Albany Congress, that 
intercolonial convention which proposed a plan of 
union that was doomed to be disapproved by the 
authorities on both sides of the Atlantic. In 1758 he 
was appointed lieutenant-governor, and in the follow- 
ing year chief-justice of the province. In 1771 he 
succeeded Bernard as governor, and continued in that 
office until relieved of it by the appointment of 
General Gage in 1774. 

Although Hutchinson had always been a reader of 
history and a collector of historical manuscripts, he 
had never turned his hand to the writing of history 
when he began to write the annals of Massachusetts- 
Bay. This fact accounts in part for the deficiency of 
style and the peculiar manner of presentation that 
make his first volume undeniably dry reading. He 
strove to tell the truth, and succeeded admirably—if 
one makes allowance for the paucity of material at his 
disposal. But his men and women are wooden, and 
more often than not a new name is introduced without 
a particle of background or adornment to awaken the 
reader’s interest. Hutchinson felt this defect, but did 
not know how to correct it. Occasionally he attempted 
to do so by adding in a footnote information that the 
modern reader would prefer to find woven into the 
text. When this footnote is given on the page in 
which the man’s name first appears, the result is 
fairly successful; but time and again he let the sketch 
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go until his narrative reached the year of the man’s 
death. Then he would tuck in a footnote, wholly 
irrelevant to the text at that point, saying that so-and- 
so died in this year and giving a brief sketch of his 
character and achievements. To our way of thinking, 
much of this information might have been given better 
when so-and-so was first mentioned; and the author’s 
failure to use it in that way makes the first volume of 
his work annals rather than history. 

After the first volume was published Hutchinson 
asked the Reverend Ezra Stiles—the future president 
of Yale, but at that time merely the learned minister 
of the Second Church at Newport, Rhode Island—for 
criticism. He got it. Stiles encased his views in more 
or less palaver, as most of us would in writing to an 
author who held so exalted a position, but even so he 
questioned at least one point of fact and made certain 
constructive criticisms as well. He felt the want of 
life in the narrative and wondered why the author had 
not given his opinion of the major figures, instead of 
merely telling what they accomplished.! Hutchinson’s 
defense is interesting: ‘‘I am very much obliged to 
you,” he wrote, ‘‘for your favorable opinion of my 
book, and more so for your observations upon it. 
The same remark has been made by others, which you 
make, of many things being brought into the Notes, 
which might better have come into the body of the 
page, and I am satisfied it is just. I am ashamed to 
give you the reason for this fault, but really it was to 
save me trouble, finding it easier to insert things which 
occurred to me, after I had passed by the time they 
related to, in this way, than by altering the page. I 
had, from the beginning, determined to have large 
notes, something in the same manner as Mr. Harris 
has in his Life of Cromwell, &c., but I carried it too 
far. Indeed I wonder more fault is not found with the 
whole performance. I think, from my beginning the 


1Stiles’s letter is printed in New England Historical and Genealogical Register, XXVI 
(1872), 162-163. 
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work until I had compleated it, which was about twelve 
months, I never had time to write two sheets at a 
sitting without avocations by publick business, but 
was forced to steal a little time in the morning and 
evening, while I was in town, and then leave it for 
weeks together; so that I found it difficult to keep any 
plan in my mind. I have an aversion to transcribing, 
and except the three or four first sheets and now and 
then a page in which I had made some mistake, the 
rest of the work is rough as I first wrote it... . 

‘“‘T have no talent at painting, or describing charac- 
ters. I am sensible it requires great delicacy. My 
safest way was to avoid them and let facts speak for 
themselves. I was astonished after reading Robert- 
son’s History of Scotland, and having settled Mary 
Stewart’s character in my own mind as one of the most 
infamous in History, to find him drawing her with 
scarce a blemish. . . . 

“‘T did not enough consider the present taste for 
anecdotes. I could have enlarged the volume, or made 
it large enough for two.’”? 

The first volume was printed in Boston in 1764. A 
London edition appeared in the following year. Before 
collating the two editions I assumed that the second 
would show numerous corrections by the author—a 
date here, a name there, perhaps one or two omissions 
or different conclusions. But to my surprise it turned 
out otherwise. Here and there, to be sure, there was a 
change that obviously came from the author’s revising 
hand; but most of the slips and printer’s errors were 
repeated in the London edition. Worse than that, the 
British printer had made errors of his own, and being 
unfamiliar with American nomenclature had altered 
certain names so that they would look right to English 
eyes. In other words, he assumed errors where errors 
did not exist, and did not catch those that were 
present. I came to the conclusion, therefore, that the 


1New England Historical and Genealogical Register, XX VI (1872), 163-164. In part this 
letter is printed in Extracts from the Itineraries of Ezra Stiles, edited by Franklin Bowditch 
Dexter, pp. 518-519. 
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first edition should be adopted as the standard. The 
errors it contains are both less numerous and less 
misleading than those in the second. 

A passage in one of Hutchinson’s letters to Stiles 
explains the absence of careful revision on the part of 
the author before the London edition went to press. 
‘“‘Mr. Condy to whom I gave the copy, finding the 
book was in demand here, ordered immediately a large 
impression in England. I am sorry for it, because I 
had not opportunity enough to make several amend- 
ments, I should have chosen to have made. Care is 
taken of the typographical errors which are numerous, 
as also some inaccuracies. ’”! 

The favorable reception accorded Volume I encour- 
aged Hutchinson to press on with a second, which 
brings the story down to the year 1750. The first had 
ended with the arrival at Boston of Governor Phips 
with the new charter in May, 1692. That the author 
was more than open-minded to helpful criticism is 
evident almost from the first page. The principal 
characters are now introduced in a manner that gives 
them life and engages the interest of the reader. 
Significant anecdotes are worked into the text and 
trivial ones appear in footnotes. For instance, Phips’s 
altercations with the collector of customs and with 
“‘Captain Short of the Nonesuch frigate,’’ are related 
at considerable length both because they were indica- 
tive of the Governor’s temper and administrative 
methods and because they led directly to his downfall. 
These were judged worthy of a place in the text. Not 
so the story of Lady Phips’s playing on one occasion 
the part of joint sovereign of Massachusetts-Bay; but 
as a bit of gossip that was too good to omit entirely 
Hutchinson tucked it away in a delightful footnote.’ 
He got the anecdote from a manuscript letter. In all 
probability the writer of that letter would not have 
been so good an historian as Thomas Hutchinson, but 


1New England Historical and Genealogical Register, XXVI (1872), 164. 
2History of Massachusetts-Bay, II (1767), 61. 
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he possessed a lightness of touch that would have been 
a welcome addition to the historian’s equipment. 
The story, as recounted in the letter, runs thus: ‘‘In 
Sir William’s absence, his lady, I suppose upon account 
of her name’s being Mary, (William and Mary) was 
sollicited for a favour in behalf of a woman committed 
by one of the judges, on accusation of witchcraft by a 
formal warrant under his hand and seal, and in close 
prison for trial the next assizes, then not far off. The 
good lady, propria virtute, granted and signed a 
warrant for the said woman’s discharge, which was 
obeyed by the keeper, and the woman still lives for 
aught I know. Truly I did not believe this story till I 
saw a copy of the mittimus and discharge under the 
keeper’s hand attested a true copy, for which discovery 
the keeper was discharged from his trust and put out 
of his employment, as he himself told me.”’ 

This brings up the question: to what extent, if any, 
did Hutchinson possess a sense of humor? From 
reading the first volume alone one would be led to 
believe that he had none whatever. There is not a 
spark of wit or humor from beginning to end. But in 
the second there is at least a suggestion of quiet fun 
peeping out from behind the anecdote just quoted, and 
towards the end of the volume Hutchinson could not 
resist the temptation to tell the story of ‘‘a dry old 
representative’? who opposed a grant from the public 
funds to defray the funeral expenses of a governor’s 
wife and went on to explain that ‘‘had the motion 
been for a grant to bury the governor, he should have 
thought the money well laid out.’! Then again the 
passage in Hutchinson’s letter to Stiles in which he 
expresses surprise at Robertson’s estimate of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, is not entirely devoid of humor. Since 
it is so agreeable when indulged, why did not Hutchin- 
son give it more rein when writing his history? Surely 


'History of Massachusetts-Bay, II (1767), 366. In a copy of this volume formerly 
belonging to John Pickering and Timothy Pickering, Jr., a manuscript footnote in an 
unknown hand identifies the “dry old representative” as “Wm. Fairfield of Wenham."’ 
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there are many episodes and personalities in our 
colonial and provincial periods that might be described 
with a friendly twinkle. My answer is only a con- 
jecture: to the mind of Thomas Hutchinson the writing 
of history, like the administering of the provincial 
government, was serious business, not to be entered 
into lightly. It was all very well for a buffoon like 
Thomas Morton of Merrymount to spice his account 
of the New England Canaan with quips and gibes and 
boisterous ribaldry. But levity of any degree would 
be entirely out of place in this, the first History of 
Massachusetts-Bay. So respectable a subject required 
dignity of treatment in every detail. Of course, if 
Hutchinson had been blessed with the bubbling humor 
of Jeremy Belknap, the historian of New Hampshire, 
all the dignity in the world could not have rendered his 
narrative as austere as itis. But Hutchinson was not 
Belknap, and one’s respect for the spirit in which he 
approached his work more than offsets one’s wish that 
he might have relaxed now and then and allowed the 
reader a quiet smile. 

The only New England historian to whom Hutchin- 
son made specific acknowledgment in the preface to his 
first volume is William Hubbard, whose ‘‘ History of 
New England” he possessed in manuscript. Inci- 
dentally he mentions the names of Cotton Mather, 
Daniel Neal and Thomas Prince. Though he observes 
that Neal’s History of New England ‘‘is little more 
than an abridgment”’ of Mather’s Magnalia, and that 
all Prince gave him was ‘‘the chronology of two or 
three years,’’ still one feels that Hutchinson had high 
regard for these predecessors in the field. Winthrop’s 
manuscript ‘‘ History of New England”’ he apparently 
knew not, but the manuscript of Bradford’s Plymouth 
Plantation he both knew and used. Among the lesser 
works upon which he relied were Ferdinando Gorges’s 
Brief Narration, Josselyn’s Two Voyages, Lechford’s 
Plain Dealing, Wood’s New England’s Prospect, 
Johnson’s Wonder-working Providence, Winslow’s 
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Hypocrisie Unmasked, Bishop’s New England Judged, 
Morton’s Memorial, Increase Mather’s Narrative of 
the Miseries of New England, and Calef’s More Wonders 
of the Invisible World. But there were at least two 
so-called authorities against whom he felt that his 
readers should be warned. One of these was the 
French historian Charlevoix, a Jesuit, whose Histoire 
de la Nouvelle France was published in 1744. The 
other was Dr. William Douglass, whose Summary, 
Historical and Political, of the First Planting, Pro- 
gressive Improvements and Present State of the British 
Settlements in North America had gone through four 
printings between 1749 and 1760. 

To say that Hutchinson scorned Charlevoix’s work 
would be to use too strong an expression. If he had 
scorned it he would not have quoted from it so freely 
as he did on various occasions in Volume II. But 
Charlevoix was a Frenchman, and when writing of the 
frontier strife between Frenchmen and Englishmen he 
must be taken with a large grain of salt. Conse- 
quently when Hutchinson quotes from Charlevoix he 
almost invariably precedes or follows the passage with 
a corrective sentence or two of hisown. But he usually 
treats the Frenchman with consideration, explaining 
that Charlevoix ‘‘may have been misinformed by the 
Indians who have always kept from the French, as 
far as they could, the submissions made to the 
English;’’' or ‘‘this, no doubt, was the account they 
gave to their priest, when they returned home;’” or 
“The different accounts given by the French and 
English of this expedition may afford some entertain- 
ment.’ Charlevoix might be, and often was, in error; 
nevertheless Hutchinson respected him and his work. 

Dr. William Douglass was another matter. Born in 
Seotland and bred at Scots, Dutch, and French 
universities, Douglass had migrated to New England 


‘History of Massachusetts Bay, II (1767), 73. 
Jbid., II (1767), 89. 
Tbid., II (1767), 309 
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early in the 18th century and established himself as a 
physician in Boston. He prospered, invested in land, 
and gave his name to a new town near Worcester in 
which he was interested. As a physician he is remem- 
bered chiefly for his strong disapproval of inoculation 
as a means of preventing smallpox. When that 
question was burning in Boston, in 1721, Dr. Douglass, 
according to Hutchinson ‘‘was assuming even to 
arrogance, and in several fugitive pieces, which he 
published, treated all who differed from him with 
contempt. He was credulous and easily received idle 
reports, of persons who had received the small pox by 
inoculation taking it a second time in the natural way, 
of others who perished in a most deplorable manner 
from the corrupt matter which had so infected the 
mass of blood as to render the patient incurable. At 
other times, he pronounced the eruption from inocula- 
tion, to be only a pustulatory fever like the chicken or 
swine pox, nothing analogous to the small pox and that 
the patient, therefore, had not the least security against 
the small pox, afterwards, by ordinary infection.””! 

From Hutchinson’s description of Douglass’s men- 
tality and temperament it is clear that the Doctor was 
just the type of man who should not attempt to write 
history. But that is precisely what he was moved to 
do. For one who was so credulous, opinionated, and 
cocksure it must have been a fairly easy matter to 
produce two volumes on the origin and growth of the 
British colonies in North America. Certainly it 
proved to be an easy matter for a careful, discrimina- 
ting historian like Hutchinson to point out errors in 
the result of his efforts. This Hutchinson did, and 
whenever he exposes him one feels the scorn that lies 
behind his words. 

One of the sweeping statements with which Douglass 
sprinkled his Summary dealt with the town of Salem, 
Massachusetts. ‘‘In Salem and its neighborhood,” he 
blithely asserted, ‘‘enthusiasms and other nervous 


\History of Massachusetts Bay, II (1767), 275. 
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disorders seem to be endemial; it was the seat of New 
England witchcraft anno 1692.” As far as I know, 
Hutchinson had no special attachment to Essex 
County. His places of residence were Boston and 
Milton, and there are indications that Milton with its 
Blue Hills was to him the dearest spot in the world.! 
But his sense of fairness, which was great, was stirred 
by this gratuitous fling at Salem, and he could not let 
it pass without comment. After quoting it in a foot- 
note he observes, ‘‘I question whether he had any 
other foundation for this remark than merely this 
scene of witchcraft, which must be considered as the 
distemper of the country in general rather than of any 
particular town or county, and had Mr. Parris’s 
family lived in any other part of the province, perhaps 
the neighborhood would have been as much infected; 
and no impression ought to be made to the disadvan- 
tage of a town the most ancient, and at this day the 
second in rank within the province, and upon other 
accounts justly respectable. ’’* 

In another note Hutchinson speaks out even more 
loudly against Dr. Douglass and all his works. In the 
text Hutchinson has described the origin of the law 
preventing towns from electing as deputies to the 
General Court persons who were non-residents. 
Governor Phips and his friends, finding their majority 
in the lower house dangerously small and discovering 
also that many of the opposition were not residents of 
the towns they represented, hit upon this ‘‘reform”’ as 
a means of strengthening their position. The bill was 
passed in 1694, by a vote of 26 to 24. Hutchinson’s 
account of the incident was cool and impersonal. 
Apparently Dr. Douglass’s was the reverse, for at this 
point our author goes out of his way to add the follow- 
ing footnote: ‘‘ Douglass,” he says ‘‘ whose foible it was 
to speak well or ill of men very much as he had a 


See Diary and Letters of Thomas Hutchinson, edited by Peter Orlando Hutchinson, 
II (1767), 290. 
*Jbid., II (1767), 25, note. 
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personal friendship for them, or had a personal differ- 
ence with them, of which I may instance more especial- 
ly in his most elaborate endeavors to set Mr. Shirley 
in a disadvantageous light, his labored encomiums of 
several I chuse to avoid mentioning, because for some 
of them he had other foundation, had taken up a 
prejudice against the two Mathers, father and son, 
and remarks upon the occasion of this act, ‘It is said 
that anno 1693 there were some Boston gentlemen 
representatives for some of the out towns, but not 
agreeable to the reverend I. Mather. Mr. Byfield for 
Bristol is mentioned. Mr. Mather of great interest 
with the weak Governor Phips and with the devo- 
tionally bigotted house procured this act.’ ’”! 

At least four times in Volume I? Hutchinson found 
occasion to add a footnote calling attention to and 
correcting wild statements made by Dr. Douglass. 
Besides these there are three in Volume II, two of 
which I have quoted. An unfriendly critic might 
suggest that Hutchinson’s severity in this quarter was 
probably due to the political disagreement of the two 
men in the 1740’s. In those days Hutchinson was 
straining every nerve to establish in the province a 
stable currency of silver and gold; and when Parliament 
reimbursed Massachusetts for the Louisbourg expedi- 
tion to the tune of £180,000 in specie, he proposed that 
the windfall be devoted to the extinction of the 
province’s paper money. Most persons shook their 
heads, and ‘‘many men of good sense’’ were opposed 
to the plan because thereby ‘‘a fatal shock would be 
given to trade.’’ Probably Hutchinson had counted 
upon the support of Dr. Douglass, for to use his own 
words Douglass ‘‘had wrote well upon the paper 
currency and had been the oracle of the anti-paper 
party.”’ The versatile Doctor was not a member of 
the General Court, but his reputation for learning 
gave him a considerable following among the people. 


\Diary and Letters of Thomas Hutchinson, II (1767), 80, note 
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At this important, almost crucial, moment he suddenly 
changed his position ‘‘and, as his manner was with all 
who differed from him, discovered as much rancor 
against the author and promoters of this new project 
as he had done against the fraudulent contrivers of 
paper money emissions.’’ In spite of Douglass, and 
after a great struggle, the measure was passed; but it is 
clear that Hutchinson never forgot the Doctor’s 
behavior on this occasion. Nevertheless, I remain 
confident that his frequent corrections of Douglass’s 
Summary are due not to personal enmity, but to 
Hutchinson’s love of truth and to the contempt which 
a careful historical worker inevitably feels for the slap- 
dash productions of one who possesses none of the 
essential qualities of an historian. 

In his brief Preface to VolumeI Hutchinson remarks: 
‘‘All historians profess a sacred regard to truth. I 
have found some difficulty in guarding against every 
degree of prejudice in writing the history of my own 
country. I hope by shunning one extreme I have not 
run upon the other.’”! 

It may be interesting to see how far the author lived 
up to his aspiration to guard against ‘‘every degree of 
prejudice.”’ In the first volume he appears to have 
done so to an almost regrettable degree. Anne 
Hutchinson was his ancestress, yet he refrains from 
any comment whatever upon her trial and banish- 
ment. He merely states the facts and at the sug- 
gestion of ‘‘several persons who have observed in the 
first volume a reference to a manuscript history of the 
trial’’ prints that document in the appendix to the 
second. The only conclusion he draws from the 
incident is this: ‘‘that if Mr. Vane had remained in 
England or had not craftily made use of the party 
which maintained these peculiar opinions in religion to 
bring him into civil power and authority and draw the 
affections of the people from those who were their 
leaders into the wilderness, these like many other 


‘Diary and Letters of Thomas Hutchinson, I (1764), iii. 
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errors might have prevailed a short time without any 
disturbance to the state, and, as the absurdity of them 
appeared, silently subsided, and posterity would not 
have known that such a woman as Mrs. Hutchinson 
ever existed.’’"! This conclusion may be a bit harsh on 
Sir Harry Vane, but certainly it does not savor of 
filio-pietism. 

So it is with the sufferings of the Quakers. Though 
his great-grandfather voted against the death penalty, 
Hutchinson views the whole affair with a detachment 
that seems almost callous. He blames no one; but at 
the end of the narrative he expresses hope that the 
time may ‘‘never come again when the government 
shall think that by killing men for their religion they 
do God good service.’” 

His account of the witchcraft episode is another 
example of Hutchinson’s fairness and of his good 
historical judgment. Although the frenzy of 1692 was 
probably entirely distasteful to him, he makes the 
point that Old England is in no position to criticize 
New England in this matter, for Old England set the 
example of prosecuting and hanging witches and wrote 
the books that deluded our ancestors. And probably 
no historian has passed a more equable judgment on 
the Salem tragedy than he. Instead of blaming min- 
isters and accusing magistrates, as has been the 
fashion in recent years, he goes to the root of the evil 
and places the responsibility there. This is his con- 
clusion: ‘‘A little attention must force the conviction 
that the whole was a scene of fraud and imposture, 
begun by young girls, who at first thought of nothing 
more than being pitied and indulged, and continued by 
adult persons, who were afraid of being accused them- 
selves. The one and the other, rather than confess 
their fraud, suffered the lives of so many to be taken 
away, through the credulity of judges and juries.’”® 


1Diary and Letters of Thomas Hutchinson, I (1764), 73. 
Ibid., I (1764), 205. 
3Jbid., II (1767), 62. 
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In one of his letters to Ezra Stiles, written when the 
first volume was ready for the press, Hutchinson spoke 
of the possibility of a later volume which should deal 
with the period in which he himself played an impor- 
tant part. He was aware of the dangers that attend 
writing the history of one’s own time, and added, “‘ but 
I have had too great a share myself in our publick 
affairs for 30 years past to think of publishing that 
part of our History. I threaten Mr. Otis sometimes 
that I will be revenged of him after I am dead.’’! This 
intention and good-natured threat were carried out in 
a third volume which remains to be considered. 

As Volume III contains an allusion to the Battle of 
Bunker Hill and another to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence? we may infer that Hutchinson wrote it, or 
at any rate revised it, while the Revolutionary War was 
in progress. During those years he was in England 
waiting in vain for the restoration of British authority 
in the American colonies. Before he died in 1780 the 
manuscript was complete, but it did not go to press 
until almost a half-century later. In 1828 Hutchin- 
son’s grandson, with substantial encouragement from 
James Savage, published it in London’. Essentially 
this volume is a defense of the Bernard and Hutchinson 
administrations. Inevitably it is written from the 
loyalist point of view; but when the reader has made 
allowance for that bias he is impressed chiefly by 
Hutchinson’s restraint and by his increased skill in 
portraiture. 


1New England Historical and Genealogical Register, XX VI (1872), 162. The letter is 
dated July 4, 1764. 

*Thomas Hutchinson, History of Massachusetts-Bay, III, 348 and 173. 

'The History of the Province of Massachusetts Bay, from 1749 to 1774, Comprising a 
Detailed Narrative of the Origin and Early Stages of the American Revolution. By Thomas 
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omitted. James Savage and some of his friends purchased 500 copies outright, and 
endeavored to dispose of them in America. See Massachusetts Historical Society Pro- 
ceedings, First Series, III, 144-147. 
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Revenge is usually poor policy, and so it proved to 
be in the case of Hutchinson’s posthumous revenge 
upon James Otis. Instead of blighting Otis’s reputa- 
tion, it detracted from what was left of Hutchinson’s; 
and ever since the publication of the third volume it 
has been customary to lament that one who could 
write good history allowed himself in this instance to 
be carried away by personal feeling. I shall not go so 
far as to claim that Hutchinson was entirely fair to his 
enemy. No human being who had endured all that 
came to Hutchinson directly and indirectly from Otis 
could have written of him impartially. But I feel 
that if we charge him with unfairness, we should also 
credit him with temperate statement. The story of 
the Otises, as told by Hutchinson, is briefly this: when 
James Otis, the father, was seeking a judgeship in the 
Bernard administration, young James Otis ‘‘ vowed 
revenge”’ if he were not given the coveted office. For 
various reasons he was not appointed. Heretofore, the 
Otises, father and son, had been friendly to the 
administration. From this time on they were among 
its most active and implacable enemies. To Hutchin- 
son’s way of thinking this change of front was no mere 
coincidence; and after giving a detailed account of 
their disappointment, he comments, ‘‘ From so small a 
spark a great fire seems to have been kindled.’"' He 
was not the only one who held this view. Tudor, in 
his Life of Otis, says that it was ‘‘common report” 
that Otis had declared ‘‘that he would set the province 
in flames, though he perished in the fire.’’? Neverthe- 
less our patriotic fathers and grandfathers saw red 
when they encountered these words from the pen of 
Hutchinson, and in their fury they probably failed to 
note the careful phraseology. He did not say ‘“‘ From 
so small a spark a great fire was kindled’’; what he said 
was ‘‘From so small a spark a great fire seems to have 
been kindled.’’ So indeed it did seem to him—and 
1The History of the Province of Massachusetts Bay, from 1749 to 1774, comprising a De- 
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to many another Bostonian. Hutchinson may have 
been deceived by appearances, but he did not lose 
his head even when he wrote of James Otis. 

“‘T have no talent at painting, or describing char- 
acters,’’ wrote Hutchinson in 1765.' Perhaps that was 
true at the time he wrote his first volume, but it was 
not true ten or fifteen years later when he was at work 
upon the third. Of the various portraits of con- 
temporaries with which its pages are brightened not the 
least remarkable is that of a gentleman from North- 
ampton. His name was Joseph Hawley. And though 
Hawley was a leader of the anti-administration forces 
in the House of Representatives, I surmise that 
Hutchinson not only respected but even liked him. 
However that may have been, his description of 
Hawley is a vivid picture of a New Englander of the 
intense type, and I cannot resist the temptation to 
quote it here: 

‘““Mr. Hawley was a native of Northampton in the 
county of Hampshire. His mother was sister of 
colonel Stoddard, who all his life had great influence 
in that county; and the nephew derived some of his 
importance from the uncle, but more from his own 
strong natural parts, improved by a liberal education, 
and the study and practice of the law. He had a very 
fair character as a practitioner, and some instances 
have been mentioned of singular scrupulosity, and of 
his refusing and returning fees when they appeared 
to him greater than the cause deserved. He was strict 
in religious observances. Being upon his return home 
from a journey, the sun set, upon a Saturday evening, 
when he was within a few miles of his house. He 
remained where he was until the sun set the next day, 
and then finished his journey. He was, however, 
violent in his resentments. He had been at the head 
of an opposition to the minister of the town where he 
lived, and the chief cause of his leaving the town and 
removing into another colony. In a few years after, 


‘New England Historical and Genealogical Register, XX VI (1872), 164 
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he made a publick acknowledgment of his unwar- 
rantable conduct in this affair, which he caused to be 
published in the newspapers. This ingenuous con- 
fession raised his character more than his intemperate 
conduct had lessened it. He was subject to glooms, 
which confined him, and rendered him, while they 
lasted, unfit for business. Men of this habit, when the 
glooms are off, frequently go into the contrary extreme; 
but he always maintained great decency and propriety 
of behaviour, with the appearance of gravity and 
seriousness, without any mixture of levity or undue 
freedom. He was more attended to in the house than 
any of the leaders, but less active out of it. He was 
sometimes carried by strength of passion farther than 
he could justify, but had too much virtue to go all 
lengths, and was the less fit for a complete partisan; 
and for this reason, probably he found it necessary to 
decline the employments and honours offered him, and 
to retire from business when his popularity was at the 
highest. ’”! 

If Hutchinson’s sketches of the characters of John 
Adams, John Hancock, and Samuel Adams are less 
striking than his description of Joseph Hawley, they 
are so, I believe, only because we are better acquainted 
with those gentlemen. He knew John Adams and all 
his idiosyncrasies, yet appreciated his intellect. He 
knew Hancock and wrote of him with asmile. He knew 
Samuel Adams, recognized his power as a politician, 
and thought less well of him than of the other two. 
In each case, it is true, Hutchinson saw other causes 
than pure patriotism determining the man’s attitude 
in the decade preceding the outbreak of hostilities at 
Lexington and Concord, but who today will claim that 
other causes were not at least contributory? 

In April, 1775, John Eliot, the future author of a 
Biographical Dictionary of New England worthies, 
asked Judge Trowbridge of the Superior Court for his 
opinion of Thomas Hutchinson. Trowbridge had 


1Thomas Hutchinson, History of Massachusetts-Bay, III, 295-296. 
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known Hutchinson in the old days and had admired 
him. Later he had differed with him on the question 
of the propriety of a judge’s accepting his salary from 
the General Court instead of from the Crown,' and 
thenceforth had little enthusaism for him personally. 
But in speaking of his mental equipment Trowbridge 
declared that Hutchison was ‘‘a man of great abilities, 
who could fit himself in a very little time for any 
business.”’? Whether in every field of intellectual 
effort Thomas Hutchinson could have measured up to 
this tribute I am not prepared to say, but the result of 
his sole venture in the writing of history suggests that 
Trowbridge’s estimate of him was not far from correct. 


1Thomas Hutchinson, History of Massachusetts-Bay, III, 442. 
*John Eliot, Biographical Dictionary, p. 274, note. 
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A MAYA LEGEND IN THE MAKING 


BY EDWARD HERBERT THOMPSON 


ONG years ago, Prof. T. E. N. Eaton, then a 
teacher of higher mathematics at the Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, wos accustomed to impress 
upon the minds of his pupils the necessity of accurate 
nomenclature, that is, the used word must convey 
exactly the same meaning to both teacher and pupil. 
As one of those pupils, this idea has remained with 
me to the present day and prompts me to give the 
concise definition of the word ‘‘legend,’’ as used by me 
in the paper that I now present, to be that of a seem- 
ingly marvelous narrative brought down from periods 
more or less remote. 

Sometime before my last return to the States from 
Yucatan, I chanced upon what seemed to be, and was, 
a perfectly good Maya legend in the making. The 
narrator was a pure blooded Maya, young, very 
intelligent, and he spoke in the Maya tongue. The 
listener was—myself. The place of the telling was the 
Temple of the Jaguars in that silent City of Stone, 
Chichen Itz4, the once great Capital and Sacred City 
of the Maya race on the peninsula of Yucatan. At the 
time of the telling, I was sitting on the stone-carved 
seat of the Jaguar in the chamber known to the Mayas 
as the Chamber of the X’Tolob,' and the young Maya 
was sitting, native fashion, on the stone paved floor 
beside me. 

The actors in a certain dramatic ceremonial, a kind 
of rhythmic dance, were in ancient times, and still are, 
called by the Mayas X’Tolob or the X’Toles. None 
but men are allowed to take part in this ceremonial 


1X’Tol is pronounced Sh’Toles. 
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and they form a kind of brother-hood, in ancient times 
important but now decadent and fast dying out. 

I had known the father of this young man before his 
death. He was, like myself, a X’Tol brother and in a 
way a dependable man. The young Maya, his son, 
knew me to have been not only a friend of his dead 
father and, like him, a X’Tol brother but also the 
HolPop, the Keeper of the Sacred Drum, the Tunkul of 
the X’ Toles. 

“To you,” he said, ‘‘I feel that I can open my heart 
and speak freely as one talks to a friend that he can 
trust.’’ Then he went on to say, ‘‘That which I now 
tell you about the bearded white one who came to 
Chichen Itz4 are not my words or those of my father. 
They are the words of my father’s father, my yeyem 
(grandfather), spoken when the two were together 
before the Koben (the three-stone fireplace) of an 
evening, talking. I, the young son of my father, 
stood by his knee listening to the words of my father’s 
father. Listening, I remembered and remembering, 
later I understood.’’ Then he went on to say, ‘‘My 
father’s father told my father that one day the bearded 
white one came from ‘Who knows where’ and made 
his home in the Sacred City. He chose my father’s 
father to be one of those to do his bidding. One day 
the bearded white one rose, thinking deeply and pluck- 
ing at his long beard, then he said to my father’s father 
and those with him, ‘Come with me’ and they went 
ready to do his bidding. He stopped before a mul 
(artificial mound made by the ancient people) and 
pointing to the mul, said ‘Dig.’ They cleared away 
the brush and trees and then the earth and stones until 
the big stone figure of a chacmool rose up from the mul 
as if to greet the bearded white one. 

“Another day came and again the bearded white 
one said to my father’s father and those with him, 
‘Come with me’ and they went. He said, ‘Dig’ and 
as they dug the figures of Bacabes (minor gods) rose 
out of the ground as if to meet the bearded white one. 
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He looked at them long and thoughtfully, plucking at 
his beard, and as he looked at the Bacabes, we saw 
that his lips were moving. Then we who saw these 
things said to each other, ‘Doubtless he is speaking to 
them.’ 

‘‘ Another day my father’s father told my father that 
the bearded white one stood beside the figure of a god 
carved on the walls of the temple and we saw that the 
face of that god was a bearded one, and then we saw 
that the faces of the two were as the face of one. Then 
we said one to the other, ‘Doubtless they are one.’ 

‘*My father’s father told my father that one day he 
climbed the pyramid and entered the temple of 
Kukulkan, the god, and there he saw the bearded white 
one standing in front of an earthen vessel, the kind 
that the ancient ones used in burning incense before 
their gods. And then he said, ‘Came the day when 
the bearded white one was seen no longer in Chichen 
Itzi.’ Who knows where he went or when? Then 
my father’s father, bending, speaking close to my 
father’s ear, said slowly ‘Are not all these things 
the acts of a god?’ My father, thinking deeply, 
nodded his head and said ‘Ah ha na! Bey Ani! Aye! 
It can be so!’ ”’ 

This ends the narrative of the old Maya as repeated 
by his grandson. 

The old man told of climbing the pyramid and 
entering the temple of Kukulkan the god. Modern 
research has brought out some interesting facts and 
near-facts concerning this legendary Kukulkan, god 
of the later Mayas. 

A Toltee chieftain, said by tradition to have been 
fair skinned and bearded, entered Yucatan as invader, 
became its culture hero and finally was worshipped as 
a god under the name of Kukulkan and with the name 
symbol of a feathered serpent, apparently a rattle- 
snake. Leaving Yucatan he appeared in Mexico where, 
under the Nahautl name of Quei zal coatl and also with 
the name symbol of a feathered serpent, he was 
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received as a culture hero and worshipped as a god 
by the Aztecs and kindred peoples. Leaving Aztec 
Mexico mysteriously he reappeared in Yucatan where 
he remained until he died and, it was said, was buried 
in Chichen Itz4. If our calculations are correct these 
activities of Kukulkan culture hero and god, took 
place in the twelfth century of the Christian Era. 

The narrative as told by the old Maya to his son is 
not merely a retelling of the legend of Kukulkan but it 
is a fairly accurate recital of certain events, as seen by 
Maya eyes and digested in Maya minds,—that 
occured during the activities of the late Doctor 
Agustus Le Plongeon in Yucatan. In this narrative 
of the Maya, the habitual gestures and even the 
unconscious mannerisms of Le Plongeon, so familiar 
to those who knew him, are accurately portrayed. 

The results of these activities of Le Plongeon are 
embodied in the several papers written by him and 
published in the Proceedings of this the American 
Antiquarian Society during the years 1877-1879. 

Accompanying this paper, and to be filed in the 
Society’s archives, is an enlarged drawing made by my 
daughter from a heliotype print published in one of the 
Proceedings of this Society.!. In this drawing can be 
seen Le Plongeon wearing the flowing beard, beside 
the figure of the chacmool that he exhumed, both of 
which so excited the imagination of the natives who 
saw them. 

If those who are interested in this subject care to 
look up these communications from that earnest 
student and tireless worker in the field of American 
Archaeology, Dr. Agustus Le Plongeon, and those of 
his devoted wife, Alice Le Plongeon, they will find in 
them much food for thought and also for discussion. 


1Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, April 1877, page 78. 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF TRAVEL 
IN ECUADOR 


BY JOSEPH H. SINCLAIR 


—" the year 1920 I have spent a good deal of 
time in travelling in one of the most interesting 
countries of South America, the Republic of Ecuador. 
I have made considerable research into the history, the 
bibliography, the geography and the geology of that 
country and have published occasional monographs 
concerning one or the other of these subjects. A field 
of investigation which has interested me very much is 
that of the periodical literature of Ecuador, from its 
establishment in 1792 even down to the present time. 
In connection with this research I have had to examine 
and describe 3200 periodicals and newspapers pub- 
lished during the last one hundred and forty years. 
When the Society invited me to speak before this 
meeting, I considered the presentation of a memoir or 
bibliography of this literature and hoped to describe 
all of the many titles and list all of the known files and 
issues. But the locating or rather listing of the files 
which are to be found in Ecuador is incomplete and 
although the memoir itself is prepared we are post- 
poning the final presentation to what I hope is the not 
distant future when a more complete knowledge is 
obtained of the whereabouts of the files. 

Therefore I have decided to relate, rather in an 
informal way, some reminiscences of travel in Ecuador. 
For this purpose I have brought with me a map of 
Ecuador which was presented to me when I left 
Ecuador three years ago, by Dr. Viteri, at that time 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and up to a few weeks ago 
the Minister of Ecuador in Washington. He will be 
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pleased to learn that it has found a home in the 
archives of this Society. I may state that the cartog- 
rapher has not restrained himself at all in marking 
the eastern limits of the Republic. If we had a map of 
Peru, hanging beside this, drawn with the same 
abandon by a Peruvian, we should hardly recognize 
that they showed the same territory. Peru claims all 
the territory east of the Andes to the head of naviga- 
tion of all streams, whatever that may mean. To 
them it means the highest point to which a small 
Indian dugout can be dragged; to the Ecuadorean it 
means less than navigation by ocean steamers. 

When I had the task of writing the article on 
Ecuador for the Encyclopaedia Britannica three years 
ago, I wondered what I should do about this boundary 
dispute. One day I met the author of the Britannica 
article on Peru and we decided that there was no other 
course than to accept the boundaries as claimed by our 
respective countries and at the end of our description 
add a few words saying ‘‘part of this territory is 
claimed by Peru (see Peru),”’ or ‘‘ part of this is claimed 
by Ecuador (see Ecuador).”’ So I am really as blame- 
worthy as the cartographer of this map. 

It happened that my first glimpse of the shores of 
Ecuador took in a very interesting spot, viz. the low- 
lying shore, near the present town of Esmeraldas, 
where Francisco Pizarro disembarked from his ships 
in February or early in March, 1531 and began the 
long overland march which culminated in the capture 
of the Inca Atahualpa at Cajamarca, Peru, on the 
sixteenth day of November, 1532. Of this period of 
twenty-one months, twelve were spent in his progress 
through the territory of Ecuador beginning with the 
disembarcation at Esmeraldas and ending with his 
departure from the Island of Puna. 

The present town of Esmeraldas near which Pizarro 
landed was founded by the Spaniards long after 
Pizarro’s day, but it takes its name ‘‘Esmeraldas,”’ 
meaning emeralds, from the fact that Pizarro and his 
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companions obtained large quantities of emeralds in 
sacking the Indian temples and it was believed for a 
long time that deposits of emeralds occurred in this 
part of Ecuador. None have been found, however, and 
it is very probable that the emeralds originated in the 
emerald deposits near Bogota, Colombia, seven hun- 
dred miles to the northeast. 

An amusing story is told regarding the efforts of the 
rough Spanish soldiers accompanying Pizarro to tell 
which were real emeralds and which were only ordinary 
green stones. As this story is told of a Dominician 
Padre and has been repeated by a late member of this 
Society, Gonzalez Suarez, Bishop of Ecuador, a devout 
Jesuit who, of course, would not repeat anything untrue 
about a Dominican, we must accept its authenticity. 
The Spanish Crown, when it signed the articles grant- 
ing to Pizarro the royal favor to explore and rule Peru, 
arranged to have him accompanied by representatives 
of the Church ostensibly to deliver to the Indians the 
message of salvation for which they were yearning, but 
perhaps with an eye to curbing Pizarro. The most 
noted of the priests accompanying Pizarro was a 
Dominican named Vicente Valverde. Gonzalez Suarez 
tells us that when the soldiers asked the learned Padre 
for a sure test to distinguish emeralds from ordinary 
stones, he told them to place the specimens in question 
on an anvil and strike them with a hammer, and while 
the green stones would be crushed to fragments, the 
emeralds by their hardness would not be damaged. 
Gonzalez Saurez adds that it was never noted that the 
eminent priest applied this test to his own collection. 

Pizarro, as he reached the vicinity of Manta and 
Santa Elena, made another geological discovery by 
finding fossil bones of huge vertebrates which we now 
know are those of Pleistocene elephants and horses. 
In the peninsula of Santa Elena which I visited in 1921 
we found many pieces of such bones a short distance 
below the surface. The Indians, on being questioned 
by Pizarro, answered that these bones were the remains 
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of a race of human beings who had come from the sea 
ages ago and settled in that country, but who, becom- 
ing exceedingly sinful, aroused the wrath of God and 
were destroyed in punishment for their sins. This 
myth, like many of the interesting myths of the pre- 
Colombian aborigines, may perhaps bear the imprint 
of the Spanish hearers. 

I have stopped several times at the Island of Puna 
in the Guayas River, where Pizarro remained a number 
of weeks fighting with the Indians and from which he 
crossed in February, 1532 to the mainland. Recently 
Dr. Max Uhle has been carrying on some very inter- 
esting archaeological work in this island, but we have 
not yet received his reports. He has excavated a good 
deal of pottery and metal work on this island. 

The Guayas River is the largest river on the Pacific 
coast of South America and ocean steamers ascend 
this to the city of Guayaquil which is the chief indus- 
trial center and seaport of Ecuador. Founded in 
1537, the town has suffered repeatedly from pirates, 
fires, and disease. One wonders how it has any 
inhabitants at all. About the time I first visited it, the 
fight to conquer yellow fever was resulting in victory 
under the leadership of the Rockefeller Institute. 

It is a town of about 100,000 population and in 
recent years has been so improved that it is really an 
interesting place with its wide, well-paved boulevards, 
its streets lined with buildings extending out over wide 
walks, protecting the shopper both from the sun and 
the rain, with a good water supply and a climate that is 
healthful and never approaching the heat which we 
experience in the United States in the summer time. 

Among its inhabitants I had the pleasure of meeting 
the Governor of Guayas the last time I was in Guaya- 
quil. When I began to talk to him in my poor Spanish, 
I was quite surprised to have him reply in perfect 
English and to learn that he was a practicing physician 
and had been educated at Columbia University. I 
had a very interesting meeting also with Francisco 
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Campos, one of the great scientists of South America. 
His work and writings on insects place him in the front 
rank of entomologists. What finer title could one 
find than his ‘‘ La Vida bajo una Piedra”’ (Life under a 
Stone)? I also beg to mention Chaves Franco, the 
Director of the Municipal Library of Guayaquil, a 
man who under very difficult conditions, continues 
with enthusiasm the building up of this excellent 
library. I met also in Guayaquil the old German 
archaeologist, Von Buchwald, and at the time I first 
visited Guayaquil, I saw Dr. Goding, our Consul 
General, whose wife sleeps in the graveyard on the 
banks of the Guayas, the last victim of yellow fever 
and whose death caused the acceptance by Ecuador of 
the offer of the Rockefeller Institute to come and help 
eradicate this disease. 

It is from the bank of the Guayas River opposite 
Guayaquil that the railway leads into the interior. 
This great engineering feat is the work of American 
promotors and engineers. The line terminates at 
Quito, the capital, 270 miles distant. We leave 
Guayaquil at 7.00 a. m. in the midst of summer heat 
and by 4.00 p. m. are crossing a pass of the Andes 
10,000 feet above the sea. We spend the night in 
Riobamba and the next day pass through Ambato and 
Latacunga, cities in the highlands at from 8,000 to 
9,000 feet above the sea, and arrive in Quito at an 
elevation of 9,236 feet, where the climate is that of 
perpetual Spring. Here no hot waves or freezing 
temperatures come to mar the evenness of life. <A city 
of perhaps 100,000 population, it boasts of its age 
among American cities. 

The immediate founding of this city was the result 
of the appearance of a rival of Francisco Pizarro on the 
coasts of Ecuador. While Pizarro was busily engaged 
in executing the Inca ruler, Atahualpa, in the square of 
Cajamarca on August 29, 1533, Pedro de Alvarado 
:ppeared on the Ecuadorean coast and started one of 
the most difficult expeditions of that or any time, in 
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marching from the coast of Ecuador straight up the 
west slope of the Andes through impenetrable forests, 
facing torrential rivers and cataracts and freezing 
temperatures in the passes of the Andes. With his 
ranks almost completely decimated by disease, he 
appeared in the highlands of Ecuador in the middle of 
the year 1534 to find that he had been outmatched. 
Pizarro had started Benalcazar from Peru in the last 
days of 1533 and when he reached the great highway 
of the Incas on top of the Andes, his march was swift 
to the north. Joined by peaceful Indians of southern 
Ecuador, he defeated the opposition of Indians farther 
north and arrived at the site of the present city of 
Quito in May or June 1534, where he found what 
recent investigators agree could have been at the most 
only a small Indian and Inca settlement. Continuing 
north, he received word that Almagro, the associate of 
Pizarro, had been sent to join him in resisting the 
advance of Alvarado. Thus to take possession of the 
territory before Alvarado arrived, these Conquista- 
dores founded the ‘‘City of Santiago de Quito”’ on the 
twenty-eighth of August, 1534. 

The success of the city, chiefly due to its magnificent 
climate, was immediately assured and for nearly 300 
years it was the capital of the Spanish power in 
Ecuador, known in this colonial period as the ‘‘ Audi- 
encia de Quito,” a unit at first of a judicial nature, but 
which more and more took on the duties of an adminis- 
trative unit ruled by a President under the Viceroy at 
Lima. 

The Conquistador had no sooner founded the city 
than the Franciscans and other Catholic orders ap- 
peared, to establish great monasteries and churches 
whose properties even today take up a large part of the 
city. To these churchmen Ecuador owes the begin- 
nings of its intellectual life, for they immediately 
founded schools and colleges. To them also it owes 
the entrance of the only non-Spanish and non-Indian 
elements of the population, since most of the priests 
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were from Holland and Germany. De Ricke, for 
example, a Flemish Franciscan, brought with him from 
Europe some grains of wheat, and it is claimed that the 
first wheat grown in America was planted in front of 
the present Franciscan Church in Quito about the year 
1540. 

One could talk for hours about the city of Quito, but 
I shall ask your permission to leave this subject for the 
moment and join me in a journey into the Amazon 
jungles, where the most primitive Indians live. 

I have made two long and dangerous journeys 
from Quito into the Amazon region. One took us from 
July until December 1921, and the other from October 
1927 until January 1928. They were both exploration 
expeditions, the latter being under the auspices of the 
American Geographical Society. They were expedi- 
tions filled with great hardships and dangers of death. 
For months we followed footpaths through rain-soaked 
forests where the rainfall attains a maximum of 18 feet 
perannum. Many times we left these forest paths to 
embark in Indian canoes, to be for miles in imminent 
danger of death in the almost continuous rapids. 

The expedition of 1927 followed from Quito the 
route taken by Gonzalo Pizarro in 1540. The dangers 
of this journey even today make us shudder to think of 
what Pizarro went through. Lured by the account of 
fabulous riches east of the Andes, Pizarro crossed the 
Guamani Pass at 13,350 feet above the sea, descended 
into the Valley of the Quijos River on the east slope 
and for months wandered in the jungles. Orellana, one 
of his lieutenants, became separated from the main 
expedition and drifted in makeshift rafts downstream 
to the Amazon and eventually to the Atlantic, making 
the first crossing of the South American Continent. 
Pizarro, in rags and near death, returned to Quito 
almost alone, leaving most of his companions in 
unmarked graves in the Amazon forests. 

Like Pizarro, we crossed the Guamani Pass, the 
elevation of which we determined to be 13,350 feet, 
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and descended the east slope by the Quijos River until 
at about 10,000 feet elevation we left the treeless up- 
lands and entered the Amazon forests. From that 
moment till months later, when we emerged from these 
forests many miles to the south, we were in dense 
jungles broken here and there by small clearings 
around an Indian habitation or by the wide swath of a 
great river. From the freezing temperatures just below 
the glaciers of Antisana and Cayambe, we descended 
to the burning tropical heat of the Amazon tributaries, 
at 850 feet above the sea, at a point which steamers and 
small boats can reach in their 3000 mile journey from 
the Atlantic. 

The route from the Guamani Pass brought us, in a 
hundred miles to the Rio Napo which we descended 
another hundred miles to the Rio Coca. We then 
ascended this river by dragging our dug-out canoes 
through nearly continuous rapids to a point seventy- 
five miles upstream. Then finding our advance 
impossible through a region of canyons with walls 
2000 feet high, we turned back down the Coca and 
then dragged the canoes a hundred miles back up the 
Napo and proceeded south overland through the 
jungles to the Rio Upano, where the return up the east 
slope of the Andes cost us another week of arduous 
travel on foot. 

This region is nearly uninhabited and is interesting 
because in the jungles between the Pastaza and the 
Upano Rivers we passed through the territory of the 
head-hunters or Jivaro Indians. The Quechua Indians 
who carried our packs to the Pastaza River had to be 
forced to stay with us until we got in contact with the 
Jivaros; and the diplomatic negotiations which fol- 
lowed, when we got some timid Jivaros to come near 
us, were extremely complicated. All interest was 
lacking until one of the Ecuadoreans with us thought 
of some poison which we had bought from a Peruvian 
trader far down the Napo a few weeks before, and 
which is highly prized by the Indians for their arrows 
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and for poisoning fish. When this was brought out and 
shown to the Indians, we reached the treaty-making 
stage and soon, accompanied by about fifty Jivaros, 
we swept across the rapids of the Palora and plunged 
into the forests. The Indians carried our packs for 
fifty miles to the Upano and each felt well rewarded 
with less than a teaspoonful of this poison. 

The Jivaros speak a language entirely different from 
the Quechua language of the great majority of Ecua- 
dorean Indians. In this they show that they were not 
conquered by the Incas and have been comparatively 
uninfluenced by the Spanish missionaries who used the 
Quechua almost entirely in their missionary work. 

These Indians are noted for the practise, still being 
carried on,of cutting off the heads of their enemies and 
reducing them to the size of an orange. With the long 
black hair still hanging to the scalp, they are curious 
things. My companion, Theron Wasson, had by the 
time we reached the Pastaza, grown a long black beard 
and looked exactly like a Jewish Rabbi. As we gazed 
across the Pastaza River and were informed of the 
fondness of these Indians for heads of human beings, I 
politely suggested to Mr. Wasson that a little work 
with the scissors and razor might lessen the tempta- 
tions of the Jivaros. He said that he had been through 
the Argonne and would take a chance on the Jivaros. 
As a matter of fact, his appearance was probably an 
asset, and I know his character was, for the Indians all 
came to like him very much, and we had no difficulty 
in keeping our heads on our shoulders. I may say in 
passing that this barbarous custom is now encouraged 
by traders who offer good prices for these heads, and 
after I passed one of the Jivaro huts, I was told that 
they had a human head being prepared for sale. 

It is strange to find so little trace of the missions 
which Jesuits and Dominicans and Franciscans planted 
in these forests. Not even a gravestone can be seen to 
mark the resting place of Padre Fritz, for example, 
who labored for over fifty years in these forests. But 
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even the Indian himself has largely disappeared. 
Three missions are found in these forests at the 
present time, one a Dominican mission at Canelos, 
another a mission of the Josephine Padres at Tena, and 
a Protestant mission at Macas among the Jivaros. 
The Indians both of the highlands and lowlands have 
not progressed since the days of the conquest. Max 
Uhle tells me that he thinks they have degenerated 
from even their low state at the time of the Spanish 
arrival in 1532. 

In closing I may say a few words regarding printing 
in Ecuador. While in Peru the printing-press was 
established in 1584 at Lima, no printing was done in 
Ecuador until about the year 1750, when the Jesuits 
managed to obtain permission to install a printing- 
press at Ambato for printing religious papers and 
books. Knowing the difficulties that the first printer 
at Lima had to undergo to get permission to practise 
his art, I am inclined to believe that the Viceroys pre- 
ferred to have any such dangerous instrument in Lima 
where they could control it. Our late member, José 
Toribio Medina, has written a paper on early printing 
in. Ecuador and I shall not at this time discuss this 
question further. The Jesuit press was moved to 
Quito about the year 1760 and other printers soon 
followed. 

It was in Quito in 1792 that the first Ecuadorean 
periodical was published. Ecuador was at that time 
still the capital of the Audiencia de Quito. While 
Espejo, the editor of this periodical, called ‘ Las 
Primicias de la Cultura de Quito,” restricted himself in 
it to literary efforts, he became a member and perhaps 
the chief spirit of a group of men playing with the idea 
of freedom from Spanish rule. Espejo was suspected 
of being the author of some seditious papers which 
were posted in the public squares of the city, and he was 
thrown into jail, where he soon died, the first martyr 
to the cause of independence in Ecuador. To the 
influence of Espejo, I believe, is partly due the tre- 
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mendous development of periodical literature in 
Ecuador, for he was one of the leading patriots of his 
time, and is reverenced even today as one of the 
leading figures in Ecuador history. 

Few countries in South. America, or even in the 
world, have produced so many periodicals in propor- 
tion to the population, as Ecuador. When one considers 
that 1200 periodicals can be listed between 1792 and 
1899 (and only four of these before 1821), and that 
2100 are listed between 1900 and 1931, this total of 
3300 periodicals means an average of twenty-two 
different periodicals each year for 140 years of publica- 
tion. Most of these periodicals were political, some 
were literary, and a few scientific or historical and, of 
course, some were manifestly newspapers. But if stu- 
dents could locate files of all these periodicals for 
research and study, what a vast mass of important 
material we should have to illustrate the history and 
life of one of the most interesting countries of the 
Western Continent. 
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JOSIAH GREGG AND 
DR. GEORGE ENGELMANN 


EDITED WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES 


BY JOHN THOMAS LEE 


Y KEEN interest in Josiah Gregg, the Santa Fé 

trader and author of Commerce of the Prairies, 
has prompted me to search the country over for 
materials relating to him, and particularly for his 
letters. Learning of Gregg’s connection with the 
physician and botanist, Dr. George Engelmann,' I 
communicated with the Missouri Botanical Garden, 
St. Louis, in the hope of bringing to light letters which 
the trader might reasonably be assumed to have 
written to his friend. Much to my delight, twelve 
letters were found in its archives—doubtless only a 
fragment of what must have been a rather voluminous 
correspondence, extending over a period of at least 
three or four years.” These letters are here printed for 
the first time, and they constitute a valuable con- 
tribution to our rather scanty knowledge of Josiah 
Gregg. 

Gregg appears to have been a copious and frequent 
letter writer; in fact, he had a decided liking for 
epistolary expression. Yet, although he wrote in a 
day when letters were generally preserved, very few 
of his seem to have survived. Those addressed to 


1Dr. Engelmann (February 2, 1809; February 4, 1884) was born in Frankfurt-on-Main, 
Germany. He came to St. Louis in 1833, and there built up a large practice in medicine. 
Becoming also eminent as a botanist, he organized the St. Louis Academy of Science in 
1856. See Dictionary of American Biography. 

*For permission to print these letters I am indebted to Dr. George Moore, Director of 
the Missouri Botanical Garden. 
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John Bigelow' and to Dr. Engelmann supply bio- 
graphical details which otherwise would have been 
lost to us. From them we may trace, at least in part, 
the trader’s restless movements, his occupations, 
avocations, moods, and desires. And we are interested 
in all these things, for, gradually, as new materials are 
discovered, we are lifting the veil of mystery which for 
so many years has made him an obscure and elusive 
figure. 

This sheaf of letters brings to light the dilettante in 
science—the amateur botanist, geologist, and zodél- 
ogist—and it is pleasing to observe that the pursuit of 
these studies was the result of a consuming love of 
knowledge and a desire to oblige his scientific friends.’ 

Various motives have been ascribed to Gregg for the 
wanderings described in part in this correspondence. 
Some historians, notably the late William E. Con- 
nelley,? have said that he was a newspaper corre- 
spondent with the American army during the Mexican 
War, but I can find no solid ground for the statement. 
One of the journals he is said to have served in this 
capacity was the New Orleans Picayune. However, 
the present librarian of that paper (now the Times- 
Picayune) informs me that nothing has survived 
indicating that Gregg was ever one of its staff corre- 
spondents.‘ He was in no sense a journalist, and if he 
contributed to the press at all during this period, I 
think it safe to say that he did so in an informal way, 
possibly in the form of letters addressed to the editor. 
This he might very well have done (though nothing 
bearing his name has been found in the newspapers 


1The letters addressed to Mr. Bigelow have been printed in Ralph E. Twitchell, “ Dr. 
Josiah Gregg, Historian of the Santa Fé Trail,"’ Publications of the Historical Society of 
New Mexico, No. 26 (Santa Fé, [1924]), and in John Thomas Lee, ‘‘ New-Found Letters 
of Josiah Gregg, Santa Fé Trader and Historian,” Proceedings of the American Anti- 
quarian Society for April, 1930 (Worcester, 1931), 47-68. 

*T. J. Fitzpatrick, Curator of the University of Nebraska Herbarium, has listed twenty- 
three plants named for Gregg by Asa Gray, George Engelmann, Sereno Watson, 
P. A. Rydberg, and J. G. Smith. See Lee, op. cit., 54. 

3In “Dr. Josiah Gregg, Historian of the Old Santa Fé Trail,” Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association Proceedings for 1919-20, {334]-348. 

‘Letter of R. I. McClure, May 28, 1931. 
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examined), for we know that he had a decided itch for 
writing and was ambitious to excel in that direction.' 

It is clear that Josiah Gregg, while not a combatant, 
was attached to the army, in a nominal way, as a sort 
of guide and interpreter. Upon leaving Louisville, 
Kentucky, in the spring of 1846 he went to Independ- 
ence, Missouri, where he joined a caravan of Santa Fé 
traders then about to start.2, He had not gone far 
when he received communications from Senator 
Sevier and Colonel Yell, both of Arkansas, asking him 
to join the southern division of the army under com- 
mand of General Wool. He was assured that he would 
be placed in an ‘‘honorable and profitable”’ situation. 
In consequence of these offers, he left the trading 
caravan and proceeded to overtake Colonel Yell’s 
regiment, then on its way to San Antonio, Texas. 
However, no commission awaited him upon his arrival; 
and it was some time before he received, through the 
influence of Colonel Yell, ‘‘a sort of nominal appoint- 
ment from Gen. Wool, in his staff, as confidential 
Government Agent, Interpreter, &c.’’ Nevertheless, 
for various reasons, he soon became disgusted with his 
position and resigned. Gregg probably owed this 
doubtful recognition on the part of the army to his 
mastery of the Spanish language and to his carto- 
graphical knowledge. 

Apparently his duties were not particularly exacting, 
for he seems to have been independent in his actions 
and movements; and his chief interests evidently were 
in matters far removed from the war. He devoted 
much time to scientific and geographical study, and to 
the forming of botanical and geological collections for 
his friends. That he expected to make use, in a forth- 
coming book, of the botanical data gathered on his jour- 
ney to Mexico and California the letters make clear.‘ 


1Lee, op. cit., 53. 

*Letter of John Gregg, post. 
Ibid. 

‘See Josiah Gregg letters, post. 
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After his tragic death, a manuscript entitled ‘‘ Rovings 
Abroad” was sent to his brother John, then living at or 
near Shrevesport, La., which in all probability con- 
tained the materials—journals, notes, and observa- 
tions—from which he expected later to construct a 
book. This manuscript now appears to be irre- 
trievably lost; but like many lost things it may yet turn 
up when (and in a quarter) least expected. 

The trader was a competent geographer, equipped to 
take latitude and longitude; he was a close student of 
the best maps, and was himself a mapmaker of no 
mean accomplishment, if we may credit to him, as I 
think we must, the admirable large map which ac- 
companies the first edition of his Commerce of the 
Prairies.* 

For his day Gregg was a great traveller. His restless- 
ness, both physical and mental, was always apparent. 
He was not content to remain long in one place; he 
must forever be on the move. In addition to his 
rovings in the course of trade over the Santa Fé trail 
and elsewhere, he travelled in many parts of the 
country. Such letters of his as have survived are 
dated from points as far removed as New York City, 
Mexico City, and the Pacific Coast, and from as far 
south as New Orleans. 

One of the rewards for grinding historical investiga- 
tion is that, now and then, a delightful surprise awaits 
us. The unexpected has a way of happening—and 
then we see our pretty house of cards fall to the 
ground! We carefully construct a case from internal 
evidence (always a dangerous thing to do), when, lo, a 
single new fact comes to light which brings all our 
reasoning to naught! With the utmost care we build a 
case upon certain reasonable assumptions and facts. 


1Letters of John Gregg printed in Twitchell, op. cit., 29, 30. 

2New York, 1844. The second edition (1845) should also contain the folded map, but 
unfortunately most copies were issued without it. This omission is inexplicable in view of 
the fact that the map is a valuable part of the book, and that the engraving had already 
been made for the first edition. Economy, I think, could have played little part in the 
omission. It is just another bibliographical puzzle. 
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Our researches are extensive and learned; we fit our 
data together with precision; our thesis (thus whispers 
vanity) is well-nigh perfect. Then, out of a clear sky, 
there comes fluttering down from heaven (though 
usually too late for us to make a graceful retreat) 
ascrap of documentary evidence which completely 
upsets the historical apple-cart! 

I have recently had, and propose here to relate, a 
delicious experience of this kind. In the interest of 
truth, I must make a clean breast of it. I am referring 
to the debated question, Was Josiah Gregg a physician? 
No one seemed to know anything certainly about the 
subject and the statement that he was graduated with 
honors from a Philadelphia medical school was totally 
without proof. As Gregg was born in 1806, it seemed 
fair enough to assume that if he studied medicine at 
any college he would have done so before the publica- 
tion of his book in 1844, when he was thirty-eight years 
old; and it seemed more likely still that he would 
have pursued such studies before he reached the age of 
thirty. Accordingly, on that theory, I instituted a 
long and thorough search of the records of medical 
schools which were in existence at the period indicated. 
Not a particle of evidence was found to indicate that 
Gregg ever entered such an institution as a student; 
hence the conclusion which I announced in a paper 
recently printed by the American Antiquarian Society.’ 

However, in the course of my investigations, pre- 
paratory to preparing these letters for the press, I 
learned that ordinary rules do not apply to Josiah 
Gregg, who was as inscrutable and unusual as he was 
indomitable and modest. His friends never knew what 
he would do next, and once his mind was made up he 
was immovable. Then came the pleasant thrill of 
discovery. I learned that in the archives of the Filson 
Club of Louisville, Kentucky, there were a few letters 
relating to the trader. Two of these—one written by 
Gregg’s brother John,’ the other written by Dr. George 


1Lee, op. cit. 
*John Gregg was born April 25, 1800. Place and date of death have not been ascertained 
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W. Bayless'—are of the utmost importance.’ Largely 
biographical in character, they give us many new facts 
concerning Josiah Gregg. Among other things, the 
question of his medical studies is finally disposed of. 
John Gregg states positively that his brother studied 
medicine in the winter of 1845-6, when he was nearly 
forty years old. Dr. Bayless writes of him as Doctor 
Gregg and a former pupil; and, to clinch the whole 
matter, reference to the records of the medical depart- 
ment of the University of Louisville (now the Uni- 
versity of Louisville School of Medicine), founded in 
1837, discloses the fact that he was given the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine by that institution in 1846.' 
One term of probably sixteen weeks does not seem a 
very long time in which to turn even an intelligent man 
into a doctor; but in the 1840’s there was nothing 
unusual in this. In many cases pupils studied for 
about two years with an accredited practitioner, and 
then took a short course, as did Gregg, in some 
chartered medical school. Some states, however, did 
not require the stamp of approval of any institution as 
a prerequisite to medical practice. Missouri, Gregg’s 
adopted state, dispensed with all such formalities.‘ 
It further appears that Josiah desired very early 
in life to study medicine, but the doctor whom he 
approached on the subject would not take him as a 
pupil. While engaged in the Santa Fé trade he found 
it necessary to acquire an elementary knowledge of the 
science, so that he might minister to the needs of his 


4George Wood Bayless (January 17, 1817; September 8, 1873) was born in Mason 
County, Kentucky, the youngest child of Benjamin and Elizabeth (Wood) Bayless. 
He studied medicine in Louisville and Philadelphia and became Demonstrator of Anatomy 
in the Louisville Medical Institute, which post he resigned in 1848. For a short period he 
taught in the Medical College of Ohio (Cincinnati); resigned in 1850 on account of ill 
health and removed to Missouri, where he devoted himself for a time to agricultural 
pursuits. He returned to Louisville to resume his practice, and later was professor of 
medicine on the faculty of the University of Louisville. See Biographical Encyclopaedia 
of Kentucky, 1878. 

*These letters are here printed immediately following the Josiah Gregg series, with the 
kind permission of the Filson Club. 

3Letter of Dean John W. Moore, June 12, 1931. 

‘Lee, op. cit., 49. 

‘According to John Gregg, post, this was ‘‘ Dr. Sappington of Saline (Mo) County.” 
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own employees; and it is said that he carried with him 
on the plains a small collection of medical books.' If 
we may rely upon the statement of his brother John, 
Josiah studied medicine so late in life for the love of 
acquiring scientific knowledge rather than to prepare 
himself for practice. And certainly he made but slight 
use of his right to play the réle of doctor. In his letters, 
only one reference is made to anything of the sort.’ 
He practiced for a brief period when he was in Mexico.® 

It is small wonder that John Bigelow, whom Gregg 
knew intimately at the time of publication of Commerce 
of the Prairies, never referred to his friend as a physi- 
cian; for Gregg, as usual, did the unexpected thing a 
year or two later, and at a time of life when most men 
have abandoned all thought of formal professional 
study. Thus another riddle in the life of Josiah Gregg 
has been solved. 

Gregg was a remarkable man in more ways than one, 
and it is well to bear in mind that his accomplishments 
were the result of an insatiable desire for knowledge in 
many fields.‘ With only the most primitive educa- 
tional opportunities, and in an atmosphere repellent to 
culture, he became a well educated man. He wrote his 
own language with facility and accuracy, though with 
no literary distinction; and he is said to have acquired 
a working knowledge of Latin, French, Italian, and the 
rudiments of German.’ We know beyond per- 
adventure that he had an excellent command of 
Spanish, both spoken and written. He early de- 
veloped a taste for mathematics, and while still a small 
boy he made a quadrant of wood, which was the marvel 
of his young friends.’ He taught school, studied sur- 


‘John Gregg, post. 
*Letter dated Saltillo, Mexico, January 24, 1848, post. 


‘John Gregg, post. 
‘This is borne out by what Gregg himself wrote and by what others wrote about him. 


‘John Gregg, post. 


*At least one example of Gregg’s written Spanish has survived; a letter dated New 
York, December 26, 1843, to Manuel Alvarez, now in the possession of the Historical 
Society of New Mexico. It shows excellent command of the language. 


Gregg, post. 
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veying, law, medicine, and acquired scientific knowl- 
edge in various other branches, including the natural 
sciences.! He had scholarly tastes and never pretended 
to learning which he did not possess.? His versatility 
and acquirements were remarkable when we consider 
the meagre advantages and incentive which the 
frontier afforded. He was indeed a fine example of the 
self-taught man. But he will always be remembered 
chiefly as the author of a western classic, Commerce of 
the Prairies, a book which has and will retain an abiding 
place in our historical literature.® 


[Reed. April 23d 
Ans. April 30th] Independence [Missouri], April 17, 1846. 
My Dear Sir: 

It is to correct an error which I committed in my letter of 
11th inst. that I so soon molest you again. That letter you will 
doubtless have received ere this, which I sent you by my 
friend, Mr. Eugene Leitensdorfer,* accompanied by $50, for 
the purpose of purchasing a few articles therein enumerated. 
I have just perceived, that in giving you a description of the 
Daguerrotype plates I wanted, I set down their dimensions at 
“354 by 4% inches,” instead of “‘234 by 314 inches,” as it 
should have been. The price I gave, “‘$3.50 per dozen,” was 
correct for the size last mentioned, as stated to me by Mr. 
Miller, the Daguerreotypist. I hope my mistake will have 
occasioned no inconvenience, as the price will have shown the 


1Dr. Bayless and John Gregg, post. 

*John Gregg, post. 

3All letters of Josiah Gregg, known to be extant, have now been printed with the single 
exception of the Spanish letter to Manuel Alvarez, already referred to. For biographi- 
cal details consult Connelley, op. cit., and Lee, ‘‘The Authorship of Gregg’s Commerce of 
the Prairies,"’ Mississippi Valley Historical Review, March, 1930, 451-466; also Lee, 
op. cit. For courtesies freely extended I desire to thank J. Christian Bay, Librarian, John 
Crerar Library, Chicago; Stella M. Drumm, Librarian, Missouri Historical Society; 
Nell C. Horner, Librarian and Editor of Publications, Missouri Botanical Garden, St. 
Louis; and Ludie J. Kinkead, Curator, The Filson Club, Louisville, Ky. 

‘Dr. Eugene Leitensdorfer was for many years engaged in the Santa Fé trade in partner- 
ship with his brother, Thomas, and his brother-in-law, Norris Colburn. He married, 
1845, Dona Solidad Abreu, daughter of Don Santiago Abreu, at one time governor of New 
Mexico, who was barbarously mutilated and murdered in 1837. Consult Josiah Gregg, 
Commerce of the Prairies (New York, 1844), vol. 1, p. 131. 
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size I wished. The large size would be too large for my 
instrument. 

In a letter to a friend of mine, Mr. J. M. Stanley,’ whom I 
expected would be at St. Louis, on his way here, I requested 
him to call on you, and take charge of the articles which I had 
sent for, provided you had met with no other opportunity to 
forward them. I also requested Mr. Stanley to procure me a 
Passport of the Mexican Consul, provided there is one in St. 
Louis—yet, I presume there is none. If there is, by chance, a 
Mexican Consul there, and Mr. Stanley should not have got 
out the passport (for he may have left St. Louis before the 
arrival of my letter) will you be so kind as to procure me one, 
and forward it by mail, provided Dr. Wislizenus* should have 
left—to whom I will hand over whatever charges there may 
be upon it, or remit to you, as you may suggest. 

I have the honor to remain, 

Very Sincerely & respectfully, 
Your humble servant. 
JosiAH GREGG 
Dr. George Engelmann, 
St. Louis. 
2. 
[Rec. June 16 
Ans. Dec. 22d.] Independence, June 10, 1846. 
My Dear Sir: 

Your truly kind and obliging favor of 30th March,—and 

your most valuable Memoranda by Dr. Wislizenus,—were duly 


John Mix Stanley was an artist of considerable merit. His specialty was sketches and 
paintings of wild scenes and life. A catalogue of his pictures was issued by the Smith- 
sonian Institution in 1852. Of the 151 pictures by Stanley exhibited by the Smithsonian 
all but five were destroyed by fire in 1865—a grievous loss. He saw some military service, 
and in 1853 accompanied Isaac I. Stevens on his “‘ Explorations for a Route for the Pacific 
Railroad from St. Paul to Puget Sound.”” Numerous sketches were contributed to 
Stevens's Report by Stanley. 

2Dr. F. A. Wislizenus (May 21, 1810; September 23, 1889) was born at Koenigsee, in the 
German principality of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, the son of a minister of the Evangelical 
State Church; he took his degree in medicine at Zurich, and came to New York in 1835. 
He early entered into a partnership with Dr. George Engelmann at St. Louis for the 
practice of medicine. Having a decided bent for travel and exploration, he made note- 
worthy journeys to the western country and to Mexico (part of the time as surgeon of 
Doniphan’s regiment). In 1840 he published his Journey to the Rocky Mountains in the 
Year 1839, written in his native German. An English translation of the book was pub- 
lished by the Missouri Historical Society (St. Louis, 1912). He was also the author of a 
Memoir of a Tour to Northern Mexico (Washington, 1848). 
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received; and the only apology I have for not having answered 
them sooner, is, that I thought I would delay a little, until J 
could advise you of my immediate departure. 

But delays have accumulated upon me, until you still find 
me here, without a perfect certainty as to when I can expect to 
be on the Prairies. I think I told you that I had made my 
arrangements to join the party of Col. Owens.' His stock of 
goods were greatly delayed in reaching here, so that his last 
wagons have just started. Still, should have been off at least a 
week ago, but for a very severe visitation of Scarlet fever in the 
family of a brother-in-law, in this vicinity. From the contagious 
character of the disease, it is difficult to procure a supply of 
nurses (for we have had as many as eight of the family seriously 
and some dangerously ill at once), and, as well from inclination 
as duty, I have had to watch them,—scarcely having slept 
more than four hours in every twenty-four,—for the last 
fifteen or eighteen days: and, it may be, that my sister, whose 
condition is decidedly dangerous, may not be well enough for 
me to leave for a week to come.—I once had the small-pox 
among my party—four or five down with it at once—yet, I 
certainly never encountered so severe a tour of disease as the 
present, of Scarlet fever. Its origin was sporadic in the family. 
Two have perished—a little niece, and a small black girl. 

I received the articles which you were so kind as to procure 
for me, by Dr. Wislizenus—all complete and in good condi- 
tion—and I know not how sufficiently to express my obliga- 
tions to you, for your attentions,—and very especially for the 
most valuable memoranda with which you have furnished me. 
I can only hope to be able, hereafter—not to repay you in 
equally valuable favors—but to reciprocate in at least an 
insignificant degree, by forwarding you such specimens—as 
well zoédlogical as vegetable and fossile—as I may suppose 
interesting to you: not so much to forward to others,—as you 
so kindly propose to do,—as for your own use. 

I suppose Dr. Wislizenus is now enjoying himself, in the 


1A native of Kentucky, Samuel C. Owens emigrated to Missouri when very young, and 


soon took a foremost place in the community. He operated a general store at Independ- 


ence and dealt largely at wholesale in the Mexican trade; also he became an office-holder 


and a member of the legislature. Serving as a major under Doniphan, he met death while 


rashly exposing himself during the battle of Sacramento. 
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midst of the prolific vegetation of the Western Prairies—as the 
Party of Mr. Speyers,' (whom he joined) left some time ago. 

I shall take the liberty of molesting you with an occasional 
communication, after I get upon the Plains, and I hope to have 
the pleasure of hearing from you frequently. Direct your 
favors to care of John Lewis,” Merchant of this place, who will 
forward on to me by subsequent parties. 

I have the honor to remain, 

Truly and respectfully, 
Your much obliged 
Friend & serv’t. 
JosiaH GREGG 


{Reed. March 19th 
Ans. April 13th.| Monterey, Mexico, Feb. 10, 1847. 
My Dear Sir: 

I must acknowledge much neglect, in permitting so long an 
interval to lapse, without sending you either a communication 
or specimens of any kind; yet I know it has not been for want 
of desire to do so, but of leisure, material, and perhaps still 
more—of the necessary qualifications. 

As to animals, nothing strikingly new or of important 
interest has presented itself: though even the few that I would 
have desired to preserve, I have lacked the necessary chemicals 
to dress the skins—to say nothing of the difficulty of procuring 
transportation. The field for geological research has been much 
more abundant, varied and interesting; yet I have really found 
my practical knowledge in that science too scant, to attend to 
it with any satisfaction to myself or profit to others. Then the 
want of transportation is still more felt in this line than in any- 
thing else. Notwithstanding, when a direct opportunity 


1Albert Speyers, a trader operating caravans between Santa Fé and points in Mexico 
He was a Prussian Jew and is said to have carried both British and Prussian passports. 
One of the interesting things he did was to carry arms and ammunition into Mexico 
General Kearney on one occasion ordered Captain Benjamin Moore to pursue and detain 
Speyers, but this nimble merchant was too expeditious a traveller to be caught. After 
giving up the Mexican trade, he finally went to New York, and there in due time com- 
mitted suicide as the result of a Wall Street crash. 

2Probably Josiah Gregg’s nephew, the son of Polly Gregg who married James Lewis, 
November 6, 1827. 
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presents itself, I will send you whatever specimens I may be 
able to get together. 

In Botany, I had done nothing until lately—within the last 
two months or less. Having sent my “portfolio” and drying 
paper across the Prairies to Santa Fé, I have been unable to 
procure any suitable paper until I chanced to find at Saltillo, 
an abundance of pretty fair quality. Since that, I have col- 
lected from Saltillo here, (rather to my own surprise, at this 
very unfavorable season) nearly two hundred varieties of 
plants—half or three-fourths of which were in flower. [| 
flatter myself with the hope that at least a few dozen of these 
may prove new, and a chance one interesting to you: if so, I 
shall feel amply rewarded for the little pains I have been at: 
for I have ventured to put you up a small “book” with nearly 
a hundred species, I think—though in my very great hurry, I 
did not count them. These I send to care of Professor Short,*! 
of Louisville, as I have met with a friend of confidence going 
directly to that place. 

*T also send Prof. Short specimens of the same plants. 

I have put you up very few collected in this vicinity, as they 
were not dry enough: these and such as I may collect in the 
meanwhile, I will send you by next opportunity. Not only am 
I aware that many of those I send will prove familiar to you, 
but I have even put up (from some fancied interest, on account 
of season or locality) many of your common garden plants; 
such as rosemary, fennel, flax, etc., and even cottonwood.—I 
have thought it preferable to reduce the package to as small a 
compass as possible, even at the expense of overcrowding the 
plants, as bulk is a desideratum of some importance, where they 
have to be packed in baggage trunks, etc. 

I doubt not you will frequently find the same plants twice or 
thrice inserted, as I had not the leisure to pack with sufficient 
care. I doubt not also, that you will consider them very badly 
“handled”; yet I hope the fact of this being my first attempt 


1Dr. Charles Wilkins Short was born at ‘‘Greenfields"’ in Woodford County, Kentucky, 
October 6, 1794, and died at “‘ Hayfield,” near Louisville, March 7, 1863. For an excellent 
account of Doctor Short (with portrait), see Robert Peter, ‘ History of the Medical De- 
partment of Transylvania University”’ (Filson Club Publications, No. 20, 1905), 78-82; 
the same matter with the exception of the footnotes is reprinted in J. N. McCormack 
(ed.) Some of the Medical Pioneers of Kentucky (1917), 70-73. 
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at practical botany will serve as apology: I think I shall be able 
to do something better in future. And now that I have em- 
barked in it, and contracted a decided interest in the collection 
of plants, I trust I shall be able, in the course of the ensuing 
spring and summer, to send you several hundred specimens— 
many new and some interesting. 

I have not attempted to collocate the plants in their botani- 
cal families: this of course you are much more capable of doing 
than I: I have striven to send you, wherever practicable several 
flowers of every species, that you may have a sufficiency for 
examination. As far as I knew them or have been able to 
procure them I have attached the Mexican names to the 
plants, with the virtues attributed to them by the people of the 
country; though upon these I do not place much reliance. 
Where I could learn no name, nor any distinctive character, I 
frequently congregated several plants under the same label. 

Although I cannot hope it will be of any important interest 
to you, I send you several specimens of wood: it may aid in 
determining species. I will also send you as many samples of 
seeds as I can get, from Saltillo, which will still assist you more 
in fixing the family. 

As I could get no stiff pasteboard for portfolios, and as that 
I had prepared was too light, I have thought best to “‘stay”’ 
the package with reed splits—of that species, by the way, of 
which I send you samples of blades and tassel. And even the 
cords with which the package is bound may prove of some 
botanical interest to you: the coarsest is of the fibres of that 
same species of lechuguilla of which I send you specimens: the 
finer twine is of the fibres of a particular species of Maguey 
(agave Americana) and ealled pita by the natives. It is used 
also for Saddler’s and Shoe thread; yet, when intended for 
these purposes, it is not previously spun into thread, but a 
sufficient number of fibres are twisted together for the occasion, 
as the shoemaker does his ‘‘ waxed-end.”’ 

I hardly deem it necessary to molest you with the news of the 
country, as I sup.{pose] you will be kept advised of everything 
that is interesting, through the papers. The truth is, there is 
little or nothing doing or occurring here now, with regard to 
“army operations” that could interest you; for though we have 
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had frequent reports of the advance of a large Mexican force in 
this direction, they have all turned out virtually false: the 
unfortunate capture of some of our reconnoitering parties, of 
which you will doubtless have heard already, has been the most 
important act of the enemy. I have no idea that there will be 
any general engagement until our army a{d]vance upon the 
Mexicans. 

In very great haste, I am truly, 

Your Friend & humble serv’t. 
JostaH GREGG 

To George Engelmann, M.D. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


4. 
[Reed. April 22nd. 
Ans. May 7th.] Saltillo, Mexico, March 25, 1847. 
My Dear Doctor: 

From Monterey, I sent you, by the party of Gen. Butler,' a 
“batch” of plants—as also one to Prof. Short. I hope they 
may have been duly received. I now send you another lot 
by Dr. Zabriskie,” who goes directly to St. Louis. I fear this 
will be more confused and uninteresting than even the other. 
I have had to put them up in the greatest haste; for not being 
advised in time, of the departure of the party, I worked at 
them, and the lot I accompany to Prof. Short, the whole of last 
night, withought [szc] having gone to bed at all: and now I find 
I have to mount my horse and overtake the party; for I could 
not get everything ready in time. Therefore I am compelled to 
cut short. The remarks accompanying the former package will 
serve to explain this. I hope to be able to send you another 
package before leaving here, when I will write you more fully. 
I intended sending you some mineral specimens, but had not 
time to put them up. I will send them hereafter. I send youa 
few specimens of wood and seeds, as you will perceive. I fear 
they will be of no interest. 


'William Orlando Butler was born in Kentucky and died August 6, 1880. He enlisted 
as a sergeant in 1812, and after numerous promotions he was brevetted major-general of 
volunteers, June 3, 1846. Distinguished himself at the storming of Monterey. See 
Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of U. S. Army, 1:270 

‘Diligent search has failed to disclose any information concerning Dr. Zabriskie. 
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Please have the kindness to forward to Professor Short, the 
package directed to him: the two go bound up together. 
I remain, 
Yours truly, 
JosAH GREGG 


[Recd. Aug. 6th. 
Ans. Aug. 22nd.] Washin, City, July 29, 1847. 
My Dear Sir: 

Your highly agreeable favor of 13th inst. was received in 
Philadelphia, where it arrived while I was absent in New York. 
Thinking I would not delay long in that City, I carelessly 
neglected to order my letters forwarded; and when I returned, 
I found yours in the office, with many others. 

I doubly regretted not having received your letter in New 
York (enclosing the very grateful favor of Dr. Wislizenus) on 
account of the instruments ete. which he ordered. For I could 
not find the “viometer” nor even the prismatic compass 
(goniometer?) anywhere in Phila; and I did not remain long 
enough there, on my return, to order them from New York. 
The truth is, it is doubtful if the road-measure could be had 
anywhere, without ordering it made. The only man I could 
hear of in Phila. who had made them, lately died. And even if 
I could have got one made, it would have taken more time 
than I remained in the City. 

Seeing no other chance to get a prismatic compass, I wrote to 
my friend Alexander Megarey' of New York, dealer in nautical 
instruments, etc. to send you one and draw on you for the 
cost—provided this did not exceed some $15: Should the price 
be greater, I directed him to write you information on the 
subject, and wait your orders. I put in the maximum of 
“some $15,”’ because I have seen them priced as high as $20 
or $25; and I was not sure if Dr. Wislizenus would like to pay so 
much, as he may not have anticipated the high cost of the 
instrument. [Fifteen dollars is, I believe, the lowest I have seen 


1The name of Alexander Megarey appears in New York City Directories, 1822 to 1850, 
inclusive, at seven different addresses. He seems also to have been a dealer in nautical 
literature. 
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them priced—except mine, which I bought for $9, said to be 
unusually low. 

I procured the nautical almanac for 1848,' which I will send 
to you from Louisville with the plants; that is, provided I do 
not go to St. Louis myself, which, though it would be exceed- 
ingly agreeable to me, is not very probable. 

As the principal object of this note is to inform you touching 
Dr. Wislizenus’ instruments, etc. and of my having authorized 
Mr. Megarey to draw on you for the cost, if he sent the com- 
pass, I will not undertake here to answer your last letter: I will 
defer a full communication till I send the package of plants,— 
which will be soon; as I will leave here in two or three days for 
Pittsburgh—and thence immediately down the Ohio. 

Permit me to repeat my thanks for your kind notices and 
advice; and believe me, as I truly am, 

Your friend, ete. 
JosIAH GREGG 
Dr. George Engelmann. 

P.S. Please present my regards, and sincere thanks, to 
Dr. Wislizenus. His Barometrical memoranda are very full 
and interesting to me: more copious, indeed, than I could have 
asked him to draw for me. 

I regret I am not yet prepared to send him a table of my 
latitudes, etc. for want of leisure to make the calculations; 
but I will not fail to profit by my leisure, on the Ohio river, and 
complete the calculations, when I will send them immediately. 


6. 
[Reed. Aug. 17th. 
Ans. Aug. 22.] Louisville, Ky, Aug. 13, 1847. 
My Dear Doctor: 

You must allow me to apologize again for my delay in sending 
the collections, etc. which I have so long been promising you. 
I regret more particularly not having forwarded the Nautical 
Almanac, at an earlier day, even by mail, as it may not reach 
Dr. Wislizenus in time: yet I still thought, from day to day I 
should have everything ready to dispatch them together. But 
other indispensable business prevented me from completing the 


1Published by Edmund and George William Blunt, New York. 
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arrangement of the plants, until the present time; and I now 
dispatch a package with them and the Almanac, etc. on the 
steamer ‘‘ Monona,”’ leaving today for your port. 

Dr. Wislizenus’s opinion that the piiones, I sent you may 
have been baked a little, is very probable, as that is the most 
usual mode of preparing them for market. On this account I 
did not send them as seed to plant; but that you might see their 
appearance and character, and more particularly as a curiosity 
in the way of an edible: though I suppose you had received 
them already from Santa Fé. Although I observed no per- 
ceivable difference in the tree, you will have noted that those 
of Saltillo are both harder and larger than the New- 
Mexican. 

I feel really thankful to you, and shall profit by it hereafter; 
for your advice as to the preservation of plants, etc. and 
particularly with regard to Numbering. As I before observed 
to you, I had no hope that my collections, up to the present 
time, would be of interest enough, to keep a series of numbers, 
as I was but in my “schooling.”’ I shall in future, however, 
though still with very little hope of their being useful— 
number all the specimens I collect. But I repeat that your 
instructions, in every other regard, have been of infinite use 
to me; and I can only endeavor to give an earnest [expression?] 
of my gratitude, by striving to furnish you with a series of the 
fruits of my labors—which, though they can have presented but 
little interest heretofore, I indulge a hope, may prove of more 
in future. 

As I believe I before mentioned, the few geological specimens 
I sent you, I could see no interest in, except as samples to 
show the character of the prevailing rock of the country. I 
do not know whether Dr. Wislizenus found any interesting 
fossilfe]s, in the same regions—at least I did not. 

I send you a few specimens (all I met with) of the yellow- 
vine, which, I believe are those you took a special interest in. 
I will not fail to collect everything of the kind, I may meet 
with hereafter. And you will perceive that I have followed out 
your instructions in another regard, and that is of collecting 
specimens of everything I saw, be they interesting, new, 
handsome or otherwise. 
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As usual, you will also find the same plants duplicated fre- 
quently, and even put up in several places. This has occurred 
as well from oversight and ignorance sometimes, as oftener 
perhaps, purposely; for I frequently collected the same plants, 
at different times and in different localities, not only to get 
better specimens, but to show their geographical extension, 
And though, in some cases, on readjusting them, I collected the 
species together, I had not time to do it in every case. 

Though, as a general thing, I endeavored to keep the dates in 
regular succession, they became disordered, in some cases, in the 
drying, while travelling, and I neglected afterward to regulate 
them; therefore you will sometimes find considerable con- 
fusion in the dates, ete. 

I have, this time, adopted a set of semi-hieroglyphic char- 
acters, to indicate, in a slight degree, the size and abundance 
of the plants—which you will find inserted on most of the 
labels. Thus, (—) signifies scarce; (+) in medium abundance 
only; (x) abundant; and a duplication of these characters 
indicates an increase in their signification: as (— —) very 
scarce; (xx) very abundant; ete. Two different characters 
joined together imply a degree between them; as (+—) rather 
scarce; etc. The number prefixed to the character shows the 
usual height of the plant in feet. Thus (2—) is read two feet 
high, scarce; (44+), % foot high and found in medium abuna- 
ance only; (5x) five feet high and abundant; (1 xx) one foot high 
and very abundant; ete. ete. 

There are doubtless other explanations which should be 
made, but I cannot now think of them. However, the explana- 
tions and remarks accompanying the previous packages are 
generally applicable to this. 

The trifle I have expended for Dr. Wislizenus is of course not 
worth taking account of. Should opportunity present itself, of 
my being of any service to him or to you, I should take great 
pleasure in being occupied by you more frequently; and shall 
frankly occupy both of you, in a similar manner, as I have done 
heretofore. 

I believe I mentioned, in my former letter, that I am bound 
directly for Saltillo again, and thence, possibly, for the City of 
Mexico. Any additional commands, I hope you will direct’ to 
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me at Saltillo, via New Orleans and Matamoros. If you write 
early, please direct to care of Moses Greenwood! (Commission 
Merchants, etc.) in New Orleans, and it may still find me 
there: if not, Mr. Greenwood will forward on. 

I remain, most sincerely, my Dear Sir, 

Your friend and serv’t. 
Jos1an GREGG 

P.S. Ihave not yet been able to extend out my calculations 
of latitude and longitude; but I think I can assert that I will be 
able to bring everything up, by the time I reach N. Orleans 
(health permitting), and will send them to you from thence. 


[Reed. Sept. Ist. 
Ans. Sept. 18th.| Vicksburg, Mi. Aug. 24, 1847. 
My Dear Doctor: 

I believe I have nothing at all of interest to communicate to 
you, except the accompanying table of latitudes, etc. which, 
though it goes directed to Dr. Wislizenus, I hope will also serve 
your purposes, so far as you may incline to turn your attention 
in that way. I should also send the notes upon which the 
calculations were based, but I did not deem it of sufficient 
importance to trouble you with them; for the principal errors 
must be those of the instrument. 

I should have made more observations for longitude* during 
the Chihuahua tour, but, first, for want of time, on account of 
rapidity of marching: 2dly, Jupiter was not in position to 
observe his satellites to advantage; and 3rdly, the moon, in the 
most important stretch—from Parras to Napirni—both going 
and coming,—was too near the sun, to be used with accuracy. 
Besides, I feared my sextant, roughly carried as it was, was not 
sufficiently reliable for lunar observations. My longitudes, 
taken at other periods, are, I feel very certain, within five 
miles,—which, you are aware, is about as near as we can 
expect to get it, with our ordinary means. My latitudes, prior 
to this last tour, as they were taken by sun, moon, planets and 
fixed stars—both north and south—lI think I can generally 


1His name appears in all New Orleans Directories between 1846 and 1878. 
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warrant within a few seconds. But those on the Chihuahua 
route may often contain errors of full 44’; yet even these are 
accurate enough for all practical purposes. 

Owing to the reports of the very great virulence of the yellow 
fever in New Orleans (and possibly at Mouth Rio Grande, ete) 
I have nearly concluded to turn my course up Red River and 
through Texas. In fact, after all, this route will suit me about 
as well as the other. 

I remain, truly, Your friend & humble serv’t. 

JosIAH GREGG 
Dr. George Engelmann, 

St. Louis. 

*I was also prevented by clouds, from observing for latitude, 
at several important camps; as at San Pablo, Santa Rosalia, 
ete. 

P.S. If I go up Red River, I shall write to New Orleans, 
to have my correspondence forwarded accordingly: and though 
I may go through Texas, I shall still steer to the same point, 
Saltillo; therefore, please direct as before, until I advise you 


further. 


[Reed. Dec. 3d. 
Ans. March 24th.] New Orleans, Nov. 24, 1847. 


George Engelmann, M.D. 
My Dear Doctor: 

You will doubtless be astonished to find me here at present: 
I am a little so myself. But I made a rather uncontemplated 
stop on Red R. with my Brother, on account of the virulence of 
the yellow fever here, in the fall; and I remained much later 
than I had contemplated. But I am now on my way to 
Monterey & Saltillo—and I hope to the City of Mexico. 

Your very kind favor of 21st Aug. was forwarded to me at 
Shreveport; and, as I contemplated being on my journey 
sooner, I delayed answering until I should arrive here. But 
truly, I have at present only leisure to acknowledge its receipt: 
I [shall] look over it and answer it more at leisure. But one 
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thing I cannot omit to do: acknowledge—and th{aJnk [you] 
again, most heartily—for the many useful and important sug- 
gestions you have (as heretofore) been so kind as to make. 

As Red River, I supposed to be, a rather unexplored region, 
as well botanically as geologically, I have made several collec- 
tions, in both branches. An occasional item may possibly be 
new to you: at least, they may serve to show the geographical 
extension of objects already known to you. As to Geology, I 
picked up a little of everything so as to fill a box, until I got 
together a much greater bulk than I had contemplated—they 
include about every rocky formation to be found in the circle 
of my travels, except pebbles. I have done nearly the same 
botanically: omitting only such articles as I knew to be familiar 
further east and north. You will not suppose, of course, that I 
send you all this “‘stuff” for preservation: it is only for your 
inspection, expecting you to throw away all except an oc- 
casional article which you might find interesting and new—if 
any. 

As the specimens of coal, from about Shreveport, bear some 
resemblance, I think to the “‘cannel”’ coal about St. Louis, I 
should be much obliged to you, if you would examine it a little, 
and, should you deem it useful, write a brief statement of its 
character and value to my brother John Gregg, near Shreve- 
port, La. Upon trial I found it burned with a very pretty 
blaze when fanned; but I had no grate to try it in. 

You may perhaps be disposed to “scold” me for not num- 
bering my plants: My present excuse is that I looked upon 
these as of too little importance: I assure you I shall commence 
a ‘regular series,”’ as soon as I land on the borders of Mexico. 

I send you a few sprigs of the long gray moss, with the seed- 
pods. You are of course familiar with the moss, but I thought 
you might possibly not have had opportunity to examine the 
seed. What say you as to the question of its being a true 
parasitical plant taking root in the tree? 

I found no well-marked fossiles, except the petrified wood 
I send you; nor vegetable remains, except recent ones, in the 
strata of “soapstone,” etc. 

It had long been my desire to request you to accept a copy of 
my “‘Commerce of the Prairies’’—not as an article of any value 
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or interest to you, but as a token of friendship and gratitude on 
my own part. But when I have sent you packages heretofore, 
I had not a copy of the second edition at command. But I 
have now procured one—though I regret that it is not better 
bound; yet it is the only binding of this edition that I have,— 
which I trust you will do me the kindness to place in some 
unoccupied corner of your library.’ 

I send the box by Steamer, “‘Julia,’’ and, as before, to care of 
Joseph Charless, Druggist. 

You recollect specimens of the bean of the Guizache which I 
sent you. In connection I think I mentioned that the natives 
made writing ink of them. I boiled carelessly and very imper- 
fectly a few of the hulls, and, adding a little sulphate of iron, 
the result was the ink with which I write this paragraph. I 
also boiled the seeds separately, but the result was a very 
imperfect color,—which convinced me that the virtue (gallic 
acid, I suppose) resides chiefly in the pericarps. 

There were many plants in the lot I sent you (from Louis- 
ville) last which interested me very much, from their novelty, 
their beauty, their qualities, ete. concerning which I should like 
to hear your opinion, especially as to how many, if any are 
entirely new. My particular favorite, I believe, was a willow- 
like shrub, called by the natives, Mimbre. Its flower when 
fresh was beautiful, and very odiferous—that of a rose, with 
the scent of honey, etc. in addition. If I can procure any of the 
seeds, I will send them: there were none when I left. 

I shall expect to hear from you. Direct to Saltillo, Mexico, 
via N. Orleans, Matamoros, etc., till further advice. 

In haste, I remain, truly, 

Your Friend, etc., 
JosIAH GREGG 


P.S. Please excuse blunders, for I have been occupied until 
the hour of closing mail, and have not time even to read over 
what I have written. 


iGregg was partial to the second edition of his book, possibly because the first contained 
“a page of fiction written by friend T. [Louis Fitzgerald Tasistro] for which I have a 
peculiar repugnance."’ Consult Gregg’s letter to John Bigelow, Independence, September 
6, 1844, printed in Lee, ‘‘ New-Found Letters of Josiah Gregg,” op. cit., 56, 57. 
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9. 
[Reed. Febr. 26 
Ans. March 24th.] Saltillo, Mex. Jan. 24, 1848. 
My Dear Doctor: 

Your very gratifying favor of 17th Sept. (enclosing one from 
Dr. Wislizenus of 8th, which please permit me through you here 
to acknowledge), I found in the office upon my arrival here, 
nearly three weeks ago: and which I should have answered, ere 
now, but for want of leisure as well as material. And even 
now I cannot enter as fully into details as I should wish: 
though the fewer details the better perhaps, of dry matter. 

As to botany, I have done virtually nothing yet: the month 
of December was unusually cold,so that, from Matamoros here, 
vegetation was pretty much frost-bitten, except evergreen 
trees, of which I had already a tolerable assortment of speci- 
mens, which being generally in flower, rendered those to be had 
at the present season uninteresting.—I shall therefore leave 
this subject—as well as other branches of natural history—to 
some future communication; for I have done little else as yet, 
but endeavor to get myself to rights, in my new domicil— 
barring a little attention to medical practice, into which I have 
been drawn by the Mexicans.' 

We get very little reliable news of interest here from the 
interior. Great anxiety prevails among all our troops upon this 
line, with regard to their future destiny. They are worried 
beyond endurance with the inactive life they have led for the 
last 11 months. If they are not ordered on, they want to go 
to Mexico via Vera Cruz, or to go home—anything but to lie 
here. As for my own part I have not entirely lost hope of this 
column’s being ordered forward as far as San Luis, whence a 
communication may be opened to the City of Mexico by Gen. 
Scott’s army. I shall therefore not be in haste to leave here, 
with a view of proceeding to Mexico by another route. So, for 
the present, please still direct to this place. 

My trip from the U. 8. here was one of the most fatiguing, as 
well as annoying, I ever experienced—more so I am sure, than 
I ever had across the Great Western Prairies to Santa Fé. 


1This is the only reference to the practice of medicine found in any of Gregg’s writings. 
For a discussion of his medical education, see the Editor’s Introduction, ante. 
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Though I had a dreadful voyage across the Gulf—17 days out 
from N. Orleans to Brazos!—the height of my labors and 
vexations were from Camayo here. This was owing, chiefly, to 
two circumstances: first, a large “‘train’’ had just left Camayo 
before I arrived, and therefore I deemed it expedient to use 
every exertion to overtake it, so as to travel under protection 
of the escort. I was therefore unable to prepare myself with 
the necessary outfit, ete. And secondly, not being personally 
acquainted with a single officer belonging to the train or escort, 
I could get no aid or accommodation; and therefore having a 
little more “‘luggage”’ than I could conveniently get along with, 
I was troubled without measure. 

This has suggested to me the expediency of endeavoring to 
procure from the Department at Washington an order to have 
my necessary baggage and travelling equipments hauled in the 
government wagons, which are seldom or never heavily laden. 
I think, if the object of my tour were made known to the 
proper department, I could not fail to be furnished with such 
an order. The last 12 months of my life have chiefly been 
dedicated to the public service, with considerable pecuniary 
loss to myself; and I am sure the future will be still more strictly 
of a public character. 

As I feel loth to ask directly for such an order, myself, I 
should be greatly obliged to you, should you have a suitable 
acquaintance at Washington, if you would suggest the matter 
there. Should you think proper to make the representation, 
please direct that, should such an order be procured, it be for- 
warded to me, to care of Capt. W. W. Chapman, Quartermas- 
ter at Matamoros, who will forward [it] to me wherever I may 
be.! 

If we could procure an order to this effect, I should thus be 
enabled to send out any collections I may make.—The order 
should include my necessary travelling equipage for such a 
tour as I am upon, instruments, chemicals, preparations, 
collections, ete. 


1William Warren Chapman, a native of Massachusetts, died September 27, 1859, at 
Fort Monroe, Virginia, aged 45 years. Graduated from West Point in 1837, he became 
captain in 1847. For gallant and meritorious conduct in the Battle of Buena Vista he was 
brevetted major, February 23, 1847. 
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Please pardon this annoyance. It is only a suggestion which 
you can act upon or not as you may deem expedient. 

I remain, my dear Doctor, 

Very truly, Your Friend, ete. 
JosAH GREGG 
Dr. G. Engelmann, 

St. Louis. 

P.S. Although the ravages of war seem to be suspended 
here, the cruel agents of death are still active among us—in 
the shape of murders and executions. Besides anterior cas- 
ualties a private in a volunteer corps of cavalry here, was shot 
some time ago for an attempt to kill his captain; and a couple 
of weeks ago, another was hung (of the same corps) for the 
murder of a Mexican, in the streets of this city. But a still 
more horrid affair has since occurred. Three volunteers, dis- 
charged on account of ill health, having started home, were 
most inhumanly butchered on the road to Monterey, some 
15 miles from here. A portion of the perpetrators (five) were 
caught, and all hung last week in the Public Square. Thelre] 
seemed to be no doubt of their guilt, and it is only to be re- 
gretted that they could not have been condemned in accord- 
ance with the rules provided; yet I perceive that all those best 
acquainted with the affair deem that to have been inexpedient 
if not impracticable, and that the course taken—a sort of 
official lynching—was necessary. 


10. 


[Rec. March 14 
Ans. April 24.] Mexico [City], Feb. 1st, 1849. 


My Dear Doctor: 

A good long while has elapsed, it is true, since I have written 
you, though it is still longer since I have received anything 
from you. The truth is, our mail arrangements, to pass letters 
from one part to another, in a foreign land, must be very bad. 
For I have not received a letter from the U. S. since a short 
time after peace was made, when they were forwarded, not by 
regular change from the American to the Mexican post-offices, 
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but by a friend at fort Brown, opposite Matamoros. Now, 
not only my relatives, but many friends, I am sure, have since 
written me numerous letters, as well to Saltillo, as to this place, 
and not a single one since I have received a line from the U. §, 
This is most annoying; and what makes it more so, is the 
reflection that it must be on account of Carelessness in our own 
postmasters, in not passing the letters from the posts, by proper 
conveyances, into the Mexican republic; for all my letters 
written me within the republic come regularly, and therefore, I 
feel sure if they were passed to the posts, those would come 
likewise. 

Well, a word concerning myself and arrangements. I left 
Saltillo in December (as I wrote you, I expected to do) and 
arrived here on 8th Jan. I have been occupied since chiefly in 
looking at the city and surrounding country. I make very few 
botanical collections in this vicinity, as I presume there is 
nothing new; nor could I, unfortunately, make many between 
Saltillo and this place, as it was too much out of season--A few 
winter plants and shrubs only could I pick up. The fact is, 
most of those on the way (being high valleys, plains and 
mountains) were those found about Saltillo. 

When I left Saltillo, I had not my future route fully planned 
out: but as I believe I had written you, I have, ever since enter- 
ing Mexico last time, contemplated a tour upon the Pacific 
Coast, as far north as California, and perhaps Oregon: and now 
that so much is said about the mines of California, I have the 
additional inducement to go that way. I have therefore 
about determined—if not positively determined—to leave here 
toward first of March for the Pacific Coast, via Morelia (former- 
ly Valladolid), Guadalaxava, etc., to Mazatlan. If I find I can 
still proceed with safety, by land, I shall continue through the 
interior to Guaymas—thence cross the Gulf of California and 
proceed to San Diego, Monterey & San Francisco. Yet it is 
possible, owing to the danger of travelling by land, in some 
places, that I may conclude to embark at one of the ports, 
before reaching San Francisco. Still I shall be loth to do this, 
as all the sea route is of course time lost. This route you will see 
is almost wholly ‘“‘untrod”’ by the botanist, geologist, or 
naturalist of any kind: and it being in a fine season for botany, 
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I hope to be able to make some interesting collections in that 
line, to which I am chiefly dedicated. 

In your last letter you proposed to me to make botanical 
collections and send you for sale. A want of leisure and trans- 
portation prevents me from collecting (and more especially 
in Geology) as extensively as I should. Still, I now make it a 
point, whenever I can get them, to put up a dozen or more 
botanical specimens of every species—all of which I shall send 
to you; for I find it too inconvenient to make distinct packages 
to send so far to different points. With these you will be at 
liberty to make whatever disposition you may choose— 
present—sell—and keep—as you may think fit; but without 
requiring any pecuniary return to me. All I ask—I will not 
say in return, for this would be asking too much for so little— 
but as a favor,—is that, at your leisure, you examine them, 
and write me out a brief (but quite brief indeed) botanical 
sketch of all the country I have travelled over since entering 
Mexico last—or rather since I commenced collecting botanical 
specimens in 1847. This I should wish to use (with full 
acknowledgment to you, of course) within about a year—if 
nothing happens. 

I shall send you (via Vera Cruz) before leaving this place, 
my entire botanical collections, etc., not very extensive, to be 
sure, as I was most of the time at Saltillo, whose vicinity I had 
examined pretty well before. Still—all in all—including 
duplicates of many sent you before—I suppose I must have 
nearly as many species as I sent you before. These will all go 
numbered, keeping a memorandum of them myself. 

I can’t tell you how or where to write me until I reach San 
Francisco: in fact, an answer, started immediately, would 
perhaps not reach there much before I. Therefore please write 
to that place, at once, by mail—or by private conveyance. 

I will write again, when I forward my collections: meanwhile 
remaining most sincerely 

Your Friend, ete. 
Jostan GREGG 
George Engelmann, M.D. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


1This statement seems to be somewhat overdrawn, for Gregg certainly had in mind the 


writing and printing of another book, in which botany and geology would play a minor 
part. 
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11. 
[Reed. 19 May. 
Ans. Sept. 27.] Mexico [City], April 14, 1849, 
My Dear Sir: 

I have various letters of yours before me, the latest of which 
are of Aug. 4 and 28—1848—and Feb. 18, 1849. The two first 
I have already answered, which I hope you have received. My 
last letter was dated Feb. 1, by Vera Cruz which I hope you 
have received; yet I will repeat some things here, to provide 
against accidents to the other. 

In your letter of Aug. 4, you speak of a “dry berry” which I 
sent you as seed of the junco (green-thorn-shrub). I aimed at 
least to send you as well as Dr. Short, large branches of these 
berries. You say you had supposed it of some other plant; 
yet if you received the right ones, I don’t know how you could 
mistake them, as they had twigs with thorns connected with 
them. 

In yours of Aug. 18, you make a proposition to collect plants 
for sale. Circumstances and means of transportation will not 
permit me to collect as extensively as would be requisite for 
that: nevertheless, I make it a point to collect a considerable 
number of specimens of every plant,—where I can get good 
ones—all of which I will send you; yet not for sale on my 
account, but for you to make whatever disposition of them you 
may think proper. All I shall solicit of you (as I said in my 
last) is that, provided your occupations permit, you write me 
out a brief (though quite brief—suited to a short appendix) 
account of the botany of the regions through which I have 
travelled, since commencing to forward you specimens: yet this 
I ask as a favor, and not as recompense for anything I have 
done or may do; for the trouble has doubtless been more on 
your side than mine. 

I hope to be able to publish within a twelve month, as I shall 
probably make my way home pretty direct from California.’ 

I have now put up to send you from here some 700 specimens, 
including all my collections since I last entered Mexico. 
Among these I purposely embraced a great number of those I 


1The nature of this proposed publication is made clear elsewhere in this paper. 
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had already sent—many others have doubtless been introduced 
without my knowing it: nevertheless, I think more than half 
are distinct; and a few, I hope, new and interesting. I have 
now followed the system of numbering as you directed; but I 
find it impossible at present to copy you my notes; yet I will 
do it as soon as possible and send you.* 

I wrote you before of my contemplated tour to California— 
through the states of Mexico, Michoacan, Jalisco, Sinaloa & 
Sonora—the most interesting botanical route that I can now 
well imagine. I hope to forward you something of interest at 
the conclusion of this tour. 

I believe your last letter contains nothing requiring special 
answers. I perceive by it that some of my letters had not 
reached you. This last of yours was forwarded me from Sal- 
tillo to this city. 

You will doubtless be surprised to find me here so late: I am 
myself, indeed; but numbers of interesting things have been 
daily presenting themselves to detain me (among them several 
M. S. maps of parts and whole of the Republic, which I have 
got the privilege of copying. In this line I feel sure I can 
produce something much more accurate than has ever been 
published.' 

My botanical collections about here [have] amounted to but 
few, as I not only supposed the country well explored, but the 
season has been particularly bad—the country burned up by 
drought: I had not seen a drop of rain since sometime before 
leaving Saltillo, till 10 or 12 days ago: and though you speak of 
hard winter—ice—snow—sleet, etc.—I have scarcely witnessed 
a frost: the only times I have seen the thermometer as low as 
the freezing point, was two or three mornings on the plains this 
side of Saltillo. In this city I have scarcely seen it below 40°. 

Very truly, 
Your friend, etc. 
JosIAH GREGG 


*Since writing this I have engaged a young man to copy off 
my plant notes, which I will place in Portfolio, No. 1—between 
the board and the plants. I doubt not the copy will contain 


1See particular reference to a general map of Mexico in John Gregg’s letter, post. 
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many errors; but I hope it may serve till I can send you a 
better copy, or the original.—I mark the box to care of Moses 
Greenwood, Commission Merchant, New Orleans. 

You speak of “troubling” me: nothing that you can impose 
upon me do I consider trouble. On the contrary, I preserve 
your letters with care, and copy most of your “lectures” in my 
note book—-so interesting and useful are they to me. 

P.S. Monday, April 23.—Since writing this letter I have 
suffered considerable detention on account of a robber. Two 
Americans who brought me a letter of recommendation, and 
[whom] I engaged for the trip to California, broke open the 
trunk of a friend in the house with me, and, stealing my two 
best mules, made off toward Vera Cruz. They were caught, 
however; and are now in jail; yet having made away with the 
mules, and most of the money, the amount recovered hardly 
paid expenses. 


12. 


[Reed. Aug. 30th. 
Ans. Sept. 27.] Mazatlan! (on Pacific Coast) June 30, 18492 
My Dear Doctor: 

I wrote both from Mexico and Guadalajara; yet, lest those 
letters might fail to reach you, I will repeat here, that I left, in 
the City of Mexico, with Messrs. M. Calmont, Geaves & Co. to 
be forwarded immediately to Vera Cruz, all my collections of 
Plants, etc. in one box, marked to your address, and to care of 
Moses Greenwood, New Orleans. 

I arrived here on the 7th instant; and have since been 
occupied in preparing my collections to be sent to you. As I 
believe I before informed you, I now send all to you, as it is too 
troublesome to make divisions. On the present occasion, it is 
true, I have separated a small herbarium, putting [aside] a 


1The port of Mazatlan in the state of Sinaloa, Mexico, nearly opposite Cape St. Lucas, 
the southern extremity of the peninsula of Lower California. 

2This is the latest letter of Gregg’s that has come to my notice, written only a few 
months before his death. 
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specimen or two of everything which would bear division, 
though it is not as complete as the other: This I have done, 
principally with the object of guarding against the loss of the 
first, which I will have shipped to you by the first vessel for the 
U. S. The second I will afterward (in another vessel) have 
shipped either to you or to Professor Short. So, should you 
receive neither, you can inquire if he has received the one al- 
luded to, which, under such circumstances, I hope he will 
place at your disposition. Should you both receive, please 
furnish Professor Short with such notes as he may require, from 
the Botanical Memoranda which I send you (as before, packed 
on top of one of the bundles of plants), for I have not had time 
to get two copies taken. Nor even have I found leisure to 
examine closely the copy I send you; yet from a glance, I 
think it approximately correct. The numbers of the two 
herbariums of course correspond.’ They now ascend to 1250. 
odd, there being nearly 600 in the herbarium I now send you. 

It has not rained from some distance beyond Guadalajara, 
to this place, since September last, until a few days past, when 
we have had some light showers, indicative that the rainy 
season is about commencing. Owing to the protracted drought, 
I have collected but very little on this side of Guadalajara, 
except of trees and shrubs; and even of these I have had to pass 
many, to me new and interesting, for want of either flower or 
fruit, and often even for want of leaves: for it was ‘‘ mid-winter” 
in the vegetable kingdom, on this route. 

You will doubtless find all the defects in this that you have 
met with in my former collections; yet I hope you will meet 
with more that is interesting.—On this tour, I have had a 
young German with me, by name of Runckel,! a pretty fair 
practical naturalist, who has been of a good deal of service to 
me, particularly in the preparation of fowls. Of these I send 
you some 15 or 16 specimens—but some of them are nearly 
spoiled. They were prepared by Mr. Runckel. These I 
rather send for deposite with you, as it may turn out that I may 
want at least some of them hereafter, and therefore would not 
ask you to take the trouble to have them prepared and set up. 


1Runckel has proved very elusive; nothing concerning him has been found. 
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I also send you a few shells, as well as some vials of insects, 
etc., from about here—none, however, which seem to me to be 
of any special interest. Also a few specimens of rocks and 
woods. I have not followed your instructions in either of 
these, as it seemed to me that the size you gave, would have 
occasioned too much bulk and weight; especially in my land- 
tours. I also send a good many seeds—sometimes wrapped in 
separate papers, but oftener put up in the herbarium, with the 
plants to which they pertain. 

I had fully intended—as I wrote you from Mexico—to 
continue my tour, by land, to California; but, since my arrival 
here, I have concluded to abandon it—much, indeed to my own 
regret. Yet, as I am not very strong in health, and the heat 
and fatigue are so great, I have begun to fear that I may not 
very well be able to endure two or three months more of 
arduous travel,! in such an unpropitious season: and, withal, 
with so little of interest before me, particularly in the vegetable 
kingdom: for although the rainy season is about commencing, 
it will only serve to annoy—to wet—make bad roads, raise the 
waters—without much improving vegetation in time for me. 

Thinking of nothing else, just now, to tell you, I close by 
assuring you of my constant endeavors to keep you informed 
and supplied with everything of interest which comes in the 
way of 

Your friend & serv’t. 
JosIAH GREGG 


Dr. George Engelmann, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

P.S. Our news from California is not now very flattering to 
the gold-seekers. The placers are said to be failing very much; 
yet I think it is chiefly owing to the overflowing of the Sacra- 
mento river. When the water subsides again, I am in hopes 
the mines will resume their flourishing condition—at least to a 
degree. It should be borne in mind, however, that the former 
bonanza, equally with the present unfavorable condition, have 
doubtless been greatly exaggerated. 


iHe appears to have gone to California by water. See John Gregg, post. 
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13. 
Joun Greco To Dr. GEoRGE ENGELMANN! 


{[Rec—Jan 17th, 1851] 
Shreveport, La. Der. 24/50 
Dear Sir: 

Your kind letter of 28th ult has just come to hand,—making 
inquiry of me in regard to the death and early history of my 
lamented brother, Dr. Josiah Gregg. I am truly sorry to 
inform you, that up to this time, I have been wholl[l]y unable, 
after the most diligent exertions, to obtain any information, 
in respect to the particulars of his untimely death or even to 
satisfy me as to the date—except what little I have been able to 
glean from the newspapers—which is doubtless the same you 
mention having seen. Immediately on hearing of his death, I 
wrote numerous letters to acquaintances and friends in 
California; but none that have answered have been able to give 
any satisfactory information—except in one instance a friend 
wrote me that he had been unable, after much inquiry, to 
obtain any information in regard to his death, farther than that 
he was engaged in marking a road from Trinity Bay to Sacra- 
mento City, and had reached Clear Lake, 60 miles from the 
latter place, at the time of his death. 

At the time of his reaching San Francisco, about the Ist of 
Sept. ’49, gold had recently been discovered in great abundance 
on the Trinity River, some three or four hundred miles north 
of that place and much anxiety manifested to discover a bay 
and good harbor, at the mouth of the above river, which was 
understood (by tradition as I understand) to exist there. 
[Written on margin of first page] (—He was naturally of rather 
feeble constitution, and sank from over taxing his physical 
powers and excessive exposure in a rigours northern climate, 
I presume: yet his health was generally much better when 
traveling than at other times.)— 

He was detained a short time at San Francisco—having found 


1This letter, although addressed to Dr. Engelmann, was also written for Prof. C. W. 
Short, who intended to write a memoir of Josiah Gregg for “ Silliman’s Journal” (popular 
name for the American Journal of Science in the 1850's), but an examination of the 
American Antiquarian Society’s file of this journal between 1850 and 1855 indicated that 
no such article was printed. MSS. in the Filson Club Library. 
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it necessary to have a surgical operation performed for the 
purpose of removing a tumor from his shoulder, which had 
formed and become troublesome from the “rubbing of his 
clothes.’’ So soon as he had recovered from this—which was 
in a short time—as was his wont—he set out in search of the 
aforenamed bay; with a desire and a hope to be the first to 
make the discovery: And in which, it appears, from an article 
in the Alta California of Ist of April last, he was successful. 
This you will find copied in the “‘ Union” of Washin{g]ton City 
of the 11th May—except, that in the Union, there is an error 
in the figures of Lat. & c.! 

The last letter I had from him was dated ‘Trinity River 
below 37 Canon Nov. Ist 1849.” In which he says “I leave 
this place today for the mouth of this river in search of the 
bay.’”’ On the same day he wrote his old friend, Jesse Sutton,? 
of San Francisco, to the same effect. In this letter he seemed 
to indicate some foreboding of evil to himself, (a thing entirely 
unusual with him) as he says to him “I will mention here 
(though I believe I told you the same before) that should I 
chance to be lost, place my effects and memoranda (which are 
in the hands of Probst & Smith) at the disposition of my 
brother John.” Mr. Sutton wrote me, when sending the 
memoranda referred to, that he had been unable to recover my 
brothers notes and [or ?] the ‘‘Trinity Country,” as also his 
geological and botanical collections: And says, from all he 
“‘can learn, they were either lost or destroyed’’—I presume the 
latter, as my brother had it in view to make a location for a 
town—should he discover an eligible site—hence the loss of his 
papers amounted to an obliteration of whatever he had done. 

Not fully understanding how extensive a “history,” or 
“‘necrologue”’ you or Prof. Short may wish to publish of my 
brother, I am at a loss to know the extent of “‘his early history” 
you may desire to have. I will proceed however to give you his 


1There were several papers named Alta California: the Daily Alta California, the Alta 
California, Steamer Edition (weekly), and the Weekly Alia California. Files of all these 
papers are in the Henry E. Huntington Library, but unfortunately the issue of April 1, 
1850, is missing. I therefore am unable to comment upon the article mentioned by Gregg’s 
brother. 

*Probably the same gentleman who is referred to in Dr. Bayless’s letter, post, as ‘ Mr. 
Sutton, a Santa Fe trader.” 
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birth, early developments of character, raising &c.—from which 
you are at liberty to make such selections as you may, in your 
discretion, deem proper. 

Josiah Gregg was born in Overton County Tennessee on 
the 19th of July 1806. He was the fourth son of Harmon and 
Susannah Gregg. Our father died in Jackson County, Mo., 
in the year 1844. Our mother still lives there aged 76. Three 
brothers and two sisters live in that and the adjoining Counties, 
and one sister near San Antonio Texas. Brother Jacob is now 
in the Legislature of Mo. as I have been informed. Our parents 
left the aforesaid County in Tennessee in 1809—Lived three 
years in Illinois, twenty miles east of St. Louis—moved to 
what is now Howard County, Mo. in 1812—Immediately, on 
reaching there, went into ‘‘Cooper’s Fort,” and remained there 
four years, during the Indian war. Having moved there at this 
early day, made it quite difficult for my father to educate his 
children—a thing much desired by him. For some years 
teachers of ability were not in the Country; and the new set- 
tlers showed little inclination to spend either money or time 
for the education of their children—not even in the erection 
comfortable school houses. It was the habit of my brother, as 
a set-off to such as boasted in his presence, of having received 
their educations in the best institutions of the country, to say 
that the little education he had, ‘‘ had been received in the wood 
in a round log cabin,” and that the light had never shone 
through a glass window upon his books while he was conning 
his lesson. His education was ample—though mainly self 
taught, yet there were those whom he was frank to acknowl- 
edge as his benefactors; among them was John T. Cleveland of 
Howard County Mo. He spoke and wrote Spanish with as 
much facility as his native tongue. He read and translated 
French and Italian with ease. He professed not to understand 
Latin—yet his knowledge of it was much better than many who 
had made a study of it at school. He understood something of 
the rudiments of the Greek and German. He never professed a 
knowledge of any thing in literature, except what he under- 
stood critically correct. 

He showed a very early predilection for books, and remark- 
ably mathematical cast of mind. At the age of from 7 to 10 he 
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was quite as frequently applied to by his school fellows to 
instruct them in their arithmetical studies as their teacher; and 
it was a common saying among them “If Josiah can not work 
our sums it is useless to go to the teacher.” 

At the age of 11 or 12 he constructed for himself a quadrant 
of wood, with which he used to amuse and astonish the boys of 
the neighborhood—when they visited him in taking altitude 
&c. Many times would they climb trees, rope in hand, to test, 
by actual measurement, whether it were possible for him to 
perform the miracle of measuring the height of a tree without 
the application of measuring pole. When he was quite a youth 
he and I undertook to study the science of surveying, at home; 
without a teacher—having a neighbor, that had much reputa- 
tion as a learned surveyor, who gratuitously proposed to give 
us instruction when we should need it. 

When we came to the solution of ‘‘Gunter’s Scale,” said he 
to me “the Author of this book gives a very unsatisfactory 
explanation of this scale.”” I suggested to him that it would be 
better to ride over to the neighbor’s aforesaid and get him to 
explain it, rather than spend time with it. He did so, but I dis- 
covered on his return that his countenance was fallen. ‘‘What” 
said I ‘don’t you understand the scale yet?” “‘No,”’ said he, 
“Mr. W. does not understand it himself, and says it is useless 
to spend time with it, for we will never have any use for it.” I 
said that I presumed he was right, and that we had better not 
bother our brains further with it, but pass it by. He replied 
“That does not suit me, I set out to learn what is in this book, 
and I can’t pass by any thing I don’t understand.”’ so saying 
he took the book and went to himself. Returning in a short 
time, said, now I understand it, and can explain it to you— 
which he did, with as much apparent facility as though he had 
been familliar with it all his life. 

It frequently occured to him in the course of his mathe- 
matical studies that problems would present themselves to his 
mind, for the solution of which, he could find no rules laid down 
in his books. In such cases,—as in that of the scale—he could 
not “‘pass,’’ but invariably would invent a rule of his own, and 
insert in his manuscript book—kept for the purpose. 

When approaching manhood he concluded—as well from 
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inclination, as the advice of friends—to prepare himself for 
some profession: And, believing medicine was best suited to 
his taste and genius, he applied to Dr. Sappington of Saline 
(Mo) County to take him as a student. This the Dr. however 
declined. He then read law for a time. He afterwards, 
frequently, told me that law was the only study he ever had 
undertaken, in which he did not think he had been able to 
make reasonable progress. Its dry details, and old, Saxon, 
arbitrary forms were suited, neither to his taste nor his genius. 
He would say ‘“‘The Common Law may have been adapted to 
the age in which it originated; but is a reproach to any people 
professing the civilization & equality of rights we do.”” But his 
health becoming bad he was induced by some friends to join 
them in an expedition to Santa Fe. To this he assented, mainly 
in the hope of recovering his health. It had the desired effect. 

As for the incidents of his life during the time he was en- 
gaged in that trade, you will be able to collect them from his 
work, ‘‘The Commerce of the Prairies.” 

After abandoning the Santa Fe trade he sojourned for a time 
with me, at Van Buren Arkansas—where I then lived. But 
there he seemed restless. There nothing seemed suited to his 
tastes—nothing adapted to his genius. 

It had been his habit from early youth to note down every 
thing he deemed worthy of remembrance. This habit had been 
well preserved in during the time he was engaged in the Santa 
Fe trade; But without the intention at the time of making any 
other use of it than a mere book of reference to strengthen his 
own memory. From these however he was finally induced by 
his friends to publish a book—with what success you are aware. 
As to how it was received by the press of his own country, as 
well as England, you will see by a reference to the accompany- 
ing ‘Opinions of the press.’”! 

After the publication of the above work he returned, in 
July ’44 to my house in this state. Here too he soon became 
restless. He longed for travel and research. He soon set out, 
overland, along the western frontier of Ark. & Mo. for Inde- 
pendence Mo. There too he became restless, and again soon 
returned to my house. 

'This, of course, refers to Commerce of the Prairies, first published in New York, 1844. 
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Having found it necessary while engaged in the Santa Fe 
trade to understand something of medicine, for the purpose of 
administering to those in his employ, as well as others in 
company, he had procured, and continually carried with him a 
small collection of medical books; And such was his reputation 
in administering of remedies, that, not only his men, while on 
the plains, but many of his friends and relations at home, would 
not consent to have a physician called so long as he could be 
induced to attend the patient. 

After this desultory reading, he concluded, while at my 
house, in the summer of ’45 to commence reading medicine 
more methodically, with a view of attending the Lectures at 
Louisville the ensuing winter. Accordingly when fall came he 
proceeded thence. He chose Louisville, because he had no 
personal acquaintances there; as he believed, and thereby 
hoped to pass partially ‘in cog.’”’ But shortly after his arrival 
at that place, he wrote me that he much regretted having gone 
there. A friend had been there from Van Buren Ark., who had 
introduced him to some of his acquaintances, and they in turn 
to theirs—among them the Professors. He wrote: ‘‘although I 
am pleased with many of my new acquaintances—especially 
the Professors—yet it interferes with my studies—the grand 
object of my coming here.”’ He, however, soon after, appeared 
so much attached to some of the Professors, that he no longer 
seemed to regret having gone there. 

He read medicine and attended the Lectures, not with a 
view of ever practicing; but to gratify his passion for science; 
and in the belief that it might add to his standing in Mexico, 
where he intended traveling. 

On leaving Louisville, in the Spring of ’46, he repaired to 
Independence Mo. where he joined the ‘‘Santa Fe Caravan of 
Traders’’—then on the eve of starting. He had however pro- 
ceeded but a short distance with the Caravan when he was 
overtaken by a communication from Col. A. H. Sevier, Senator 
in Congress, from Ark.—as also one from Col. A. Gell, [Yell]? 


1For facts relating to Gregg’s medical education, see the Editor’s Introduction, ante. 

2Archibald Yell, member of congress, commanded the First Arkansas Infantry during 
the Mexican War. He was killed at the battle of Buena Vista, February 23, 1847. Letter 
of Adjutant General of Arkansas, June 13, 1931. 
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Representative, from the same State, soliciting him, in the 
strongest terms, to join the ‘‘Southern Division of the Army”’ 
under Gen. Wool, destined for the invasion of Chihuahua, and 
warranting him an “honorable and profitable” situation. He 
accordingly (having a desire to serve his country in the Mex. 
war) suddenly left the ‘“‘ Missouri Traders” and steered South 
to overtake the Ark. Regiment of Volunteers, under Col. 
Gell [ Yell]—then in route for San Antonio, Texas, then place of 
rendezvous for the ‘‘Southern Division of the Army.” But on 
arriving at San Antonio he found no commission—‘‘no honor- 
able or profitable situation” awaiting him. Finally, however 
through the influence of Col. Gell [Yell] (the member of 
Congress, and Col. of Ark. Regiment referred to above) he 
received ‘‘a sort of nominal appointment from Gen. Wool, in 
his staff, as confidential Government Agent, Interpreter, &c.”’ 
This appointment however he resigned on reaching the Rio 
Grande—an account (as he wrote me) of the “humiliating” 
situation in which he was placed. ‘“ For,’’ said he, “I am held, 
not only on a par, but subordinate to persons of, apparently, 
very low character which the Gen. keeps about his person.” 
He was afterwards, for a time, nominally, in the staff of Gen. 
W. P. Butler—But at the close of this service, utterly refused to 
receive the pay and emoluments pertaining to the office— 
although strongly urged to do so by Gen. Butler—not having— 
as he considered—received a definite appointment. Thus you 
will see how the foregoing promises were fulfilled! He had 
many warm friends among the Officers of the Army. They 
placed great reliance, not only in the latitudes and longitudes 
taken by him, but in his topographical observations generally. 
At the close of the war he remained in Saltillo for a while, 
extending his knowledge of the topography of the surrounding 
country &c. In the mean time he was induced by his Mexican 
friends (of whom he had many among the principal men of the 
country) while he remained to practice medicine. But he soon 
wrote me, “‘I shall be compelled to leave here sooner than I 
intended.” “For,” said he, have ‘stuck up my card,’ and 
the Mexicans have come to think I am a wondrous Doctor” —I 
have to go night and day—not a moment to spare—except five 
to seven hours for sleep—for amusements, for social inter- 
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course, for scientific purposes &c!”” An Officer of the Army— 
an old acquaintance of mine, as well as his—wrote me “I am on 
a visit to your brother at this place, (Saltillo). He could make 
a fortune, if he would charge as others do. But you know 
him—He won’t doit. If a Mexican says to him, yo soy poor- 
esito (I am very poor) he is charged nothing—Even the rich are 
not charged more than half price.”” My brother himself, in a 
letter to me, mentions a bill, paid by a neighbor, to a physician, 
of 170p for which he would not have charged more than 30p 
or 40p—And adds “at such rates (had I the conscience to 
charge them) my practice would be over five thousand dollars 
per month.” 

But here, as usual, he became restless. For notwithstanding 
his pecuniary interests seemed imperiously to demand that he 
should remain—He must travel—must explore. In Deer. ’48 
he left Saltillo, in company with many of the principal per- 
sonages of that place—both Ladies and Gentlemen—in route— 
via San Luis Potosi—for the City of Mexico, with the ultimate 
design of going thence—through the western part of Mexico— 
to California. He did not hear of the discovery of gold in 
California until about the time of his arrival in the City. He 
wrote me that, since hearing of this discovery—and consequent 
excitement it was producing—he had determined—to “‘hurry 
on there.” Yet he did not leave the city until the 26th of April 
following. He was in the City of the ‘‘Montezumas’’—He 
must look into every nook and corner—He must see if any 
relic was to be found to indicate that the place had once been 
inhabited by another race.—More, he must ransack “musty 
records’’—And then, he must travel the Country around about. 

His friends who were in the City with him, from Saltillo, 
offered everything in their power to induce him to return with 
them; and prevent, if possible, his going to California—But to 
no effect—There he had determined on going—He never relin- 
quished a fixed idea—a matured plan. The two Governors 
(of Saltillo)—The actual and the elect—both offered to raise 
a bonus for him; and the latter told him that if he would 
return he would give him an appointment which would be 
virtually a valuable sinecure. 

Leaving the City of Mexico, he passed through Morelia, 
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Guadalaxara &c. to the Port of Mazatlan where—not being 
able to get on board a Steamer—he took a sailing vessel, and 
after a tedious voyage reached San Francisco about the Ist of 
Sept. ’49. 

As an evidence of the estimation in which my Brother was 
held by the Mexicans, the Governor of Guadalaxara furnished 
him an escort, on leaving there. He wrote me that he had no 
use for it, having six foreigners with him—but would take it 
the first day, out of respect to the Governor. 

My Brother, at quite an early age, showed some quite 
peculiar traits of character. For example, he never hung 
around or upon his mother, nor even slept with her—He left 
her arms at the age of 13 or 14 months; and never returned to 
them for a moment, except when caught and held by her—and 
notwithstanding this, his warm maternal affection has always 
been remarked by the family. He seemed to have an early 
idea that it was unmanly to be caressed, as an infant, by a 
woman. He never followed her in her walks, nor even asked 
permission to accompany her on a visit to a neighbors. He 
never indulged in the childlike plays, or frivolities common to 
children of his age. He possessed the most scrupulous and 
conscientious integrity from infancy to his death. I have heard 
individuals remark that the only care they had in a settlement 
with him was to prevent his doing injustice to himself. I never 
knew his particular acquaintances to keep an account against 
him. He was not only left to keep the Act* but to make the 
settlement. He was modest and unassuming. Never used 
any coarse or profane language. Never could be induced in 
boyhood to utter a word he deemed the least exceptionable. 
It has been the remark of our family, that, he was believed 
never to have uttered a word, up to the age or [of] 16 or 17, that 
would have been improper, in the presence of the best circle of 
ladies. In boyhood, he never could be induced to tell an un- 
truth—not even in jest. He was remarkably temperate both 
in eating and drinking. He sometimes would take a glass of 
spirits with a friend, as it would appear, merely not to be 
considered odd. A thing, to which he seemed much averse. I 
have heard him remark ‘‘I have no desire to be considered an 
odd fish.”” His books were his principal companions from 
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infancy to manhood, and continued favorites through life, 
Yet he was warm hearted; and to his friends, enduringly 
attached—In the selection of whom, he was slow; but once 
selected he never forsook them, nor they him. He possed 
[possessed] an early, and remarkable command of himself— 
always completely under the control of the dictates of his 
judgment—was one of the very few, who, appeared, never to 
have a boyish preak [prank?] or irregularity to regret. He 
never professed to know or understand anything—even in 
literature—in which he was not well versed. Hence, whatever 
he professed to understand, all, who knew him had the utmost 
confidence in. In truth, I never knew an assertion of his 
doubted, from his infancy by those who knew him. He was 
remarkably averse to ostentatious show. He formed his 
opinions of men, not from the show they made in the world, 
but from what he esteemed their moral worth: Hence the up- 
right, no matter how humble, always manifested the highest 
regard for him. The Mexicans—both high and low—always 
evinced the highest regard, and most unbounded confidence in 
him. 

I have hastily and confusedly thrown together the foregoing, 
just as the incidents of my brothers life, and peculiarities of 
his character recurred to mind; not with a view that you should 
use it as it is—nor even draw from the whole of it—but to give 
you a general idea of the boy and the man. I have, in some of 
the details, been prolix and minute, in the belief that you 
would better understand my Brothers general character by a 
detailed statement of facts—though many of them might be 
unimportant in themselves—than in any other way; and also 
in the belief that even a concise history of a person can better 
be given when the writer fully understands the minutest details 
of the character of the person of whom he writes. Many of his 
juvenile peculiarities were not prided in by himself in his 
riper years. Some of them were such as are most commonly 
superinduced, in children, by superstition or religious gloom; 
but not in the remotest degree so with him; they seemed the 
sole result of an early and high sense of honor and propriety. 

I have traveled beyond the time you desired—‘‘the time he 
went to Louisville” in ’45 instead of ‘“‘’46”’ as you suppose. I 
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have done this with a hope that I might be able to give you 
something that had not fallen out in his correspondence with 
you. The quotations, I have made, are mainly from memory, 
yet in most instances they will approximate very nearly the 
truth. I leave it entirely to the better discretion and judgement 
of you “or Prof. Short to publish his necrologue and acknowl- 
edge his services in the cause of science” in such manner as 
you may deem proper. 

As you have seen, I received nothing from him after he 
reached California, except the few letters before referred to. 

His notes, from the time he reached the Army in ’46 till he 
arrived at San Francisco in ’49, are ample. His sketches and 
maps of the country through which he passed are quite ex- 
tensive. In a letter to me from the City of Mexico, He says; 
“T have succeeded in getting the most ample notes for a general 
map of Mexico that have ever been obtained, I presume.— 
Having such a mass of information, of all sorts, I am now mak- 
ing all my calculations on publishing in a year or two; but 
shall try to do it on a different principle: that of sale of Copy- 
right.’”’ So you will see he thought himself amply supplied 
with matter for Publication. I am yet undetermined as to 
what disposition I shall make of his notes. I would be pleased 
to have your opinion on this subject. I contemplate writing 
Prof. Short, and other Scientific persons in respect to it. 

Be pleased, Dear Sir, to accept my greatful acknowledge- 
ments, and heart felt thanks for the interest you manifest in 
my deceased Brother. 

With a hope of soon hearing from—I am 

Your Most Humb’. and Obt. Svt. 
JOHN GREGG 
Prof. George Engelman 

St. Louis, Mo. 

P.S. Am pleased with your suggestion in reference to the 
“bird skins.’’ You are therefore at liberty to present them to 
either of the institutions indicated by you, in such manner as 
you may deem advisable. 

I am truly sorry, circumstances place it entirely out of my 
power to make you a fair copy of the foregoing, and give it 
some arrangement, but I hope however you will be able to 
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make it answer your purpose. Should anything else be needed 


please inform me. 
J.G. 


14. 


Dr Grorce W. BayLess TO Proressor CHARLES W. Snort 
Hazelwood (near Weston) [Missouri] 
March 16th 1851 
Dear Doctor: 

I wrote you about two months ago,' that I had made arrange- 
ments for procuring the information you wished concerning 
Dr. Gregg; and I suppose you have, for some time, been looking 
for another letter from me. I certainly expected to have been 
able to write you long since; but have looked, in vain, for 
answers to the letters that were written to Independence by the 
Rev. Mr. Kerr.? I expected to have obtained desirable infor- 
mation from persons who were companions of Dr. G. in his 
Santa Fe expeditions; but have been disappointed. I have 
learned that the gentleman from whom I expected most, has 
been engaged in some contemplated expeditions the approach- 
ing season; and he may have never rec* the letter from 
Mr. Kerr, or else have overlooked the subject. 

Five or six weeks ago, I made a visit to the venerable mother 
of Dr. G. who is living with her daughter in the neighborhood 
of Liberty. From the mother and sister I obtained the chief 
facts of the early part of his life;—up to the time of his leaving 
home, to make his first trip to Santa Fe. Before detailing 
them, I will remark that I soon found his mother & sister to be 
persons of clear good (strong) sense, and much better informed 
than the generality of persons to be met with in this country. 
The sister bears a strong resemblance to the Dr. and like him 
also in mental activity. Her children, some of them grown, 
partake of the same character; so that I would say there was 
good blood—a vein of strength of character & intellect running 
through the family, and that the Dr. was not a mere isolated 
instance. In corroboration of this idea, I will mention that his 


1This letter is also in the collections of the Filson Club. 
Chaplain of Fort Leavenworth. 
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brothers are spoken of as prominent men in their respective 
communities; the elder one having represented the county in 
which Independence is situated, the present winter in the 
Missouri Legislature. 

His mother (whose name is Susanna) is in her 77th year, I 
found her reading the history of the Reformation in ordinary 
print—reads her bible a great deal, takes much interest in 
whatever is passing around her, and her conversation is marked 
by clearness and strength. Except for an old dislocation of 
the hip, she would be equal in her physical with her mental 
activity;—and when not reading, is constantly engaged in 
knitting or sewing. She showed me a quilt which she was 
engaged in putting together. In regard to the accuracy and 
neatness with which the pieces were cut and put together, 
many young ladies might envy her skill. 

The Dr’s father was named Harmon, some years since dead. 
He was a wheel-wright by trade; was a skillful workman, but 
early gave up his business, and became a farmer. None of his 
sons were put to the trade; but he was particular in teaching 
them the use of tools. (I suppose, that, to this fact, is attrib- 
utable the mechanical skill of the Dr. as exhibited in some 
works presently to be mentioned). He lived in West Tennessee 
(Overton Co.) ; removed to Illinois 38 years ago, where he lived 
three years; when he removed to Jackson Co., Mo., not far 
from Independence. 

The Dr. was born 19th July 1806, in Tennessee and was 
6 years old when his father removed to Illinois. He was of 
delicate constitution. He was always delicate; and “over- 
taxed his Energies that time.’’—a remark made by his mother, 
in allusion to the circumstances of his death. He rec’ a plain 
English education, such as was afforded by a common country 
school—(which, 35 years ago must have been very common in 
Mo.) At 16 years of age he and an elder brother studied sur- 
veying privately. He became an excellent surveyor; and 
constructed, for his own use, a well finished quadrant, which is 
now in the possession of his brother. He also acquired a 
knowledge of the Latin and French languages in private study. 

Saturday 22nd. I was interrupted in my letter at the close 
of the preceding page; and, throughout the week, I have been 
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incessantly engaged in planting, (not merely superintending) 
fruit & ornamental trees and shrubbery, so that at night I was 
too tired and sleepy to do anything. Hard work has effectually 
cured my dyspepsia.) 

At 18 years of age, he opened a school in the country, near 
Liberty, Clay County; in which he taught the ordinary English 
branches. He continued the school one year; when he gave it 
up to commence the study of Law. To this he applied himself 
so closely that, in about a year, his health gave way, and, by 
the advice of physician and friends, he abandoned it. He now 
went on a visit to some friends in the lower part of the state, 
where he was taken sick in September, and was confined until 
near spring. This greatly reduced and debilitated him; and I 
have referred to it particularly as the fact that seemed to give 
direction to his after life,—led to his becoming a great traveller, 
and to the development of his taste as a naturalist. He was 
advised by his physician, as a “‘hygienic measure,’ to take a 
trip across the plains—to Santa Fe. You will find in his 
““Commerce of the Prairies” an account of his condition on 
setting out on this journey: and the effects of travel on his 
health. At first he was compelled to travel altogether in a 
light wagon; but soon got to be able to alternate it with horse 
back travel. 

He availed himself of the opportunity of riding in the wagon, 
to apply himself to the study of the Spanish language. With 
the aid of his knowledge of Latin & French, he got on rapidly: 
so that by the time he reached Santa Fe he was able to speak 
the language. 

During this journey, or shortly after, he engaged as book- 
keeper for a Mr. Sutton, a Santa Fe trader. This led to his 
being taken into partnership by Sutton; and thus he was 
introduced into the Santa Fe trade. My impression is, from 
conversations with him, that he continued in this trade nine 
years; and that, during an interruption of the trade caused by 
the war between the U. States & Mexico, he went to Louisville 
to attend the medical lectures. 

(You will percieve that the foregoing account must be 
defective; inasmuch as it does not give the whole lapse of time 
between his first journey to Santa Fe, & his going to Louisville. 
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He was about 20 or 21 years of age (according to his mother & 
Sister) when he started to Santa Fe; which would make it in 
1826 or 7 and, by reference to my list of pupils, I find that he 
was in Louisville the winter of 1845, 6. I am very confident 
that he told me he was nine years in the trade; so there must 
either have been a considerable interval between his first trip 
& his engaging as bookkeeper for Sutton; or else he must have 
been a considerable time in the employment of this gentleman 
—which I do not think very probable. I did not percieve this 
difficulty when I was with his mother; and I am at a loss to 
explain it. In the preparation of your memoir, you will have 
occasion to look into his ‘‘Commerce of the Praries,’”’ and you 
may there find its solution.) 

I have referred to his possessing considerable mechanical 
ingenuity & skill; and have mentioned the construction of an 
excellent quadrant, as one exhibition of it. Another striking 
one, which he told me of, is the construction of a town clock 
in & for the city of Santa Fe. My recollection of the matter is, 
that, having sold out his stock of goods, and being compelled 
to remain all the winter in Santa Fe, before he could re-cross 
the plains to the U. 8. for a fresh stock, he engaged in the 
construction of a town clock as a pass time. He was enabled 
to supply himself with but a very indiferent supply of tools, 
and used wood as the chief material. But he succeeded in 
completing the work, and attaching it to a church bell, where 
he left it working finely.! His book will furnish you abundant 
materials for the history during his trading to Santa Fe. 

The interruption to the trade, as already referred to, as 
occasioned by the War, led him to attend the lectures in Louis- 
ville, as a profitable mode of occupying the time that he sup- 
posed the interruption would continue. I think it was his 
purpose when he went to Louisville to have re-engaged in the 
trade on suspension of hostilities; but at the close of the 
lectures, (spring of 1846), after a short visit to his friends in 
Missouri, he set off for the south to join Gen'. Wool’s division 
of the Army, which was ordered to penetrate Mexico to the 
city of Chihuahua. The expected route of the Army just met 
his views, for he wished to travel from this city southward. 


iFor another version of the clock story, see Connelly, op. cit., 340, 341. 
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Before leaving the states he was induced by Col. Yell of the 
Arkansas regiment, to join him as a companion and guide; and 
he continued with him until he fell at the Battle of Beung 
Vista (I find by one of his letters that this is not strictly correct; 
for he engaged in practicing med. a short time in Saltillo, before 
the battle)—to which point, you remember, Gen.' Wool’s 
division diverged. After the battle, he undertook, with 8 or 10 
comrades, to pass up to the city of Chihuahua. Here he found 
Col. Doniphian—with whom he returned to Saltillo. In the 
Spring (1847) he came back to the United States, for the pur- 
pose of buying goods to take to Montery & Saltillo: but hearing 
unfavourable accounts of the trade while in New York, he 
determined to abandon the enterprise. He had still in view the 
same object—to provide means for travelling Southward 
through the several states to the city of Mexico, for purposes 
of observation. Disappointed in his plans in this, he deter- 
mined to return to Saltillo & practice med.{icine] until the 
cessation of hostilities, when it would be safe to pass on down 
to the city. This he did late in the fall of 1847. (He was on his 
return from New York when he & I went to see you at Hay- 
field). His plan was to practice in Saltillo,—until the close of 
the war—then pass on down, stopping a few months at each of 
the chief towns, until he should reach the city of Mexico. He 
intended to practice at the stopping places, as a means of 
defraying his expenses. It was also his purpose after remaining 
some time in the city to pass on by the Isthmus into South 
America—to travel down on the Atlantic side to Cape Horn, 
back on the Pacific side up into California—and back thro’ 
Santa Fe to the U.S. I have several letters from Saltillo in the 
Spring & Summer of 1848—whilst he yet had this tour in 
contemplation, and asking me to send some intelligent young 
physician to him as a companion. The last letter I rec’ from 
Saltillo was dated Aug. 1848, when he seems to have :till had 
the same plan in view. 

The next I heard of him was by a letter (the last I ever rec* 
from him) written at Mazattan [Mazatlan] June 30th 1849,! 
in which he says, “I left Saltillo last winter for the city of 


iCuriously enough the last letter of Josiah Gregg’s, here printed, was written from the 
same place and bears the same date. 
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Mexico where I remained until toward the close of April when 
‘like all the world’ I set out toward California. I arrived here 
on the 7th; and have since been occupied, first, in collecting 
plants, birds, &c, in the vicinity; and secondly in preparing my 
previous collections for the United States. I had at first con- 
templated continuing my journey by land, through Sonora, 
and California, via Monterey to San Francisco. But I have got 
so much worried out with the heat and fatigue, that I have 
about come to the resolution to embark here directly for San 
Francisco.! The fact is, the present season is one of the most 
unfavourable for a land tour—and especially for botanical 
collections. Vegetation is now parched up, as it has hardly 
rained since last fall. True, the rainy season is just about 
setting in; yet this will only serve to annoy—wet—make bad 
roads—raise the rivers—while it will scarcely improve vegeta- 
tion in time to benefit me.” 

I give the above extracts to show the purpose that carried 
him to California; and also in corroboration of the idea that I 
have, of his purposes,—while sojourning in Saltillo—and the 
contemplated tour through Mexico and South America. If he 
had lived, he would, doubtless, have published an account of 
the manners and customs of the inhabitants, together with the 
natural history of those regions. I apprehend, my dear Sir, 
that your herbarium would have been not a little enriched by 
specimens from those regions, if he had lived; for the very last 
lines in this last letter to me, written as a P. S. he says “‘ please 
say to Prof. Short that I am sending him a small package of 
plants. Yet as it may be several months reaching him, I will 
defer writing him until I arrive at California.”” In other letters 
he speaks of sending plants to you; so that, I infer you would 
have rec’ numerous contributions from him, if you have not 
already done so. 

I suppose that he must have arrived at San Francisco in the 
month of July (1849); and was probably about there for a 
couple of months. I have learned from a gentleman from this 
county, lately returned from California, that Dr. G joined a 
small party in Sept. 1849 in fitting up a small vessel to go up 
Trinidad or Humbolt’s bay, with the view of laying out a town 


1In all probability he went to California by water. 
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at the mouth of the river of the same name. He also stated 
that he understood Dr. G. died, of some disease, at the mouth 
of the river. The exact place and mode of his death, however, 
are involved in mystery; and his own family are as much in 
the dark concerning it as other persons. The account which 
they have rec’ is that he died, probably of starvation, in the 
mountains adjacent to Trinity river; and that when his body 
was found there was on it a work in manuscript, nearly ready 
for publication. Of the exact character of the work, I have not 
learned. A member of the family, the husband of the sister 
whom I have spoken of seeing with his mother, is now in 
California,— and will endeavour to obtain correct information 
as to his death, and also to secure whatever notes &c he may 
have left, with the view of their publication in some appro- 
priate form. 

It seems a curious coincidence that he should have sacrificed 
his life to the interests of science on the waters of the bay that 
bears the name of the great philospher whose example he was 
following in the study of nature. ’Twere a fit place for him to 
die. 

Very truly your friend, 
G. W. Bay.ess 
Prof. Short 

Mrs. Bayless and our children continue in excellent health; 
and she joins me in kindest regards to Mrs. Short & the ladies. 
Vegetation is coming forward a month earlier than last year. 
Peach trees are ready to expand. 
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NATHANIEL BOLTON, 
A FORGOTTEN NEW ENGLAND POET 


BY CHARLES K. BOLTON 


HOSE who have read the life of Sainte Thérése of 
Lisieux marvel at the subordination of the body to 
spiritual emotion. But in early New England condi- 
tions not far removed from those in Lisieux were 
known. Religious fervor dominated family groups 
to an extraordinary degree. They had the language of 
fanatical piety even where performance did not always 
keep pace with good intent. In the village of Oakham, 
near Worcester, Mass., lived a family named Bolton, 
whose letters throw light on rural life a century ago. 
Stirred by the writings of Thomas Paine, a radical in 
politics and religion, Bolton published ‘‘A poem on 
infidelity”’ in 1808. But most of his known work is in 
the manuscript collection sold at auction in Boston by 
C. F. Libbie and Co. in 1913; and purchased by me and 
now presented to this Society. There are in this col- 
lection a dozen poems by Bolton, and two of his letters; 
there are also 28 letters from relatives and friends. 
These family papers which are still in manuscript 
have a value to the student of early American litera- 
ture. They picture a school teacher who had none of 
the culture to be derived from college surroundings, 
and none of the inspiration fostered by acquaintance 
with great poets and letter writers. In short, they 
picture through one example the typical rural school 
master of an era which was passing away with the 
death of Washington. This man, unaided by a literary 
circle, produced through a period of thirty-five years 
poem after poem shot through with the spiritual fervor 
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of the time, and affording a mirror of the educational 
standards considered adequate for a country teacher. 
The letters and other writings produced by men and 
women of social position are numerous even in this 
century-old era, but letters from isolated villages and 
from the frontiers of Maine, Vermont and New York, 
now so freely drawn upon for this sketch, are not so 
often met with. 

Again, the poems of Nathaniel Bolton would never 
have satisfied lovers of Robert Browning; but would 
Browning’s poems have met the needs of farmers in a 
village like Oakham where Bolton lived? His poems 
were thought worthy of printing to celebrate the 
victory of Gates over Burgoyne, and to commemorate 
local worthies like Dr. Field. As the literary output of 
an average little rural centre of activity they are dis- 
cussed in this paper. It is the fashion today to have 
tame poets attached, as professor or consultant, to well- 
known colleges. Bolton was in some degree a poet 
laureate of the town in which he lived. Details relating 
to his career and the lives of his friends recorded in 
these manuscripts can nowhere else be found. There- 
fore they are set down here. 

Nathaniel Bolton, Jr., schoolmaster and poet, was 
born on December 15, 1749, probably at Bridgewater, 
Mass., the descendant of Nicholas Bolton of Dor- 
chester. His father had married in 1740, Deborah, 
daughter of Israel Washburn and widow of John 
Ripley. Throughout his long life Nathaniel kept in 
touch with his relatives, Huldah his daughter, wife of 
Blake Dean of Oakham, Mass., Rev. Daniel Bolton! 
his brother who lived in New Lisbon, New York, and 
with widely scattered children. 


'1Nathaniel’s brother, Rev. Daniel Bolton, was born Sept. 17, 1750, married at Bridge- 
water Oct. 22, 1772 Alice Leach, and moved to Oakham and Stafford, Conn. He was 
ordained at Ashford, Conn., June 27,1792. Three years later he gathered another Baptist 
church at the joining of Ashford, Union and Woodstock, and remained 1796-1809. It 
was known as the Bolton church. He moved to Burlington, N. Y. and later to New 
Lisbon, Otsego County. He died at Burlington June 8, 1820, in the 30th year of his 
ministry. She died there Dec. 24, 1809, aged 56. Children: Deborah, Lucy, Alice Brown, 
Daniel, Oliver Dilley, Jessa, Nathaniel, Lorenzo, Polly. 
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Nathaniel was not long in military service, but went 
from Oakham to Rhode Island in July, 1777. He 
married, probably in November of the same year 
(intention dated the 15th), Jane, daughter of Thomas 
Thompson of Bridgewater. Her sister Bethia was the 
wife of a well-known citizen of Bridgewater, Capt. 
Thomas Cushman, and their son corresponded with 
the Boltons. When the schoolmaster began his work 
at Oakham primitive life was the rule in rural New 
England. Letters passed from one to another rarely 
oftener than two or three times a year. When a 
Bridgewater traveller was to visit Oakham, people 
near his home hastily wrote letters freighted with 
news of crops, of the health and names of children, 
religious experiences, and gossip about neighbors. 
Occasionally letters slept for weeks in such a post 
office as that at Bangor, Maine, until someone could 
be found about to journey to a point near the home of 
the person addressed. 

Occasionally a man or woman met a traveller who 
knew the home people, as when Rev. Daniel Bolton at 
New Lisbon, Otsego Co., N. Y. met John Gilmore of 
Ware, Mass., a friend of the settlers in Oakham. A 
correspondent of the poet in Maine did not care to 
receive a visit from her child in New York because the 
meeting would be short and the parting more poignant 
than she could endure. Houses were comfortable 
(Oliver Bolton’s house was 28 x 36 feet), the barns 
large, but poverty was often as articulate as the local 
preacher. 

Nathaniel’s children played a leading part in his life, 
so that those who survived should be recorded early in 
any biographical sketch. 

Charles was the first son. He wrote from Wrentham 
to his sister Huldah in February 1800, promising to 
send tea or snuff to his mother. Charles sailed from 
Orrington, Maine, with Capt. Elijah Brown of Boston 
in the sloop Nancy July 18, 1804. All were lost at sea. 
The poet wrote: ‘‘Charles my first born beloved of me, 
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was drowned in the raging sea, In eighteen hundred 
four. He perished in the watery main.”’ He was 
engaged to Lydia Peirce who wrote affectionate letters 
to Charles’s parents long after his death. 

Huldah, born in 1782, died January 8, 1837, aged 55. 
She married Blake Dean, of Oakham in the autumn of 
1802. They had a son, dead at 21; a daughter Rhoda 
married to Abiathar Johnson; and another Cynthia, 
his second wife. Huldah was consulted by the whole 
family circle. 

Oliver, born in Stafford, Conn. January 15, 1784, 
died at Dover, N. H. September 5, 1832. He married 
in October, 1812, Mary—and had eight children. The 
poet died at his house. Oliver was a very religious 
man, faithful to every church duty, and an apprecia- 
tion of his character appeared in The Morning Star. 
His wife survived him. The sons were Charles Vaughan 
of Foxcroft, Maine, and Oliver of Waltham, Mass. 

Abishai, born about 1786, died before October 26, 
1816, a teacher at Buckstown, later known as Bucks- 
port, Maine, aged thirty. His father wrote in 1816: 
‘* And now Death has another slain.”’ Oliver said that 
Abishai was in heaven. The poet said that Abishai’s 
‘‘bosom friend, belov’d and kind,” with ‘‘two sweet 
babes” were ‘‘left behind.” His wife Polly was ‘‘as 
nice a woman as ever broke this world’s bread.”’ His 
home was in Orrington, Maine. She and the daughters 
were well in 1818, but she died early in life, and the 
children were placed with friends. 

Barnum, died at the Marine Hospital in Charles- 
town, Mass. December 19, 1818. He was a sailor and 
had been ill for sixteen months. In 1812 he wrote from 
Savannah after a voyage of forty-four days from Ply- 
mouth, England, and was bound to St. Petersburg, 
Russia, as second officer of the Venus of Hampton. 
His mother made his trousers and stockings. He said 
that following the sea was a dog’s life, and he meant to 
settle in Orrington, being very fond of his brothers. 
He wrote from Barcelona in 1816 while he was in the 
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service of William Gray, the famous merchant. When 
dying he asked for a Bible. Oliver said he was in 
heaven. 

Nathaniel Bolton, the poet, lived on the country road 
from Rutland to Brookfield, about half a mile south 
of Ware Corner.'! This was not far from the junction 
of Five Mile River and Maynard’s Brook. The house 
was already old before Nathaniel left it to live with his 
sons in Maine. He had been in Oakham as early as 
July 23, 1777 when he marched with Capt. John 
Crawford to Providence on the Rhode Island alarm. 
During the years immediately following he taught 
school, farmed the land, and wrote verses. The 
Massachusetts Spy, published at Worcester, announced 
on April 8, 1779 that on April 15th the printer would 
issue ‘‘A POEM on the surrender of Gen. BURGOYNE, 
&c. composed by Nathaniel Bolton of Oakham, the week 
after that glorious conquest obtained by General GATES. 
Thereafter it was advertised as issued. No copy of 
this poem has been found, although it was printed 
probably by Isaiah Thomas. 

During the next twenty years he wrote occasional 
pieces relating to local events. In keeping with the 
spirit of the times these efforts were more funereal 
than merry. The death of little Jimmy Tomlinson, 
baby son of the minister, called for notice. Also the 
verses on tombstones of friends seem to be reminiscent 
of his lyre. The monument to Dr. Spencer Field, 
killed by a fall from his horse, bears a stanza of seven 
lines, and a poem on his death is in the Library at 
Oakham, both known to have been written by him. 
The latter is a broadside, probably printed by Isaiah 
Thomas since the Massachusetts Spy is mentioned in the 
poem. It bears the title: An/Elegiac Poem/occasioned 
by the Death of / Doe. Stephen [i.e. Spencer] Field, Esq. 
of Oakham/composed by Nathaniel Bolton of said 
town the week after his decease /adapted to the tune of 
Polly Gould/. 


Wright, Soldiers of Oakham, p. 49. 
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The first stanza of the 33 reads: 


Prepare for death ye living men, 

For mortal man is born to die, 

Live as you'll wish you had liv’d when 
The monster death approaches nigh: 
Ye living men for death prepare 
There’s no discharge in that warfare. 


Dr. Field met several young men riding recklessly 
and was knocked off his horse by a collision. Stanza 8 


reads: 
Their rushing horses met and clash’d, 
Which brought the doctor to the ground, 
Against a rock his head was dash’d, 
Which did produce a mortal wound— 
Behold the fractur’d skull and gash; 
Occasion’d by that awful dash! 


It is possible that the turn of the century brought 
some religious awakening in the poet. He was out- 
raged by what he considered to be Tom Paine’s 
atheism, and wrote forty-five stanzas of protest. They 
were printed at Greenwich, Mass., by John Howe in a 
little book 414 x 234 inches in size. The title page 
reads: A/Poem/on/Infidelity/By Nathaniel Bolton/ 
[verse as given below]/ John Howe, Printer/Greenwich, 
February, 1808. 

Safe, in my kind Redeemer’s hand, 
My noblest int’rest lies; 


Reserv’d, for my eternal bliss 
Above these rolling Skies. 


The Foreword, which fills page 2, states that the 
Jewish and Roman historians and the Evangelists 
agree in their relation of the facts concerning the 
miracles, death, and resurrection of Christ. He calls 
for a show of respect for those whose happiness is 
wrapped up in a future world. The verses burn with 
earnestness, and the most that can be said for them as 
poetry is that they are not inferior to the typography 
produced by the printer. The lines of the first stanza 
which run up hill across the page are: 
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TOM PAINE’S there are, 
Here and elswhere: 
In English and French nation; 
Toms do arise, 
And do despise: 
All written revelation. 


His vehemence is increased by the frequent use of 
the unpleasant word ‘“‘whore.”’ A reader of the copy 
now in the Boston Public Library cut this word from 
the leaf where it first appeared. But he tired of the 
task when he saw it printed again and again. 

The last stanza is: 

Now if some will, 

Continue still; 

The Bible to deny: 

They must remain, 

LIKE OLD TOM PAINE 
AND, INFIDELS must DIE. 


John Hull (1783-1845), publisher of hymn-books 
and spelling books, lived at Greenwich and Enfield, 
villages in the Swift River valley, midway between 
Worcester and Northampton. In 1804 he began to 
issue Howe’s Genuine Almanac. He wrote some of 
the poems which it contained, but the fact that Bolton 
had him for a printer suggests that some of the 
unsigned poems may have been written by him. 
Nathaniel Topliff of Dorchester, whose Poems were 
published in 1809, was also aroused by Paine. His 
poem begins: 


Come, genius, now begin again, 
Sing of the “ Rights of Man” and PAINE. 


Nathaniel Bolton corresponded with Joseph and 
Molly Rice of Orrington, and in 1810 they invited him 
to visit them. They had a new house, plenty of 
potatoes, ‘‘two good yoke of cattle,”’ hay, and had 
hauled eighty logs to mill. Other friends were George 
and Dinah (Dunbar) Richardson of the same place 
who retained their interest in Oakham people. After 
her husband’s death Dinah married Jabez Bennett of 
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Bennett’s Mills, Woodstock, Vt. and kept in close 
touch with the Boltons. 

The year 1810 was one of great sickness in Oakham. 
Nathaniel wrote a poem entitled ‘‘ Reflections on the 
Mortality with which we were Visited the year past.” 
Only stanzas 7 to 16 (six lines each) have survived. 
Stanza 7 is preceded by eight coffinsinarow. Stanza8 
reads: 

Since eighteen hundred ten came in, 
Eighteen interments there has been; 
In Deaths embrace they sleep! 
Eight of a raging fever dy’d: 

And ten of other ails beside; 

Left friends to wail and weep. 


These events may have prompted the poet’s son 
Abishai to write: ‘‘May God grant that when you 
write to me again you may have the same news [of 
rejoicing in God] to inform me of. O my Parents do be 
persuaded by one who has often remembered you 
before God to seek the Lord, my soul is grieved for 
you. I cant bare the thought of being separated 
from you in a coming world. O my Father turn to the 
God of your Salvation.”” He was a Methodist and 
wrote that his father had spoken lightly of that sect. 

There is some evidence of improvement in versifica- 
tion as the following poem shows: 


ACROSTIC ON OLIVER BOLTON COMPOSED March 
12th 1811 BY NATH® BOLTON 


O Lord in early life and youthful days: 
Thou didst to Me thy saving Grace impart: 

Lord may I never Cease to speak thy praise: 

But love the Lord: with all My Soul and heart 
I run destructions road with swift Career: 

The broad: and downward road to Death and Wo: 
Vainly I liv’d: Death distant did appear: 

I run as far as God would let Me go. 
Eternity: that word I must Confess: 

Sounded alarming in My youthful Ears: 
Religion I Determin’d to possess: 

But meant to put it off till old in years. 
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But blessed be the Lord I did begin: 

Unto his preached Word an ear to lend: 
Often I thought how I had liv’d in sin: 

And to Gods written Word I did attend: 
Lovely to Me at length Christ did appear: 

More so than Sharon’s Rose or Lily White 
To my most ardent pray’rs he bow’d his ear: 

And now this Jesus is My Soul’s Delight: 
O I that was but a few Months ago: 

A walking on in Vain and Sinful ways 
No more May I return: to be a foe 

To Jesus: but adore him all My days. 


There is also evidence of religious feeling. Nine 
years later the poet’s son labored in vain to extract 
from him a confession of faith. This is puzzling, for 
Nathaniel in his poems is religious in expression. 

We now come to a puzzling episode in Nathaniel 
Bolton’s career. Near him lived Mr. Peres Waterman, 
a man of considerable influence who had been an 
officer in the Revolution. Nathaniel wrote a poem of 
sixteen stanzas of four lines each, bearing the title 
“Lines composed by John Carroll [ie. Nathaniel 
Bolton?] on account [of] my unjust imprisonment— 
and I call God to witness my innocence.”” The manu- 
script states that this poem was sent ‘‘To Mr Peris 
Waterman, Oakham.”” As Waterman did not settle 
in the town until 1798 it is fair to assume that the 
incident may be dated at least some months later. It 
could not be later than 1816 when Nathaniel was in 
Maine. No record has been found at the Court House 
in Worcester, so we must fall back on the poem itself. 
Two lines of the third stanza read: 


Infuriate girl! how dar’st thou tread 
On Heaven’s eternal laws? 


The “‘girl”” may have been one of Mr Waterman’s 
daughters, of age at this time but not married. If so 
the poem is a defence sent to the father. What are 
“‘Heaven’s eternal laws’? which she is said to have 
trod on? He asserts that the ‘‘infuriate girl” began 
the strife, swayed by baneful passions. It seems to me 
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that she gave him a tongue lashing for trespass, 
slander, or something of the kind, and that he may 
have struck her. I cannot read into the poem any 
charge more serious than that. 

Mrs. Jane Bolton died at Oakham May 8, 1814, 
aged 65, and was buried in the South Cemetery where 
a good slate stone faces the country road. Her husband 
wrote two years later: 

I saw the bosom friend of mine 


Breathe her last breath her Soul resign: 
And willing to depart. 


But there was comfort mix’d with grief: 
She did depart in full belief 
That God was kind and just. 


In August, 1814, Abishai wrote from Buckstown, 
Maine, to ask his father to live with him. He was 
busy with potatoes but would arrive at Oakham in 
October. He urged his father to sell the farm and pay 
his debts. Abishai was a school teacher, farmer, and a 
man of character and ability, as shown in his letters. 

Two weeks later the British had taken Buckstown 
(Bucksport) and Abishai was faced with the un- 
pleasant alternative of taking the oath of allegiance to 
Great Britain or of losing his property. He would 
leave all, he wrote, and flee to a land of liberty rather 
than be too much oppressed, showing that the old 
revolutionary tradition still survived. Abishai gives a 
long and vivid account of the attack, beginning: 

‘‘The British came into this River the first in’st. 
They left a large force at Castinz and proseeded up the 
River with three vessals two o/ them were armed and 
the other was a transport, and they had also ten Barges. 
Their prinsipal object in coming in to the river was to 
take the Friggate Adams.”’ 

In August, 1816, Nathaniel was living with Abishai, 
and appeared contented, but the Oakham land could 
not find a purchaser. Abishai’s sheep were being 
killed by bears, and on Sept. 6th Abishai lost one from 
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the yard close to his house. He wrote that he hoped 
the next night to get the bear as ‘‘a substitute” for 
the sheep. He added as a postscript to the letter: 
“T did not get the Bear.” 
Nathaniel’s plans were upset by the death of 

Abishai the same year. He wrote: 

On him for aid I did depend 

With him I thought my days to spend 

Till the arrest of Death: 

I never realiz’d that he 

Would be call’d for before me. 

To yield his vital breath. 


Abishai Oh: my Son: My Son: 
He is cut down; his race is run: 
And sorrow fills my heart. 


All deaths made a deep impression on the rural 
population. Nathaniel had written in September 1815 
“a few poetical lines on the death of Lydia Macumber, 
composed September seventeenth.’’ The poem begins: 
“Listen ye careless thoughtless ones to me; prepare for 
Death before it does Surprize.”’ 

Nathaniel lived on with Abishai’s widow whom he 
greatly admired, but it was ‘‘a melancholy house.” 
He worried over his debts, and dulled his anxieties and 
grief by too frequent resort to the cup. In this state of 
mind he wrote 24 stanzas of six lines each, entitled: 
“Some metrical lines on old age by Nathaniel Bolton 
composed October, 1816.”’ The fifth stanza reads: 


Should God preserve the life of mine; 
I shall arrive at sixty nine: 
December fifteenth: when: 

I shall commence that fatal year: 
Which sounds terrific to the ear: 

The year three score and ten. 


7 My days have few and evil been: 
I’ve liv’d in Vanity and sin: 
And still in sin remain: 
But Jesus can exert his power: 
And save at the eleventh hour 
From wo and endless pain. 
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8 But I must first of sin repent 
And plead for Mercy: and lament 
That I have liv’d in sin: 

I must resolve to sin no more: 
And saving Grace I must implore 
And a new life begin. 


Since these are the poems of a schoolmaster it does 
not seem wise to edit his punctuation. As they stand 
they throw some light on rural education at this time. 

On February 14, 1817 Nathaniel moved to Dover, 
N. H. (then known as Piscataqua plantation, Number 
3, Range 6) to live with his son Oliver. He was in good 
health, when Oliver wrote, in July, 1817, that Na- 
thaniel was ‘‘ verry industrece indeed in the things of a 
temporary nature & I hope that with all he is seeking 
Salvation for his soul.’”’ The poet found Oliver’s wife 
difficult, and Barnum his other son said: ‘‘I do not 
blame him for I could not live with Oliver’s wife.” 
When Barnum died at the Marine Hospital in Charles- 
town two years later the Rev. Enoch Mudge, Metho- 
dist minister at Orrington, assured the father that the 
youth manifested ‘‘a seriousness & contrition which 
will lay the foundation of hope & comfort to you «& his 
friends.’’ He added: ‘‘ May you cast your feeble help- 
less soul at the foot of the Cross, & penitently believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ for pardon «& salvation.”’ 

This is not so much a criticism of Nathaniel’s way 
of life as a customary form of correspondence and 
conversation. In the winter of 1818-19 Nathaniel 
returned to Oakham. Oliver wrote to him there 
that they had found ‘“‘his company better than his 
room,” and Adelaide, a daughter, ‘‘often spoke of 
Grandpa.” Nathaniel had written of a religious 
revival at Oakham, and his son said: ‘‘I hope you sir 
will Beg a share and obtain a share among the rest.” 
A petition from the selectmen of Oakham to the Judge 
of Probate of Worcester County in August, 1819, 
recited that the poet was wasting his property and 
needed a guardian. This action may have prompted 
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his return to Dover. He had sold his land in Novem- 
ber, 1818. His race was almost run, for in March, 
1820, dropsy was sapping his vitality. On July 19th 
Oliver wrote to Mrs. Blake Dean in Oakham, that 
their father had died July 15th, sitting in his chair as 
his father before him had died. He had grown very 
thin and was, said Oliver, ‘‘something of a trial.” 
Oliver continues: 

‘‘Father was awfully terrified at the thot of Death 
Judgment & Eternity. I spared no panes in conversing 
with him. I ast him if he had not a Dieing testimony 
to relate me But never a word. He sent for me once to 
come in & pray with him which I did. He wanted an 
easy exit out of time which I believe he had without a 
grone.—But a little while before that I ast him if he 
was a Dieing; he said No. His senses held good to the 
last moment I think. He was the most unreconciled 
person I ever saw.” 

But Nathaniel the poet had his vision at the end. 
As he lay dying he dreamt that he saw an angel come 
down from heaven, driving a yoke of oxen. They had 
come for him! Oliver, no doubt, had faith, but it did 
not run in this direction. He asked, therefore, how the 
angel looked. ‘‘Crabbed,”’ replied Nathaniel. This 
was as Oliver would have expected, and he was satis- 
fied. Some of us in this less oppressive age will hope 
that the angel, though crabbed, had a breadth of 
sympathy that could include such an one as Nathaniel 
Bolton of Oakham. 


REGISTER OF POEMS BY NATHANIEL BOLTON 


1779 

A Poem on the Surrender of Gen. Burgoyne &c., composed by 
Nathaniel Bolton of Oakham, the week after that glorious 
Conquest obtained by General Gates. 
Advertisement in the Massachusetts Spy, April 8, 1779. 
The next week the poem is advertised as ‘‘ Just published.” 
The notice appears in the issues of April 22 and 29. No 
copy has been found. See Wright’s ‘‘Soldiers of Oakham,” 
p. 49. Printed probably by Isaiah Thomas. 
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1792 

An acrostic on James Tomlinson lately Deceased, 14 lines. 
In manuscript. First line: “Just on life’s stage I did 
appear: three years I drew my breath.” He died Aug. 9, 
1792 (Grave-stone). 


An Epitaph on the above [J. T.] mentioned Deceased, 8 lines. 
In manuscript. First line: ‘‘Not parents pray’rs nor the 
physicians skill.”” Note: ‘The within acrostic and epitaph 
were composed the week after the Death of James Tomlinson 
by an unworthy Poetaster Viz N. B.” 


1792-1803 
Several stones in the churchyard at Oakham bear verses 
probably written by Mr. Bolton.' 
On Lucinda Allen, 1792 
On Mary Brown, 1795 
On Capt. Nehemiah Allen, 1799 
On Artemas Howe, Esq. 1800 
On Jephthah Ripley, 1803 


1793 

Acrostic on Miss Sarah Washburn of Bridgewater Composed 
September 1793, 26 lines. 
In manuscript. First line: ‘‘Some are ordain’d to live a 
Single life.” Signed “Oakham March 10 1796 Nath? 
Bolton.” 


1801 

An/Elegiac Poem/Occasioned by the Death of/Doc. Stephen 
[i.e. Spencer] Field, Esq. of Oakham/Composed by Nathaniel 
Bolton of said town, the week after his decease/adapted to the 
tune of Polly Gould. Broadside of 33 stanzas. 
First line: “Prepare for death ye living men.” A copy is 
framed in the Fobes Memorial Library, Oakham. Printed 
probably by Isaiah Thomas. 

Verses cut on the monument to Dr. Spencer Field, 1801 


Stop passengers 
Behold this fatal rock. 


1A copy of these graveyard inscriptions will be found in the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society. 
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Here from the wound 
The crimson blood did flow 
Here Dr Field ree’d his fatal shock 
That hastened death 
And proved his overthrow. 
1805 
A Poem on the present New Year 1805 /Composed January 18th— 
Nathaniel Bolton, 11 stanzas of six lines each. 
In manuscript. First line: “ Farewel eighteen hundred and 
four.” 
1808 
A/Poem/on/Infidelity/By Nathaniel Bolton/... John Howe, 
Printer /Greenwich February, 1808. 16 pp., 414 x 234 inches. 
First line: ‘Tom Paines there are.”” Copies in the Boston 
Public Library and the American Antiquarian Society. 
1811 
Acrostic on Oliver Bolton, Composed March 12th, 1811 by 
Nath* Bolton. 
In manuscript. First line: ““O Lord in early life and youth- 
ful days; thou didst to me thy saving Grace impart.” 
Reflections on the Mortality with Which we were Visited the year 
past. 
Stanzas numbered 7 to 18, 6 lines each (1 to 6 missing). 
Stanza seven immediately follows the heading, above which 
are 8 coffins. 
In manuscript. First line: ‘Within the Course of this New 
Year.” 
1815 
Acrostic on Lydia Macumber who departed this life September 11th 
1815, 14 lines. 
In manuscript. First line: “Listen ye careless thoughtless 
ones to Me; prepare for Death before it does surprize.”’ On 
back: ‘‘ A few poetical lines on the Death of Lydia Macumber 
Composed September seventeenth.” 
1816 
Some Metrical lines on old age by Nathaniel Bolton Composed 
October 1816, 24 stanzas of six lines each. 
In manuscript. First line: “Old age is Certain and a few.” 
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UNDATED 

An Acrostic on the Death of Mrs. Hannah Foster 
In manuscript? ‘““Owned by Miss Laura G. Burt” (Wright’s 
“Soldiers of Oakham,” p. 49). Mrs. Ebenezer Foster 
(Hannah Parlin) d. 1808. Mrs. Skelton Foster (Hannah 
Hinds of Rutland) d. —. This poem has not been found. 

Decline of Science, 22 lines. 

In manuscript. First line: “Athens, the region once much 
famed for lore.” 

Lines composed by John Carroll, [Nathaniel Bolton?] on account 
[of] my unjust imprisonment—and I call God to witness my 
innocence. 16 four-line stanzas. 

In manuscript. First line: “‘Terror and death excite the 
lays.” 

Lines on the death of Mrs. Jemimah Moulton, 16 lines. 

In manuscript. First line: ‘‘And must we, must we die?” 


Politeness, 8 lines. 
In manuscript. First line: ‘‘Ofspring of pure good nature, 
generous art 
Power of Sympathy, 4 lines. 
In manuscript. First line: “Sweet sympathy diffuses tears.” 
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INDEX 


A. 
Abad (or San Abad), Bahia de, 201. 
Abingdon, Va., 86, 87. 
Adams, John, 338. 
Adams, Samuel, 338. 
Adams, 414. 
Agnese, Battista, ma 
Aguilar, Martin de, 
211, 215, 216. 
Alaska, 211, 232 
Albany, Laws, 1791, acquired, 3C2 
(Alexandria) “Times, ”’ file acquired, 
286. 
Allen, Lucinda, 418. 
Allen, Nehemiah, 418. 
Almagro, Diego d’, 349. 
Almanacs, acquired, 303; nautical, 
370; Howe's, 411. 
Almodévar, Duque de, 218. 
Alvarado, Pedro d’, expedition, 348. 
Amapalla, 200. 
Amateur journals, acquired, 286. 
Amazon River, see Sinclair, J. H. 
(In his Ecuador Travels), 350- 
353. 


, 181. 
iscoverer, 210, 


American Antiquarian Society, 
meetings and members present, 1, 
255, and elected, 2, 258, and 
entertained, 2, 259; Council re- 

rts, 3, 260; obituaries, 4, 8, 264; 
vequest of Councillor Cunning- 
ham and new funds established, 5, 
12; Library growth, 7, 261, 285, 
308; observance of 2d centennial 
of County of Worcester, 256; 
officers elected, 257; Cunningham 
Funds, 261; main object to collect, 

rpetuate and contribute, 262; 

reasurer’s report, 267-282; 
Librarian’s report, 283-320. 

American Council of Learned Soci- 
eties, assistance to Evans’ Am. 
Bibliog. and Sabin’s Dict., 261. 

“American Magazine, or Monthly 
Chronicle for the British Colo- 
nies,” J. Sterling contributor, 
31n, 56-65. 

American Revolution, effect on 
Saur’s newspapers, see Knauss, 


J. O., Christopher Saur the Third. 


Amherst, Jeffrey, instructions to 
T. Walker, 99, 133, 140. 

Amoretti, Carlo, Maldonadas’ docu- 
ment, with maps, 233. 

Amundsen, Roald, 183, 234. 

Anburey, Thomas, on Dr. Walker, 
121. 


André, John, Saur’s relation with, 
250; ‘“‘Cow Chace,”’ acquired, 300 
and “Proceedings of a Board of 
General Officers, ’’ 301. 

Anglicus, Hugo, 18 

Anian, Strait of, invented, 182; and 
stories about, 183-234. 

Anville, Jean B. B. d’, 215. 

Apocryphal Voyages to the North- 
west Coast of America, by H. R. 
Wagner, 179-234. 

Apples, Albermarle pippin, 84. 

Ascension, Antonio de la, 179, 180, 
210. 

Atrevida, 232. 

Auchmuty, Robert, the elder, inver- 
est in J. Sterling, 37, 38; “im- 

rtance of Cape Breton to the 
ritish Nation,’ 39 


B 


Bacallaos, Strait of, 182, 189 
Bacon, Thomas, 55. 

Baffin, William, 181, 234. 

Baker, Louisa, see Brewer, Lucy. 
Baltimore, commercial importance, 


53. 

Banister, Charles H., gift, 300. 

Banister, Seth, 300. 

Barbé-Marbois, Frangois, marquis 
de, 119. 

Barnarda, —, 201. 

Barrett, Charles, 89. 

Barrett, Robert, 89. 

Barton, George S., appointed teller, 
2; on Council, 257. 

Bayless, George W., notice of, 360n; 
letter conc. Dr. Gregg, 398-404. 

Baylor, John, 89. 

Baynham, William, pupil of Dr. 
Walker, 82; Dr. Blanton on, 83. 

Beissel, Conrad, illuminated choral 
book, 305. 
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Belknap, Henry W., Philip English, 
Commerce Builder, 17-24. 

Belknap, Jeremy, 328. 

Bellin, Joseph N. -» Maps, 207, 215, 
216. 


Bells, Christ Church, Phila., 95, 122. 

Benalcazar, Sebastian, 349. 

Benjamin, William E., on Council, 
257; gifts, 260, 268. 

Bennett, Dinah (Dunbar), (Rich- 
ardson), 411. 

Bennett, Jabez, 411. 

WwW illiam, the Philip 

ish mansion, 20 

a Vitus, discoverer, 183, 206, 
211, 232. 

Bering’s Strait, discovery, 183, 232. 

Berkeley, Norborne, Baron de Bote- 
tourt, Gov. of Virginia, on bound- 
ary line, 105, 106. 

Bernard, Francis, 335, 336. 

Bernard, Richard, “ Isle of Man,” 
29 


5. 
Bernau, Charles A., researcher, 17. 
Bigelow, Abijah, letters of, ac- 
quired, 306, 307. 
Bigelow, John, connection with 
osiah Gregg, 361. 
Bingham, Hiram, ‘‘ Machu Picchu, 
itadel of the Incas,” gift of, 308. 
Binney, Alberta S., 5. 
Binney, Henry P., 
Black, Joseph, 87. 
Blair, "John, itt to Dr. Walker, 84. 
Blakeslee, George z.. Secretary for 
Foreign Correspondence, 257. 
Blanc, Cape, 204, 209, 210. 
Bland, Richard, 110, 147. 
Blanton, Wyndham B., on Dr. 
Baynham, 83. 
Bleau, Guilleaume, map, 179, 214. 
Bolton, Abishai, son of Nathaniel, 
408, 412; on British attack, 414; 
lines on death of, 415. 
Bolton, Adelaid, daughter of Oliver 
{1}, 416. 
Bolton, Barnum, son of Nathaniel, 
408, 416 


Bolton, Charles, son of Nathaniel, 
lost at sea, 407. 

Bolton, Charles K., Nathaniel Bol- 
ton, A Forgotten New England 
Poet, 258, 405-420; gift, 405. 

Bolton, Charles 408. 

Bolton, Daniel, 407; family of, 406n. 

Bolton, Deborah (Washburn), (Rip- 
ley), 406. 

Bolton, Huldah, daughter of Na- 
thaniel, 408; see also Dean. 


Bolton, Jane (Thompson), 407; lines 
on death of, 414. 

Bolton, ae wife of Oliver [1], 
408, 4 

Bolton, Nathaniel [1], 406 

Bolton, Nathaniel (2i, A Fo tten 
New England Poet, by eK 
Bolton, 258, 405-420; Mss. in 
A. A. 's., 405; “Some Metrical 
lines on old age,” 415, 419; son 
on death of, 417; Register of his 
poems, 417-420. 

Bolton, Nicholas, 406. 

Bolton, Oliver, son of Nathaniel, 
407, 408, 416, 417; “Acrostic” on, 
412, 419; on death of father, 417, 

Bolton, Oliver [2], 408. 

Bolton, Polly, wife of Abishai, 408, 
415. 

Bolton family, Mss. acquired, 405. 

Bookplates, Sydney L. Smith mono- 
graph with checklist of his plates, 
303; list of early book labels, 304, 

305. 


Boone, Daniel, 78, 86, 91, 96. 

Borden, Samuel, 286 

Borromeo, Federico, Cardinal, 233. 

Boston, King’s Chapel, J. Sterling 
seeks lectureship to, 37, and to 
Trinity Church, 38. 

Botany, collections of J. Gregg, see 
his Letters. 

Botetourt, Baron de, see Berkeley, 
Norborne. 

Boucherat, Louis, 207. 

Bowen, Clarence W., re-elected 
Vice-president, 257. 

Braddock, Edward, General, 94; 
defeat, 80, 95, described, 96. 

Bradford, William, printer, 57. 

Brattle, William, book label, 1677, 
304 


Brewer, Lucy, Adventures of, War 
of 1812 narrative, 296-298. 
Briggs, Henry, map, 179, 214. 
Briggs, Samuel, 87. 
Clarence 8., Council re- 
obituaries of A. P. 
Stade, A. Shortt, 4, H. W. 
Cunning am, 5, 10, E. Channing, 
8, A. Johnson, 13, W. C. Lane, 16, 
F. W. Lehmann, 264, G. F. Moore, 
265; entertains Council and gath- 
ering for opening of centennial 
deposit of Wor. Co. Hist. Soc., 
256; Secretary for Foreign Corre- 
ndence, 257; on Publications 
mmittee, 258. 
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British Museum, annotated “Ameri- 
can Magazine,” poems attributed 
to J. Sterling, 60, 61; new Cata- 
logue of, 308 

Broadside, ‘ Present State of New- 
English "Affairs, ” gift of, 7, 286. 

Brown, Elijah, 407. 

Brown, Mary, 418. 

Browne, x (English), wife of 
William, 23, 24. 

Browne, William, 23. 

Buache, Philippe, 180, 190; notice 
of, 205, 231, and maps, 208, 213, 
215; “Conjectures,” 210, 211. 

Buache de la Neuville, Philippe, 
defends Maldonado’s story, 231. 

Bucareli Bay, 217. 

“Buccaneer’s Atlas,’’ 200. 

Buchanan, John, surveyor, 86. 

Bullock, Chandler, recital from the 
centennial celebration of Worces- 
ter County, 256; Treasurer, 257 
and report, 267-282; gift, 307. 

Bumstead, Jeremiah, k label, 
1700, 305. 

Bunyan, John, ‘Jerusalem Sinner 
Saved,’’ and “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 


292. 

Burgoyne, John, “Poem on the 
surrender of,’ 409, 417. 

Burns, Robert, “Poems,”’ Ist Am. 


editions, 293. 
Burriel, Andrés M., “ Noticia de la 
California, ’’ 213, 215. 


Butler, John, 245, 249. 
~—. William O., 393; notice of, 


Byfield. Nathaniel, 332. 

Bylot, Robert, 234. 

Byrd, William, 98, 99, 100, 133, 134, 
135, 138, 139. 


Cc 


Caamafio, Jacinto, 217. 

Cabrillo, see Rodriguez Cabrillo. 

California, Apocryphal Voyages to 
the Northwest Coast of America, 
by H. R. Wagner, 179-234; as an 
idand, 205; J. Gregg’s botanical 
collections, see his Letters. 

California, Gulf of, 189, 209. 

California, 25, 26, 68, 204. 

Calmont, M., Greaves & Co., 384. 

Calvert, "Benedict, Collectorship of 
Customs, 49-54. 

Calvert, Cecilius, influence against 
J. Sterling’s Custom’s office, 49, 
50, 53, cited, 54. 


Index 
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Calvert, Charles, 5th Lord Balti- 
more, 49. 

Campas, Francisco, “La Vida bajo 
una Piedra,” 348. 

Campbell, Charles, surveyor, 86. 

Canada lisle map, 208 

Cape Abel, 200 

“Im portance of Cape 

reton to the British Nation,”’ 39. 

Captivities, Indian, 299. 

Carey, Archibald, 110, 113. 

Carleton, Guy, 250. 

Carlisle, Penn., patriot stores, 245, 


249, 250. 

Carroll John, ‘‘ Lines composed by,” 
(Nathaniel Bolton?], 413, 420. 

Cartier, Jacques, 181. 

Cassini, Jacques D., 214. 

Castle Hill, Virginia estate of 
T. Walker, 84, 117, et seg. 

Cavendish, Thomas 186; capture of 
Santa Ana, 187, 188. 

Cedros, Isla de, 209. 

Chamela, Bahia de, 200. 

Chamela, Isla de, or Chametty, 200. 

Channing, Edward, death an- 
nounced, 3; obituary, 8. 

Chap books, acquired, of Chapman 
Whitcomb 

Chapman, Williaga W., notice of, 
378n 


Charles, Joseph, 376. 

Charlevoix, Pierre F. X. de, Hutch- 
inson on, 329. 

Chartier, Martin, explorer, 91. 

Cherokee Indians, negotiations, 79, 
86, 98, 105, 106, 107. 

Chesapeake Bay, proposal for Loy- 
alists’ troops, 246. 

Chew, Colby, 90, 98; sketch of, 
98n. 

Sea A., and Bering expedition, 

211. 

o- George R., 78, 80, 81, 85, 109, 

112 


Clemens, Samuel Eos “Huckleberry 
Finn,” Ist ed., 

“Clergyman in ico” see Sterl- 
ing, James. 


Cleveland, John T., 389. 

Clinton, Henry, assistance of C. 
Saur 3d, 245, 247, 250. 

Clock, tall, bequest of, 286. 

Coffin, Howard E., member, elected, 
258 


Coleman, Nicholas, 240, and Saur’s 
kindness to, 252. 
Colnett, James, 217. 
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Commerce, Philip English, promi- 
nence in N. E., 17-24; “An 
Epistle to the Hon. Arthur 
Dobbs,” on expansion of British 
colonial trade, 28, 68-76; memo- 
rial of merchants conc. Md. 
Commiss’rs of Customs, 50; mer- 
cantile business of T. Walker, 83. 

“Commerce of the Prairies,’ see 
Gregg, Josiah. - 

Concannen, Matthew, lines on Irish 
nationalism, cited, 32n, 33; polit- 
ical affiliations, 33n. 

Condy, Jeremiah, 326. 

Connelley, William E., 356. 

Conolly, William, friend to Captain 
Sterling, and gratitude of his son, 
30, 31, 61, and Funeral poem on, 
36 


Conway, G. R. G., 179. 

Cook, James, voyage, 232. 

Cook books, collection, 306. 

Cooke, Edward, “Voyage to the 
South Sea,”’ 200. 

Coolidge, Calvin, presides, 1, 255; 
re-elected President, 257; Council 
report, 260-263; ‘Autobiog- 
raphy,” Ist ed., 288. 

r, James F., “Last of the 
Mohicans,”’ Ist ed., 288. 

Coronel, see Rios Coronel. 

Coster, Laurens J., printer, 63. 

Cotton, John, book label, 1674, 304. 

Couture, Jean, explorer, 92. 

Crane, Stephen, ‘‘The Red Badge of 
Courage,’’ Ist ed., 288. 

Cresap, Daniel, 127. 

Cresap, Thomas, 78, 94, 123; suit vs. 
T. Walker, 98; letters to, and from 
T. Walker, 131, 132. 

Croghan, George, 78 

Culiacan, 180. 

Cumberland compact, 112. 

Cumberland River, tributaries, 91. 

Cunningham, Henry W., death an- 
nounced, 3; bequest, 5, 260, 285, 
will cited, and Funds established, 
5, 12; portrait, 5, 285; obituary, 
10. 


Cunningham, Mrs. Henry W. (Hay- 
ward), Fund, established, 5. 

Curle, Richard, 288. 

Currie, Barton, 288. 

Cushman, Bethia (Thompson), 407. 

Cushman, Thomas, 407. 

os John, book label, 1698, 303, 


D 


362. 
ton, Samuel, 89. 
Dampier, William, “‘New Voyage,” 


200-202. 

Dana, Richard H., Jr., “Two Years 
before the Mast,” Ist ed. ac- 
quired, 2, 288, and 2d, 307. 

Davis, John, voyages, 181, 187, and 
discovered Strait, 229, 234. 

Davis, Orandatus, 111. 

Day, Steven, book label, 1642, 305 
(Doubtful). 

Dean, Blake, 406, 408. 

Dean, Cynthia, 408. 

Dean, Huldah (Bolton), 406, 408, 
417. 

Dean, Rhoda, see Johnson. 

De Carteret, Philip, 18. 

ot eas Frank C., elected member, 


De Foe, Daniel, 203; “Robinson 
Crusoe,” collection, 294. 

Delisle, Guillaume, 205; map and 
origin of “‘ Mer de |’Ouest,’’ 206- 
212; notice of, 214, 215. 

Delisle, Joseph N., 180, 190; 
“Nouvelles Cartes des Déscou- 
vertes de l’Amiral de Fonte,” 205, 
et seq. 

Delisle, Louis, 206, 212. 

Derby, Richard, 20. 

DeRenne, Wymberley Jones, 
Georgia Library catalogue, ac- 
quired, 308. 

Descubierta, 232. 

‘Deutsche Pioneer,’’ acquired, 287. 

Dewey, Francis H., on Council, 257. 

Dick, Charles, 88. 

Dickens, Charles, ‘Christmas 
Carol,’’ Ist Am. ed., 293. 

Dinwiddie, Robert, 123; bounty 
lands offered by, 107. 

Directories, increase, 286. 

Discovery, 26. 

Dismal Swamp Company, Wash- 
ington’s and Dr. Walker’s rela- 
tions with, 120, 164, 165. 

Dixon, John, 89. 

Dobbs, Arthur, promoter of the 
Northwest Passage discovery, 
213; and subject of ‘An Epistle 
to the Hon. Arthur Dobbs,” 25- 
28, 68-76; on Fonte voyage, 196, 
199, 205, and ‘An Account of the 
Countries Adjoining to Hudson’s 
Bay,” 203; map, 204, 205, 208. 

Dobbs, 25, 26, 68. 
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Donelson, James, 112. 

Donelson, John, 106, 112. 

Douglas, Mass., origin of name, 330. 
Douglass Channel, 217. 

Douglass, William, Hutchinson on, 


329-332. 
pam. Theodore S., 204, 205, 215. 
e, Francis, captures Greek 
pilot, 188. 
Draper, William, 116. 
Dudley, Robert, map, 214. 
Duke and Dutchess, 200. 
Dunbar, Dinah, see Bennett. 
Dunkers, the, Saur’s influence, 235, 


et seq. 
Dunmore, Earl of, see Murray, John. 


E. 


Eaton, Thomas E. N., 340. 

Ecuador, Some Reminiscences of 
Travel in, by J. H. Sinclair, 258, 
344-354; boundaries, 345; Rocke- 
feller Institute’s work, 347, 348; 
beginning of intellectual life, 349; 
Indians, 351, and missions, 352, 
353; printing, 353, 354. 

Eliot, Joseph, book label, 1678, 304. 

Ellis, Henry, 205; map, 204. 

“Elogium,’’ J. Sterling praises King 
George II, and others, 59. 

Emeralds, 346. 

Emerson, John, book label, 1700, 


305. 
Engel, Samuel, 190. 
=, George, Dr., Josiah 
regg and, by J. T. Lee, 258, 355- 
404; Letters: from Josiah Gregg, 
362-386; from John Gregg, 387- 
398. 

England, expansion of colonial 
trade, in ‘“‘An Epistle to the Hon. 
Arthur Dobbs,” 25, 68-76; mer- 
chants, 83. 

Englés, Philip le, 18. 

Engleys, Robert le, 18. 

English, John, 23, 24. 

English, Mary (Hollingsworth), first 
wife of Philip, 19, 20; imprisoned 
for witchcraft, 21 and resulting 
exposure, 23. 

English, Mary, see Browne. 

English, Philip, Commerce Builder 
by H. W. Belknap, 17-24; ac- 
count books, 17, 21, 24; family, 17 
and tradition of emigration, 18; 
marriage, 19; importation of 
Jersey families. and his mansion, 
20; imprisoned for witchcraft, 21, 
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removal to N. Y., 22, and loss of 
property, 23. 
English, Philip, Jr., 19, 23, 24. 
English, Sara (Marsh), (Ingersoll), 
second wife of Philip, 19. 
English family, see also L’ Anglois, 
nglés, Engleys, Lenglez, Leng- 
ois. 
“Epistle to the Hon. Arthur Dobbs, 
An,” on expansion of British 
commerce, J. Sterling, 25, 68-76. 


Esmeraldas, Ecuador, origin of 
name, 345. 

Espejo, Francisco J. E. de, Quito 
printer, 353. 


Euphranor, pseud., tribute and epi- 
taph on J. Sterling, 66-68. 

Evans, Charles, grant from Am. 
Council of Learned Societies, 261. 

Evans, Lewis, cartographer, cited, 
91. 

Evans, Nathaniel, 291. 


F. 


F., A., see Rankin, William. 

Falle, Philip, ‘‘ Account of the Isle of 
Jersey,’’ cited, 17. 

Fauquier, Francis, 100, 105; letter 
from T. Walker, 141. 

Fergus Historical Series, acquired, 
287 


Fernandez de Ladrillero, Juan, 189. 

Fernandez de Navarrete, Martin, 
198. 

Fidalgo, Salvador, 232. 

“Fidelity rewarded: or, the history 
of Polly Granville,”’ 290. 

Field, Spencer, poem on death of, 
406, 409, 410, 418. 

Fife, Compleat Tutor for, acquired, 
306. 

Fillamore, John, pirate narrative, 


296. 

Fillmore, Millard, 296. 

Filson Club, Josiah Gregg letters, 
360n, 366n, 387n, 398n. 

Findlay, John, surveyor, 86. 

First editions, acquired, 286-293. 

Flathead Indians, 204. 

Fleming, William, 92; letter from 
P. Henry, 141. 

Fletcher, Benjamin, attitude toward 
witchcraft, 22. 

Florida, 180. 

Floyd, John, 78, 80, 85, 92, 113. 

Fonte, Bartholomew de, northwest 
voyage, 183, and story of, 190—- 

17. 
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Fort Chiswell, 99, 100, 138, 139. 
Fort Duquesne, 

Fort Fauquier, 138. 

Fort Jefferson, 80, 112. 

Fort Lewis, 99, 138. 

~— Stanwix, Treaty of, 79, 103, 
Foster, Hannah, “‘ Acrostic” on, 420. 
= John, first American en- 


295. 

Fothergill, ’ Gerald, “List of Emi- 
grant Ministers,” 42. 

Fowler, William E., gift, 306. 

Fox, George, 123. 

France, Joseph la, map of, 204. 

Franco, Chaves, 

Franklin, Benjamin, 294; friend of 
Dr. Walker, 80, 95, 122, 123; 
opponent of the Saurs, 236. 

Franklin, James, printer, early illus- 
trated books, 294, 295 

Frederick’s River, 91. 

French and Indian War, T. Walker 
Commissary General under Wash- 
ington, 79, 80, 94, et seg., 124 

sg.; bounty lands to officers an 
soldiers, 107. 

Frisius, Gemma, globe of, 181. 

—* Martin, expedition, 181, 
187. 

Fry, Joshua, 79, 89; map, 86, 89. 

Fuca, Juan de, 179; Strait of, 180, 
182, et seg., 205, 216; story of 
voyage to the northwest, 184- 
190, 205, et seq. 

Fuentes, Bartholome de, 198. 

Funds, revised, 268, 280; list, 270, 
271, 278. 

Furnace, 26. 

Fust, Johann, printer, 63. 


G. 


Gage, Homer, Auditor, 258, 277. 
Gage, Thomas, General, on Indian 

claims, 105. 

e, T. Hovey, 258; report on the 
of the second centen- 
nial of the County of Worcester, 
256; Recording Secretary, 257; 

ifts, 308. 

Galloway, Joseph, 239, 251. 

Gastaldi, 7 map with Strait 
of Anian, 

Gata, Cabo ie 179. 

Gates, William, “Dictionary of 
Maya Glyphs, 308. 

Genealogy, collection, re-catalogued, 
309. 


Genest, John, “Some account of the 
English stage, ” on J. Sterling, 32, 


eography, studies o see 

his Letters. ~— 

Geology, collections of J. Gregg, see 
his Letters. 

e, II., of England, land grants 

lirginia, 84, 86. 

Wymberley Jones De 
Renne Library, catalogue, 308. 

Georgia, Gulf of, '216. 

Germantown, Saurs’ printing, 238. 

“ Germantowner Zeitung,”’ 238, 239. 

Gibbons, Seymour, 204. 

Gilbert, Humphrey, voyage to 
northwest, 181, 182. 

Gillett, Frederick H., elected mem- 
ber, 2. 

Gilmer, George, brother-in-law of 
Dr. Walker, 82. 

Gilmer, George, Jr., 82. 

Gilmer, Mary Peachy (Walker), 
wife of George, 82. 

Gilmer, Peachy, 89. 

Gilmer, Thomas W., 116. 

Gilmore, John, 407. 

Gist, Christopher, 78, 81; explored 
Kentucky, 91, 92. 

Godfrey, Thomas, “Prince of 
Parthia,” Ist ed., 291. 

Goding, Dr. —, 348. 

Gonzalez Cabrera Bueno, Joseph, 
Navegacion Especulativa,’’ 215. 

Goodspeed, Charles E., gifts, 268, 
303, 308. 

Gould, Polly, 409. 

Grandison, Sir Charles, History of, 


58. 
Gray, Mr., 87. 
Green, Bartholomew, printer, 295. 
Green, John, New chart of North 
= South America, 212, 213n, 
Green, Jonas, printer, 56. 
Greenbrier Land Company, 103, 
106, 108, 115. 
Cae, Mass., printing, 410, 
11. 
Greenwood, Moses, 373, 384. 
Gregg, Harmon, father of Josiah, 
9 


Gregg, Jacob, brother of Josiah, 389. 

Gregg, John, brother of Josiah, 359, 
360, 361, 375; letter to Dr. Engel- 
mann with notice of his brother, 
387-398. 
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Gregg, Josiah, and Dr. oo 


Engelmann, J. T. Lee 
355-404; ‘Commerce of 
Prairies,” 355, 358, 302, 375, 
376n, 391; attached to the’ army, 
357, ’ botanical, and geologi- 
cal interests 357, ‘et 65, 
et seq.; Ms. of “Rovings A road,’ 
358; geographer, 358, 370, 373; 
map maker, 358, 383, 397; 
physician, 360, 377, 392, 393; 
education, 361, 389; constructed 
quadrant and clock, 401; Letters: 
to Engelmann, G.., 362-386; from 
brother with notice of his life, 
387-398; from Dr. Bayless to 
Prof. Short concerning Dr. Gregg, 
398-404. 

Gregg, Susannah, mother of Josiah, 


9. 
Grenville Channel, 217. 
Guayaquil, 347. 
Gullager, Christian, 5, 285. 
Gutenberg, Johannes, printer, 63. 


H. 


Hack, William, ‘‘Buccaneer’s Atlas,” 
200, 202; ms. chart, 201, 202. 

Hale, Edward E., 258. 

Halkett, Peter, 96. 

Hamilton, Alexander, “Federalist,” 
Ist ed., 288. 

Hanatachek Hermann, 5, 285. 

Hancock, John [1], book labels, 
1687, 304. 

Hancock, John [3], 338. 

Hanseatics, 227. 

Hargrave, Catherine P., “ History of 
Playing Cards,” 308. 

Haro, Luis M. de, 202. 

Harris, Joel C., “‘Uncle Remus,” 
Ist ed., 288. 

Harrison, Benjamin, 147. 

Harrison, Nathaniel, 80. 

Harrod, James, 78, 81. 

Harvie, John, 89, 111. 

Harward, Thomas, 37. 

Hathorne, Susanna (Touzel), pos- 
sessions, 20. 

Hathorne family, mss., 24. 

Hawaiian books, acquired, 302. 

Hawley, Joseph, Hutchinson on, 
337 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel, “Wonder 
Book,” 1st ed., 288. 

Heath, William, letter from T. 
Walker, 155. 

Hedgman, Peter, 89. 
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Henderson, Archibald, Dr. Thomas 
Walker and the Loyal Company 
of Virginia, 77-178. 

Henderson, Richard, 78, 80, 81, 111, 
= against royal proclamation, 


Henry, Patrick, 147; letter 

Fleming, 14 

Henshaw, H. gift, 307. 

Herrera, ‘Antonio de, 214. 

Higgins, Aldus C., on Council, 257; 
entertains members A. A. S., 259. 

Hill, Ambrose Powell, 90. 

Hill, Humphrey, 89. 

Hoar George F., 258. 

odder, James, Arithmetick, 

ed., 294. 

Hollingsworth, Mary, see English. 

Hollingsworth, Richard, 19. 

Hollingsworth, William, 20. 

Hollingsworth, Mrs. William, 19,20. 

Holt, Arthur, 41. 

Holt, ig (Hynson), wife of 
Arthur, 41. 

Hondius, Jodocus, map, 230. 

Horace, Ode in imitation of, J. 
Sterling, 59, and encounter with 
buffalo, 64. 

Horn-book, gift of, 293. 

Howe, Artemas, 418. 

Howe, John, printer, 
almanac, 411. 

Howe, William, proclamation, 239. 

Howells, William D., “The Rise of 
Silas Lapham,” Ist ed., 288. 

Hubbard, ‘illiam, 328. 

— Henry, exploration, 181, 


Hudson, William, 89. 
Hudson's Bay Company, Dobbs- 
—_— controversy, 26, 203, 


Hughes, Ashford, 87. 
John, 90, 92. 
River, 91. 
1, John, printer, 411. 
James M., entertains 
members A. A. S., 2; appointed 
teller, 257. 
Hutchinson, Anne, 321, 333, 334. 
Hutchinson, Edward, vetoed death 
penalty of Quakers, 321, 334. 
Hutchinson, Elisha, 322. 
Hutchinson, John, grandson of Gov. 
Thomas, 335. 
Hutchinson, Thomas [1], tribute of 
son, 322. 
Hutchinson, Thomas, and His “‘His- 
tory of Massachusetts Bay,” by 


Ist 


410, 419; 


- 
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L. L. Mayo, 258, 321-339; 
E. Stiles’ criticism on, and defense 
of author, 324, 326; dignity of 
treatment of 325, et seq.; historians 
recognized, 328; religious toler- 
ance, 333, 334; publication of 
vol. III, 335; on Otises, 336; on 
Hawley, 337. 

Hynson, Nathaniel, 41n. 

Hynson, Rebecca, 41. 


I, 


Illustrated books, early American, 
294, 295. 

Indians, Dr. Walker’s negotiations 
with, 79, 81, 103, 104, 110, et seq.; 
Deposition of Walker, 147, et seq.; 
C. Saur on treatment of, 236; 
Captivities, 299, documents, ac- 
quired, 307; South American, 349, 
351, 352, 353. 

Infantado, Duque de, 218, 233. 

Ingersoll, Samuel, 19. 

Ingersoll, Sara (Marsh), wife of 

muel, 19. 

Ink, writing, 376. 

Iroquois Indians, land cessions, 103, 
104, 105. 

Irving, Washington, “Knicker- 
bocker History of New York,” 
ist ed., ‘Tales of Traveller,” Ist 
ed., 288. 


J. 


Jackson, Robert, 83, 94; letters to 
T. Walker, 96, 122, 124. 

Jaillot, Charles H. A., 207. 

Jefferson, Peter, 87, 88, 119; friend 
of Dr. Walker, 79, 80, and medi- 
cal service, 84; map, 86, 89; 
settlement of estate, 169. 

Jefferson, Thomas, Dr. Walker’s 
relations with, 80, 109, 112; 
“Summary of the Rights of 
British America,’’ cited, 102, 147; 
“Notes on Virginia,’’ cited, 119; 
letters to T. Walker, rel. to father’s 
estate, 169, 171, 175; autographed 
book, 301. 

Jefferys, Thomas, 212, 215. 

Jemison, Mrs. Mary, Narrative of 
her captivity, various editions, 
299 


Jersey, Isle of, Falle’s History of, 
cited, 17; importation of families, 
20. 


Jewett, John R., Journal, during 
captivity at Nootka Sound, vari- 
ous editions, 299. 

Jivaro Indians, head-hunters, 351, 


352. 
John, ketch, 21. 
Johnson, Abiathar, 408. 
Johnson, Allen, death announced, 3; 
obituary, 13. 
Johnson, John, Indian contract, 307, 
Johnson, Merle, 288 
Johnson, Nicholas, 95. 
Johnson, Rhoda (Dean), 408. 
Johnson, Solomon, Indian contract, 


307. 

Johnson, William, Indian affairs, 
103, et seq. 

Jones, Matt B., on Council, 257; 
gift, 268. 

Jones, Richard, 89. 

Josephus, Flavius, “Wars of the 
Jews,’’ 295. 

Jouett, Jack, 118. 

Julia, 376. 

Juvenile literature, collection, 293. 


K. 

Karpinski, Louis C., 209. 

Kellen, William V., on Nomination 
Committee, and Council, 257. 
Kent in Maryland, pseud., see 

Sterling, James. 

Kenton, Simon, 78. 

Kentucky, explorations of Dr, 
Walker, and diary, 79, 90, et seq.; 
maps, 86, 89, 90, 91; C. Gist, and 
other explorations to, 91, 92. 

Kern, Jerome, 288. 

Kerr, Caswell J., 111. 

Kidd, William, pirate, 322. 

Knauss, James O., Christopher 
Saur the Third, 235-253; elected 
a member, 258. 

Knorr, Hannah, see Saur. 

Knyphausen, Wilhelm von, 246. 


L. 


Ladrillero, see Fernandez de La- 
drillero. 

La Hontan, Louis A., baron de, 
explorations, 208. 

Lahontan, Lake, or ‘‘Tahuglauk,” 
204. 

Lamb, Charles, “Mrs. Leicester’s 
School,” 1st Am. ed., 293. 

Lancaster Sound, 234. 

Lane, William C., death announced, 
4; obituary, 15. 
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L’Anglois, John, 18. 

L’Anglois, Philip, notebooks con- 
cerning family, 17. 

L’Anglois family, origin, 17. 

Lanoe, Charles, 35. 

La e, Robert C. de, 201. 

Lawler, Thomas B., on Nomination 
Committee, 257. 

Lawless, Henry, 90. 

Lawless’ River, 91. 

Lee, John T., Josiah Gregg and Dr. 
George Engelmann, 258, 355-404. 

Lee, Richard H., 147. 

Leech, John, 293. 

Lehmann, Frederick W., death an- 
nounced, 260; obituary, 264. 

Leitensdorfer, Eugene, 362. 

Lenglez, Richard, 18. 

Lenglois, Philip, 18. 

Le Plongeon, Alice, 343. 

Le Plongeon, Augustus, activities in 
Yucatan, and drawing of, 343. 

Leverett, John, book label, 1677, 
304. 

Lewis, Andrew, 78-80, 103, et seq., 
110, 142, 146. 

Lewis Channel, 216. 

Lewis, Charles, 80, 88. 

Lewis, Fielding, 109. 

Lewis, John, 80, 89, 90, 93, 146; 
founder of Staunton, 88. 

Lewis, John, 365. 

Lewis, Nicholas, 80, 89, 116. 

Lewis, Thomas, 80, 89; notice of, 
142n, and letter to T. Preston, 
142; letter ot W. Preston, 146, 
159. 

Library of Congress, copy ‘“‘ Ameri- 
can Magazine,” poems attributed 
to J. Sterling, 57, 60, 61. 

Lincoln, Abraham, Gettysburg Ad- 
dress, discovered, 307. 

Lincoln, Daniel W., Auditor, 258, 
277. 

Lincoln, Waldo, presides over cen- 
tennial ceremony of opening wine, 
256; on Council, 257; cookbook 
collection, 306; gifts, 308. 

Literature, ‘‘ Poem on the Invention 
of Letters,’’ J. Sterling, 63. 

Lithographs, collection, 303; cata- 
logue, 309. 

Lochaber treaty, 79, 106. 

Lok, Michael, narrative of Juan de 
Fucas’ northwest voyage, 184- 
190. 

Lombard, Herbert E., appointed 
teller, 258; gifts, 303, 308. 
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London, Bishop of, J. Sterli 
letters seeking American church, 
37, and royal bounty, 43, 70, 71. 

Louisburg, ‘ ‘Importance of Cape 
Breton to the British Nation,” 
R. Auchmuty, 39. 

“Loves of Hero and Leander, The,” 
J. Sterling, 33, 34. 

Loyal Company, Dr. Thomas Walk- 
er and the Loyal Company of 
Virginia, 77-178; surveys, 85, et 
seq., 143, et seq., ‘151; defiance of 
King’s instructions ‘101, et seq., 
and result of land grants, 107, 
108; memorial on behalf of, 113; 
liti ation, 116. 

— alist Association, 245, 246, 249, 

50. 


Loyalists, German American, 
Saur, Christopher, the Third. 

Lux, Ww illiam, 48. 

Lydenberg, Harry M., editor, Archi- 
bald Robertson Diaries and 
Sketches, 308. 

Lynde, Nicholas, book label, 1690, 
304 


see 


Lyttleton, George, friendship for 
J. Sterling, 43, 44, 46, 54, 71, 74. 


M. 
McCulloch, William, on Sauer 3d, 
237. 


“Machu Picchu, Citadel of the 
Incas,’’ 308. 

McKean, Thomas, 245. 

Macumber, Lydia, “Acrostic” 
415, 419. 

Madison, James, 80, 111. 

Magdalena, Bahia de, 201. 

Magellan, Strait of, 199. 

Maine, British attack, 414. 

Malaspina, Alejandro, exploration, 
232, 233. 

Malcolm, Alexander, Latin Gram- 
mar, and writer on music and 
mathemetics, 29. 

Maldonado, Lorenzo F. northwest 
voyage, 183, 184 and “ Relacion,”’ 
218-228, and memorial of, 228- 
234; “Imagen del Mundo, bs 231; 
Amoretti’s translations of his 
documents with maps, 233. 

Mangera, 200. 

Mann, Herman, ‘‘The Female Re- 
view,” memoirs of Deborah 
Sampson, 298. 

Manuscripts, acquired, 306, 405. 

Manzanillo, Bahia de, 200. 


on, 
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Maps, see Wagner, H. R. in his 
Apocryphal Voyages; maker of, 
see G , J., in his Letters. 

Markland, John, “Typographia,”’ 


63. 

Marsh, John, 19. 

Marsh, Sara (Young), wife of John, 
1 


9. 

Marsh, Sara, see English. 

Martin, Joseph, 78. 

Martin, Robert, 89. 

Martinez, Estéban J.. 215, 216. 

Martinez, Juan, 226, 230. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, Hutchinson 
on, 325, 327. 

Maryland, clergymen, 29, 40, 41, 
44, 45; press, 29, 56, 63; All 
Hallows, St. Ann’s, St. Paul’s 
Parishes, 40; J. Sterling as Com- 
missioner of Customs, 44-55, 74; 
Loyalists, 247; provision stores, 


250. 

“Maryland Gazette,” on J. Sterl- 
ing’s appointment to Collector- 
ship of Customs, 47; tribute and 
epitaph to him, by Euphranor, 
66-68 


Mason, George, on Indian land 
claims, 102, 104. 

Massachusetts Bay, Thomas Hutch- 
inson and His History of, by L. 8. 
Mayo, 258, 321-339. 

Mather, Cotton, 332. 

Mather, Increase, 332; portrait ac- 
quired, 5, 285. 

— Nathaniel, book label, 1683, 


Mather, Richard, portrait, 295. 
Maudslay, Alfred P., tribute to, 4. 
Maury, James, 89 

May, Isle of, 19. 

Mayas, A Maya Legend in the 
Making, by E. H. Thompson, 
258, 340-343; Dictionary of Maya 
Glyphs, 308. 

Mayo, Lawrence S., appointed 
teller, 2; Thomas Hutchinson and 
His ‘History of Massachusetts- 
Bay,’ 258, 321-339. 

Medina, José T., 353. 

“Mediterranean Sea of California,”’ 
79. 

Megarey, Alexander, 369, 370. 

Mendocino, Cabo, 180, 208, 209, 
214. 

Mendoza, Luis de, 231. 

Menonites, of Penn., loyalists, 248. 

“Mer de l’Ouest,”’ 180, 206-212, 
215. 


Mercator, Gerard, 182. 

Mercer, Hugh, 99, 108, 133, 135. 

Mercer, James, 80, 140; letter to 
T. Walker, 168. 

Meriwether, David, 87. 

Meriwether, Francis, 89. 

Meriwether, John, 88. 

(Thornton), 

ife of Nicholas, second marriage 
to Dr. Walker, 84. 

Meriwether, N icholas, grant of land 
from George II, %4, 89. 

Meriwether, Thomas, 87, 89. 

Meriwether, Thomas, Jr., 89. 

Merriam, John M., 258. 

Mexico, Juan de Fuca’s voyage, 184- 
190; Josiah Gregg’s botanical 
interest, see his Letters; war, 368 
377, 379; map of, 397. 

Middleton, Christopher, explorer of 
Northwest Passage, and Dobbs 
controversy, 26, 203, 204. 

Military, manuals, 300, and music 
acquired, 306. 

Miller, —, daguerreotypist, 362. 

Miller, Henrich, publisher, 237; 
broadside attacks Saurs, 241. 

Miller, Peter, Saur on, 250. 

Milton, Mass., Hutchinson’s at- 
tachment for, 331. 

Mississippi River, 180. 

Missouri Botanical Garden, letters 
of Dr. Engelmann, 355. 

Mitchell, John, map, 90, 91. 

Mitchell, Robert 8S., member, 
elected, 258. 

Monckton, Robert, General, 99, 100, 
135, 139, 140. 

Monona, 371. 

Monson, William, on Fuca, 187. 

Montgomery, John, 111. 

“Monthly Miscellany or Memoirs 
for the Curious,”’ 196. 

“Monthly Review,” on “Epistle to 
the Hon. Arthur Dobbs,” 75. 

Moodey, Joshua, imprisoned for 
preaching against witchcraft, 22. 

Moore, George F., death announced, 
260; obituary, 265. 

Moore, John, 89. 

Morga, Antonio de, 189. 

Morgan, Paul B., on Council, 257. 

Morris, Lewis, 110. 

Mortier, Pierre, map, 206, 207, 208. 

Morton, Thomas, 328. 

Mott, Frank L., ‘‘ History of Ameri- 
can Magazines,”’ cited, 57. 

Moulton, Jemimah, lines on death 
of, 420. 


| 
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Mozeemlek Indians, 208. 

Enoch, 416. 

Mihlenberg, Heinrich M. , opponent 
of the Saurs, 236, 249. 

Mufioz, Juan B., 218, 231. 

Munson, Samuel L., bequest, 260, 


268. 

Minster, Sebastian, 182. 

Murray, John, Earl of Dunmore, 
Gov. of Virginia, 109. 

Musaeus, ‘The Loves of Hero and 
Leander,” From the Greek of, by 
J. Sterling, 34. 

Music, Ephrata Cloister pen work, 
and lithographed sheet covers, 
acquired, 305; catalogued, 309. 


N. 


Nairns, 92. 

Nancy, 42,40 

Nashborough, : see Nashville. 

Nashville, foundation of, 112. 

Navarrete, Martin F. de, 232, 234. 

Navidad, 200. 

Nelson, Thomas, 115, 142. 

Nelson, William, 116, 142. 

New England Primer, collection, 
293. 

New Jersey, Loyalists, 246. 

(New Orleans), “Picayune,” J. 
Gregg of staff?, 356. 

Newspapers, important, acquired, 
286, 287; crowded section, 309. 

Newton, A[lfred] Edward, 288. 

New York, Military Bounty lands of 
Rev. soldiers, acquired, 302. 

Nolin, Jean B., Mappe-Monde, 207. 

Nonesuch, 326. 

Nootka Sound, 216; Journal, by 
J. R. Jewett, 299. 

Norcross, Grenville H., gifts, 308. 

Norman, John, engraver, 306. 

Norris, Isaac, 123. 

North Carolina, Virginia dividing 
line, 79, 80, 87n, 88, 89, 106, 111, 
112. 

Northwest Coast of America, Apo- 
cryphal Voyages to the, by H. R. 
Wagner, 179-234; Some Imagi- 
nary California Geography 179. 

Northwest Passage, Arthur Dob bbs 
promoter of voyage, 25, 214; and 
controversy with C. Middleton, 
27, 203, 204; voyages to, by 
Spanish Portuguese, French, 
English, Russians, 180, 181, 183, 
190, 206, 211, 214, 215, 216, 228, 
229, 231, 232. 
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Novo y Colson, Pedro, 218, 234n. 
Nugent, Robert, connection with J. 
terling, 45, 46, 54, 55. 


0. 


Oakham, Mass., Bolton family, 405; 
“Reflections on Mortality” of, 
412, 419; gravestone inscriptions, 
418-420. 

explorations, 89n, 

Orellana, Francisco, 350. 

Ortelius, Abraham, map, 180, 182. 

Otis, Bass, account book, 307. 

Otis, James [1], 336. 

Otis, James [2], Hutchinson on, 335, 

336. 


Owens, Samuel C., trader, notice of, 
364n. 


P. 


Paine, Thomas, C. Saur attacks, 
246; “Poem on infidelity,” at- 
tack on, 405, 410, 411. 

Paltsits, Victor H., appointed teller, 
257. 

Pamphlet, collection, catalogued, 
309. 

“‘Paradisisches Wunder-Spiel,”’ 305. 

Parker, Sarah B., gift, 307. 

Parkman, om Diary, 1738-40, 
acquired, 30 

“ Parricide, The,” J. Sterling, 34, 
35, 37. 

“Pastoral, A,” J. Sterling, 57, 58; 
his criticism on, 63. 

“Patriot, The,” J. Sterling, 58. 

Patterson, Mrs. —, “The Unfor- 
tunate Lovers, ”” 290. 

Patton, James, surveyor, 86; grants, 
88; Loyal Company suit v, 116. 
Payne, William, book label, 1685, 

304. 


Peachy, Susanna, see Walker. 
—_ fishing business, 189, 198, 


Peche Thomas, 199. 

Peirce, Lydia, 408. 

Pefialosa, Diego de, notice of, 201, 
202. 


Pendleton, Edmund, 78, 80, 89, 101, 
109, 116, 147; letters to T. Walker, 
174, 175. 

Pennsylvania, printing, and Ger- 
man American Loyalists, see 
Saur, Christopher, the Third. 

“ Pennsylvanische Staats-Courier,” 
attacks the Patriota, 239. 
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Perez, Juan, ition, 216. 

Perez del Casti Sebastian, 

Peru, boundaries, 345; printi 

Peters (Peter) si 
Fathers Last Legacy,’ 

Petiver, James Monthly Mis- 

cellany or emoirs for the 

Curious,” 196. 

boundary lin 


Philadelphia, Christ ‘Church bells, 
95, 122; Census, 1791, 301. 


Philatelic’ ines, acquired, 287. 
= Islands, 197, 199, 229, 
Phillips, Stephen W., ls Nomina- 


tion Committee, 25 
Phillips, William, br 
Philpot, Mr., 50, 54. 
Mary’ (Spencer), Hutchinson 
on, 27. 


Phips, Ww illiam, Hutchinson on, 326, 
327, 331, 332. 

Picayune, ‘New Orleans, J. Gregg of 
staff?, 356. 


Pierce, John 89. 

Pittsburgh, Indian treaty, 79, 110, 
llln. 

a, Francisco, conquests, 345, 


seq. 
vine Gonzalo, expedition, 350. 
Place, Charles A., appointed teller, 


258. 
Plancius, Peter, map, 230. 
“Pleasant = profitable com- 
panion,’ 
Plimpton, fn A., gift, 293. 
Plumsted & Franks, relations with 
T. Walker, 99, 100, 135, 136, 138, 


140. 
Polo, Marco, 182. 
Pope, Goalie. 75; and J. Sterling, 
62. 


Porter, William S. (O. Henry), 
and Kings,” Ist ed., 


Porter y Casanate, Pedro, 198. 

Portraits, bequeathed by Hw. W. 
Cunningham, 5. 

Postage stamps, acquired, 308. 

Powell, Ambrose, 90. 

Powell’s River, 91. 

Power, James, 88. 

Pownall, Thomas * Topographical 
Description of North America,” 
cited, 91. 

“Precepts for Christian Practice,” 
copy discovered, 307. 
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“Present State of the New 
Affairs,’’ 1689, gift of copy, 7, 286. 

Preston, Francis, 116. 

Preston, Robert, 113. 

Preston, Thomas, letter from T. 
Lewis, 142. 

Preston, William 78, 80, 85, 113; 
letters from T. Lewis, 145, 159: 
letters from T. -— 143, ‘et 8eq. 

Pretty, Thomas, 188 

Walter, book label, 1[694?], 


Prince of Wales, 217. 
Prince William Sound, 232. 
Printing, “Poem. On the Invention 
and the Art of Print- 
and ? 
ar pograp ’ 
63; C. Saur the Third, 235-253. 
Puget Sound, 216. 
Puna, Island ‘of, excavations, 347. 
Purchas, Samuel, Fuca’s story in 
“His Pilgrimes, ” 190. 


Q. 
Quakers, Hutchinsons against death 
penalty, 321, 334. 
Queen C lotte Sound, 216. 
Quito, 348, 349; printing, 353. 


R. 

Ralph, James, 33. 
Randolph, Peter, 110. 
Randolph, Peyton, 78, 147. 
Randolph, William, 110. 
Rankin, William (A. F., anonymous 

Penn. Lo 246, 249. 
Rankin’ = I 
Realejo 
Reyes, “pio de los, 212, 215, 217. 
Rica de , or Rica de Plata, 


Rice, Molly, 411. 

Richardson, Dinah, see Bennett. 

Richardson, George, 411. 

— Lyon N., on J. Sterling, 

n. 

Richardson, Samuel, “History of 
Sir Charles Grandison,’’ 58. 

Ricke, — De, 350. 

Ridout, John, opponent of J. Sterl- 
ing’s Collectorship of Customs, 
49-54. 

Rios Coronel, Hernando de, 229. 

Ripley, Deborah (Washburn), 406 

Ripley, Jephthah, 418. 

Ripley, John, 406. 
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“Rival Generals,” J. Sterling, 29,|Santa Fé Trail, trade of J. Gregg, 
32, 34, 35, 61. 358, 360, 391, 392. 

Rives, Amélie, see Troubetzkoy. “Santa Inez,” river, 210. 

Rives, William C., original material | Santi 


conc. T. Walker, 77, 83n; re- 
modeled Castle Hill, 118, de- 
scribes, 121. 

Robertson, Archibald, Diaries and 
sketches, 1762-1780, 308. 

Robertson, James, 78. 

Robertson, William, Hutchinson’s 
estimate of his Mary Stewart, 


325, 327. 
Robinson, Nathaniel, “Verses . . . 
Composed in Albany goal, 1768,” 


289. 

Rodriguez Cabrillo, Juan, 214. 

Rodriguez Cermefio, Sebastian, 189. 

Ronquillo, —, 201. 

Rosenbach, Abraham 8S. W., 295; 
gifts, 268, 303. 

Rowson, Mrs. Susanna H., “‘Char- 
lotte Temple,” notice of various 
editions, 290, and other writings, 


291. 
“Royal Comet, The,” J. Sterling, 


59, 65. 

“Royal Gazette and Weekly Ad- 
vertiser,’’ 253. 

Rugg, Arthur P., appointed teller, 
re-elected Vice-president, 257; 
gifts, 308. 

Runckel, —, 385. 

Russia, discoveries, 206, 211, 233, 
and maps, 212, “Lettre d’un 
officier de Ia Marine Russienne,”’ 
212. 

Ryan, John, printer, 253. 


8. 


Sabin, Joseph, assistance in comple- 
tion of his Dictionary, by Am. 
Council of Learned Societies, 261. 

St. Clare, John, General, 95, 123. 

St. Paul, 206. 

Saint Peter, 211, 212. 

Salagua, 192, 199, 200. 

Salem, Mass., Hutchinson on, 330. 

Salisbury, Stephen [2], 258. 

Salt Lake, 208. 

Salt Sea, 210. 

Sampson, Deborah, memoirs of a 
Continental soldier, 298. 

San Juan, 200, 201. 

San Lucas, Cabo, 214. 

Sanctotis, Hernando de, 179, 189. 

Sanson, Nicolas, maps, 207, 214. 

Santa Ana, 187, 188. 


200. 
Sauer, Brook W., 237n, 252n. 

Saur, Christopher [1], printer, 235, 
247; pathy for Cee , 236. 
of Stamp 230; loyalty 

re of Stamp Act, ; loyalty 
of, 238; estate sanicaied. in- 
ventory and valuation, 241. 
Saur, Christopher, the Third, by 
J. O. Knauss, printer, 235-253; 
active resistance to war, 236, 
Loyalist, 237, 239, et seq.; news- 


papers, 238, 239 and proclama- 
tion of Gen. Howe, 239; prisoner, 
240; removes to N. Y., 241, 244 


251; inventory of confiscated 
estate, 243; aids Loyalists, 244, 
organizes Association, 245, 248, 
and publishes pam hlet for Ger- 
man allegiance to king, 246, and 
trip to 251; exile, 
property losses, ; postmaster 
of and King’s printer, 
252; death in Baltimore, 253. 

Saur, Hannah (Knorr), wife of 
Christopher [3], 238. 

Saur, Peter, printer, 238, 239, 241. 

Saur, Samuel, printer, 253. 

Savage, James, 335. 

Scarlet fever, 364. 

Schoolbooks, first Amer. Arith- 
— and earliest illustrated, 


Scott, Winfield, 377 

Sevier, Ambrose H., 357, 392. 

Sevier, John, 78. 

Sewall, Samuel, book label, 1698, 
305. 

Seyxas y Lovera, Francisco de 
“Theatro Naval Hydrographico,’ 
199. 

Shapely, Captain, 204. 

Sharp, Bartholomew, 200. 

Sharpe, Horatio, Governor, on J. 
Sterling’s Collectorship, 45-54. 
Shaw, Robert K., appointed teller, 

58 


258. 
Shawnee Indians, treaty, 79. 
Shelburne, Earl of, see Petty, 
William. 
Shelby, Isaac, 80. 
Shirley, William, 
332. 
Short, Captain, —, 326. 
Short, Charles W., 368, 382, 385; 
notice of, 366n; intention to write 


Hutchinson on, 
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memoir of J. G , 387n, 397, 
= letter from Dr. Bayless, 398- 


Shortt, Adam, tribute to, 4. 

Shrewsbury, Mass., documents, 307. 

Silva y Figueroa, Garcia de, 230. 

Simcoe, J. Graves, on the Loyalist, 
Saur 3d, 2 

Simmons, ‘Amelia, “American 
Cookery,”’ 306. 

Sinclair, p H., elected member 
2; Some Reminiscences of Travel 
in Ecuador, 258, 344-354. 

Six Nations, treaty, 79, 103, 105, 


106. 

Skeel, Emily E. (Ford), gift, 268. 

Smallpox, Hutchinson against in- 
oculation, 

Smith, Daniel, 79, 87, 111, 112, 175; 
“Short description of Tennessee, ” 
acquired, 301. 

Smith, Francis, 116. 

Smith, James, 41 

Smith, John, ‘‘The Husbandman’s 
Magazine,’ 296. 

Smith, Mary, see Sterling. 

Smith, Sidney L., “ Designer, Etcher, 
Engraver, and Checklist of Book- 
plates,’’ 303. 

Smith, William, editor, “American 
Magazine,” 57, 63. 

Smith, William B., 111. 

Smyth, Albert H., on J. Sterling, 
57n, 63. 

Southwest, Dr. Thomas Walker and 
the Loyal Company of Virginia, 
77-178. 

Spanish explorations, see Wagner, 

. R., Apocryphal Voyages to the 
Northwest Coast of America, 179- 


234. 
Speedwell, shallop, 19. 
Speilbergen, Joris van, 200. 
Speyers, Albert, trader, notice of, 


Spriett, John van der, 285. 
talnaker, Samuel, 86. 
Stanley, John M.., artist, 363n. 
Stark, Bolling, 80. 
Staunton, Va., J. Lewis, founder of, 


88. 

Stephen, Adam, 110; Washington 
to, on Dr. Walker, 120. 

Stephenson, William, 89. 

Sterling, James, Captain, 29, 38, 60; 
redress of wrongs, 30, 31n. 

Sterling James, Poet, Priest and 
Prophet of Empi re, by L. C. 
Wroth, 25-76; “An Epistle to the 


Hon. Arthur Dobbs,” 25, 68- 
76, and other writings, 28, 29, 
31n-35, 56-65; landowner, 
41, 70; "Sermon, 1754, 29, 56 

birth, 59: filial devotion e ed 
in gratitude to W. Conolly, 30 30, 
3ln, 32n, and Funeral poem on, 
36; education, 31; political affilia- 
tions, 33; marriage, 36, 41, 70; 
verses to his wife, 36; emigrates as 
missionary to Maryland, Ss 
ments failing in 
appeal for royal bounty, 40 

70; return to England, 42, a 
back to Md., 47; secular business, 
with Commissioners of Customs, 
43-55, 70, 74; death, 65 and will 
tribute and epitaph on, 66- 


Sterling, Mrs. James, a Dublin 
actress, verses to, by her husband, 


36. 

Sterling, Mary (Smith), third, wife 
of James, 41,70. 

Sterling, Rebecca (Hynson), (Holt), 
second wife of James, 41. 

Sterling, Rebecca, daughter of 
James, 41. 

Steuben, Frederic, baron von, Regu- 
lations for U. 8. troops, Ist ed., 
and many later, 300. 

Stiles, Ezra, on Hutchinson’s His- 


tory, 324. 

Stockton, Frank R., “The Lady, or 
the Tiger?”’ Ist ed., 288. 

Stoddard, John, 337. 

Stokes, I. N. Phelps, gift of ‘‘ Present 
State of the New-English Affairs,” 
7, 286. 

Stone, Wilbur M., elected member, 
2; gifts, 293, 294. 

Stowe, Harriet B., “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’’ Ist ed., 288. 

Stuart, John, 105, 106. 

Suarez, Gonzalez, 346. 

Sutton, Hannah, book label, 1700, 
305. 


Sutton, Jesse, 388. 
Swift, Jonathan, “Gulliver’s 
Travels, 203. 


” 204, 208. 
Talago, 179. 

Tarleton, Banastre, 118. 
Tasker, Benjamin, 51. 
Tate, Henry, 89. 
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Taylor, Charles H., 256; gifts, 2, 
268, , 294, 303, ’307, 308. 
Ta lor, George Cc. a pupil of Dr. 
alker, 82, 116. 
Tennessee, D. Smith’s Short de- 
cription, acquired, 301. 

Thacher, James, on T. Walker, 78. 
Thomas, Gov. of Penn., 
“A Pastoral. eto his Excellency,’ 

by J. Sterling, 58. 

Thomas, Isaiah, 409. 

Thompson, Bethia, see Cushman. 

Thompson, Edward H., 258; A 
Maya Legend in the Making, 258, 
340-343. 


Thompson, Jane, see Bolton. 

Thompson, Samuel, book label, 
1688, 304. 

Thompson, Thomas, 407. 

Thornton, Elizabeth, see Walker. 

Thornton, Francis, 89. 

Thornton, Francis, Jr., 89. 

Thornton, John, 89. 

Thornton, Mildred, see Meriwether, 
and Walker. 

Tomlinson, James, epitaph on, 409, 
410, 418. 

Tomlinson, William, 90. 

Tompson, Edward, book label, 1680, 
304 


Topliff, Nathaniel, printer, 411. 
Torquemada, Juan de, 210, 211. 
ha Cabo de, 179. 

Touzel, Susanna, see Hathorne. 
Trade, see Commerce. 
settlement, 

111 
Transylvania, 111; 


oh Dr. T. Walker one of the 
first to, 82. 
Trigg, Abram, letter to T. Walker, 


Troubetzkoy, Amélie (Rives), of 
Castle Hill, 117. 

Troubetzkoy, Pierre, Prince, Rus- 
sian artist, 77, 117. 

Trowbridge, Edmund, on Hutchin- 
son, 338. 

Tudor, William, on Otis, 336. 

Tuer, Andrew W., “History of the 
Horn- book, ”’ 293. 

Turpin, Thomas, 89. 

“Turtel Taube,’’ 305. 

Tuttle, Julius H., appointed teller, 
Publications Committee, 


Tyler, Royall, “The Contrast,” 292. 
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Company, 92, 
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U. 
Uhle, Max, 347, 353. 
Ulloa, Antonio de 197, ‘eee 
Ulloa, Francisco de, 20 
Updike Pedro de, 189. 
pdike, Daniel B., gift, 307. 
Ute, Samuel, bequest of tall clock, 


V. 


Vail, Robert W. G., Librarian, 7; 
elected member, 258; editing 
completion of Sabin’s Dictionary, 
261; Librarian’s report, 283-310, 
with list of Donors, 311-320. 

Valverde, Vicente, 346. 

George, exploration, 216, 

y; 


408. 

Vielé, ’Arnout, explorer, 91. 

Virginia, press, 63; Dr. Thomas 
Walker and the Loyal Company 
of Virginia, 77-178; grants of 
land, 85, tt Bes 111; maps, 86, 89, 
90, 91; N. Carolina dividing line, 
87n, 88, 89, 106, 111 and western, 
103, et seq.; royal proclamations, 
101, et seq. 

Viteri, Homero, 344. 

Vizcaino, Sebastian, 179, 180, 189, 
214, 228; Bahia de, 209. 


W. 
Waban, Thomas, Indian contract, 


307. 

Waddy, Samuel, 

Wagner, Henry R., 

Voyages to the 
of America, 179-234; Some Imag- 
inary California Geography, 179, 
180; Spanish Voyages to North- 
west Coast, and Pearl Fishing in 
the Gulf of Mexico, 180. 

Walker, Elizabeth (Thornton), wife 
of Dr. Walker, 145. 

Walker, Francis, son of Dr. Walker, 
116; letter from G. Washington, 
177. 

Walker, John, eldest son of Dr. 
Walker, 110, 121. 

Walker, Mary Peachy, see Gilmer. 

Walker, Mil (Thornton), (Meri- 
wether), wife of Dr. Walker, 84. 

Walker, Susanna (Peachy), mother 
of Dr. Walker, 81. 


Hutchinson “et 334. 
tobert de, map, 90, 91, 
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Walker, Thomas, emigrant, 81. 

Walker, a father of Dr. 
Thomas, 8 

Dr. and the Loyal 

y of Virginia, by A. 
Hom erson, 77-121 and u- 
ments, 122-178; associations with 
n, 77, 79, 109, (see also 
Letters,) and other’ men, 
77, 80, 95, 96, 109; explores 
ee and journal, 79, 90, et 
Commissary Gen. ‘during 
Poca and Indian war, 79, 84, 94, 
et seq, 123, et seqg., and dealings 
with Indians, 110, et seq, 147, 148; 
birth ae eminent surgeon, 82, 84; 
merc ; marriage, es- 
tates, £4.86 1 119, 145; explorer 
turns surveyor, 85, et seq.; on 
Braddock’s defeat, 96; Cresap’s 
suit v. W., 98; defiance of Kine’s 
instructions, ’100, et seg., and 
collision with bounty lands, 107, 
108, 109; sketch of, 109, et seq., 
119, et seq.; memorial on behalf of 
Company, 113; succeeding Agents 
116; Diary ‘cited, 122, 123; 
Letters: to Washington, G., 119, 
120, 124, 1 126-131, 163; Cresap, 
T., 132; Plumsted & Franks, 
135, 136; Fauquier, F., 141; 
Preston, W., 143-145, 147, 151, 
152, 154-157, 160, 161; Heath, W., 
155; Letters: from Jackson, R. 
96, 122, 124; Washington, G., 119, 
163 165; Cresap, T., 131; Plum- 
sted & Franks, 135, 138, 140; 
Je erson, T., 169, 171, 175; 
Pendleton, E., 174, 175. 

Walsh, Captain, 92. 

War of 1812, narrative of Louisa 
Baker, 296-298. 

Ward family, documents from, 307. 

Washburn, Deborah, see Bolton. 

Washburn, Israel, 406. 

Sarah, “Acrostic” on, 

18. 

Washington, George, 85, 110n, 146, 
147, 240; Dr. Walker’s associa- 
tions with, 78, 80, 95, 98, 
correspondence, 119, 

126-131, 163, 165; 
me roclamation, 102; accepts bounty 

ds, 107, 108; letter to F. 
Walker, 177. 

Was n, Martha (Dandridge), 


Washington, Samuel, 80. 

Wasson, 352 

Waterman “Lines” to, by 
J. Carrol, [ [N. Bolton?}, 413,490, 

Weaver Martin, 245. 

Weddell, Alexander W., “Virginia 
Historical Portraiture, 308. 

West, Abigail L., portrait, 5, 285. 

West, David, ortrait, 5, 285. 

West, David, , portrait, 5, 285. 

West, Lucy, see ieee, Lucy. 

West, Mr. 

Whitcomb, Chapman, chap-books 
of, acquired, 299. 

Whittier, John G., oe of New 


Wilcox, Ella W., “Poems of Pas- 
sion,”’ Ist ed., 288. 
Willard, Simon, book label, 1695, 


Williams, John, book label, 1679, 
304 


Williams, John, 111. 

Willing, Thomas, 134. 

Willis, Henry, 89. 

Wilson, Woodrow, 103. 

Wine, informal opening of the cen- 
tennial deposit, 256. 

W — George P., 258; on Council, 


Winston, William, explorations with 
Dr. Walker, 85. 

Wislizenus, Adolphus, i.e. Frederick 
Adolphus, 363, et seg. 

Witchcraft, accusations against 
Philip English and wife, 21; 
Hutchinson on, 334. 

Wolf Hills, Va., 86. 

Women as soldiers, see Brewer, Lucy; 
Sampson, Deborah. 

Wood, James, 86, 110. 

Wood, Nelson P., 278. 

Wood, William, 89. 

Wool, John E., 357, 393. 

Worcester County, Indian and his- 
torical documents, acquired, 307. 

Worcester County Historical So- 
ciety, second centennial observ- 
ance by A. A. S., 256. 

Wright, James, 123. 

Wroth, Lawrence C., James Sterl- 
ing: ’Poet, Priest, and Prophet of 
Empire, 25-76. 

Wymberley Jones De Renne Li- 

rary, catalogue, 308. 

Wythe, George, 78. 
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Y. 


Yakutat Bay, 232. 


Yeates, Jasper, 111; Braddock’s de- 
feat described, 96. 


Yell, Archibald, 357, 392n, 393. 

Yellow fever, prevalence, 374. 

(York), “Volks Berichter,” file ac- 
quired, 286. 

Young, Sara, see Marsh. 
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Zabriskie, [John B?], 368. 
seep Bolognino, map, 182, 230. 
7 the Enemies of our 
nded, 
56; 
parallels of phrase with ling, 6 
to Dobbs, 
Zevallas, Ciriaco de, 232, 234. 
“Zuschrift an die Teutschen in 
Pennsylvanien und benachbarten 
Provinzen,”’ C. Saur, 246. 
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